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FOREWORD 


BY 
THE COLONEL OF THE REGIMENT 


ITHERTO, in order to follow the story of the doings of the First 
and Second Battalions of The Sherwood Foresters, it has been 
necessary to read many books, and even then it was impossible 

for any reader to arrive at a complete account of their actions in peace 
and in war, or to realize their relation to each other. 


The actual works in existence, so far, have been Colonel Dalbiac’s 
History of The 45th and the Derbyshire Series of The 95th, these latter 
giving brief accounts of that unit’s several campaigns. 


Besides that, we had the History of the First Battalion in the Boer 
War of 1899-1902, by Major Gilson ; and last, but not least, the very com- 
plete and graphic History of both Battalions in The Great War of 1914-18, 
which was published some five years ago. So complete was this latter, 
that although it was decided by Senior Officers, retired and serving, of the 
Regiment, that a full History in one work was required, it was thought 
inadvisable and unnecessary to make the new History a too cumbersome 
work by including it in the present volumes. 


The author of more than one of all the works I have mentioned was 
Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B., who commanded the First Battalion in the Boer 
War. He was the only person we could think of who was capable of com- 
piling the work we wanted, and we approached him. He at once, seeing 
a fresh opportunity of doing something more for his old Corps, which he 
loves so well and for which he has already done so much, agreed to under- 
take the work, scouting our proposal that it should be on business terms, 
and insisting on doing it “‘ gratis’ or not at all. 


We accepted, and are now in the fortunate position of having a Regi- 
mental History, which for interesting details, and realistic description, is, 
I believe, second to none of the regimental histories of the British Army. 

Vv 


vi FOREWORD 


I would call attention to the fact that the First Battalion, the original 
45th Foot, was in existence for over eighty years before the sister Battalion, 
which, as the 95th, The Derbyshire Regiment, was only born in 1823. 
I emphasize this to make it evident to all that more than half of these 
two Volumes is taken up with accounts of the 45th or First Battalion. 


This Battalion, although its detachments had frequent scraps with 
Indians when quartered in Nova Scotia and suffered casualties, received 
its real “‘ Baptéme de feu ”’ in 1758 at the Siege and Capture of Louisburg, 
and there, as this History tells us, gained its first Battle Honour. Perhaps, 
however, its greatest claim to faine, and it has a great many, was the 
glorious storming of the Fortress of Badajoz on the 6th April, 1812. It 
is impossible for a Sherwood Forester to read the thrilling account of this 
assault in Colonel Wylly’s words without fervent pride. The Second 
Battalion did not come under fire until 1854 in the Crimea and at once 
made its name at the Battle of The Alma. Those are the great occasions 
described in this History, which the Battalions respectively commemorate 
each year. 


I would mention incidentally here that it was not until 1881, under 
Mr. Cardwell’s double battalion scheme, that the 45th and 95th were 
linked together as the two battalions of one Regiment. 


There is no such incentive to esprit de corps as a thorough knowledge 
of the great events with which a Regiment has been connected, and the 
surest way of bringing these events to the minds of all who join a regiment 
is by a complete and interesting History such as the one of which I am 
having the pleasure of writing this Foreword. 


Without such a History, although the newly joined officer or man is 
taught to regard the Colours with veneration and devotion, the Battle 
Honours recorded thereon are merely names; but with an accurate and 
detailed History to refer to, he is enabled to appreciate the full significance 
of these glorious names :— 


Louisburg, Rolicga, Vimiera, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula, Ava, South Africa 1846-7, Alma, Inker- 
man, Sevastopol, Central India, Abyssinia, Egypt 1882, Tirah, South 
Africa 1899-1902, 


for such were the Honours embroidered on our Colours before the Great 
War, and which have been increased by ten others gained in that War. 
These latter are not referred to in these two Volumes, since, as I have 


FOREWORD vil 


already stated, the History of The Great War is not included herein, having 
been published as a separate book. 


A Regimental History, apart from considerable literary talent in the 
author, requires immense labour; masses of old records have to be ex- 
amined, innumerable letters have to be written to obtain information 
and verify facts, and permission to peruse private papers has to be obtained, 
before a thoroughly complete and reliable work, such as this, can be produced. 


I therefore leave it to readers of this delightful, inspiring and instructive 
History to gauge for themselves the depth of gratitude they owe to its 
brilliant author. 


aeecatl 
Col TF herroed rests 
nN 


Bapajoz Day, 1929. 
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PREFACE 


rp: compiler of this work would like to take the opportunity of 
‘ acknowledging the debt he owes to all those upon whose writings 
he has drawn, and who have helped him in his attempt to pro- 
duce a History in any way worthy of the Regiment. 


First and foremost must acknowledgment be made of the aid afforded 
by the late Colonel Dalbiac’s History of The 45th Regiment, which has 
served as something more than a foundation for the present work; to 
Major Gilson’s History of The 1st Battalion in the South African War; to 
those others—the late General Sir J. Raines, Major-General Sir F. Maurice, 
Brig.-General Iggulden, and Major Slessor—whose brief accounts of the 
campaigns of the Second Battalion have been largely drawn upon ; to Messrs. 
John Murray and Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, who permitted the repro- 
duction of plans and illustrations from books published by them; to 
the Controller of H.M.’s Stationery Office for permission to reproduce the 
four illustrations of the Abyssinian Expedition; to Messrs. P. and D. 
Colnaghi for allowing the reproduction of the plates illustrating the Crimean 
War ; to Major-General Sir F. Maurice for kindly reading the proofs; to 
Brig.-General Roy for undertaking the business and financial side of the 
production of the book ; to Mr. K. R. Wilson for his expert help ; and last, 
but by no means least, to Lieut.-Colonel H. F. N. Jourdain, C.M.G., late 
The Connaught Rangers, who, mindful of the ancient comradeship in arms 
of the 45th and 88th Regiments throughout the Peninsular War, most 
generously placed at our disposal some twenty plates which had illustrated 
the History, lately published, of his own Regiment. 


The result of the labour and assistance of all the above-named is now 
offered—in the words of our Dedication—‘“‘ To all who love the Regiment.” 


H. C. W. 
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DEDICATION 


To Those 
Upon whose knees there lies 
The Future and whate’er it brings, 
All that the slumb’ring years yet hold of joy or sorrow, dross or gold. 
Honour—Reward—the Sacrifice— 
The Arrows and the Slings. 


Or Those 
Who’ve trod the Parting Ways 
And left the Larger Life behind, 
To whom the years that are no more and names of friends long gone before 
Bring Mem’ries of the Golden Days 
When Fortune aye was kind: - 


To young—or old—to hale—or spent— 
To all who love The Regiment. 
ANON. 
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THE 45TH REGIMENT 


CHAPTER I 


1740-1749 
AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


P to the outbreak of the war with Spain in 1739 the establishment 
: | of the British Army was fixed at no more than 18,000 men, while 
the infantry battalions of the Army up to that date numbered 
forty-two only. The declaration of war with Spain, however, and the 
military needs of the operations which it was decided to undertake against 
that country both in the New and the Old World, were responsible for the 
creation in November, 1739, of another infantry battalion and for the 
formation of six regiments of Marines, to which corps four more regiments 
were added in December, 1740. By this time, however, it had been con- 
sidered necessary appreciably to increase the infantry branch of the Army, 
and by the end of the year 1741 the Army List contained 43 Infantry Regi- 
ments, called in every case by the names of their colonels, but ranking in 
order of precedence from 1 to 43; then the Regiments of Marines, ranking 
or numbered as Marines from 1 to Io, but also ranking among the regiments 
of the Army from 44 to 53; and finally seven more infantry battalions 
having precedence from 54 to 60 inclusive. 

Many—indeed the majority—of military writers have stated that 
regiments were not numbered until 1751, that up to that time they were 
described and known by the names of their colonels only, thus leading to 
what must have been a serious inconvenience when a colonel died or was 
removed to another corps, in that his late regiment had to adopt and be 
known by a new designation. Milne, however, tells us * that as far back 


* Standards and Colours of the Army, pp. 69-71. 
VOL. I. 1 B 
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as 1694 a Board of General Officers, assembled by order of King William ITI, 
recommended that all regiments raised in future should rank from the 
date upon which they were placed on the English establishment, and that 
this recommendation was confirmed in 1713-15. Further, this authority 
quotes a warrant issued 14th September, 1743, wherein it is laid down 
that ‘“‘ in the centre of each Colour is to be painted, in gold Roman figures, 
the number of the rank of the Regiments ’’ ; and he gives a plate showing the 
King’s and the Regimental Colours of the 9th Regiment, whereon the 
number IX appears in the centre of each Colour according to the regulation 
of 1743. Finally, in Millan’s Army List for 1746, which was not, however, 
printed “ by authority,” he gives the number of each regiment as it then 
ranked in the Army, 7” Roman figures, as well as the name of its colonel. 

This now leads us to consider the raising of the Regiment of infantry, 
initially numbered or ranking as the Fifty-Sixth, which in the course of 
time was to become, first, the 45th Regiment of Foot and later the Ist 
Battalion The Sherwood Foresters, The Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
Regiment. 

The task of raising the new regiment was entrusted to an officer of 
the name of Daniel Houghton,* at that time a Captain and Lieut.-Colonel 
in the 1st Foot Guards, the dates of whose commissions are as under :— 


Lieut. ist Foot Guards. ‘ : - 13th March, 1708 
Do. Bowles’ Regiment of Foot : : . 13th May, 1709 
Placed on Half Pay . ‘ 1713 
Captain, Colonel Roger Handasyde S Regt. (eand 
Foot) . 26th July, 1715 
Capt.-Lieut. Ist Foot ‘Gaarde . : ; . I2th Oct., 1722 
Captain and Lieut.-Colonel : : ; . th July, 1724 
Colonel . ; : ; ; : ; . 13th Jan., 1740 
Brig.-General : : : : : . 5th June, 1745 
Resigned . : ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ . 22nd June, 1745 
Died ‘ ; ‘ : : ; . 2th Sept., 1747 


The text of the Order for the raising of the Regiment is as follows :— f 


“ George R. 

“These are to authorize you by Beat of Drum or otherwise, to 
raise Volunteers in any County or Part of Our Kingdom of Great Britain 
for a Regiment of Foot under your Command, which Is to consist of 
ten Companys of three Sergeants, three Corporals, two Drummers 
and seventy effective Private Men in each Company, besides Commission 
Officers. And all Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, Constables and 
other our Civill Officers whom It may concern are hereby required to 


* Sometimes “ Hoghton.” t Public Record Office, W.O. 26/19, p. 311. 
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be assisting unto you in providing Quarters, impressing carriages 


and otherwise as there shall be occasion. 


‘Given at Our Court at St. James’s this 3rd day of January 173? 


in the Fourteenth Year of Our Reign. 


“By His Majesty’s Command 


(signed) “‘ WILL. YONGE. 


“To our Trusty and Well-beloved Daniel Houghton Esq. 
“‘ Order for Raising a Regt. of Foot under the command of Colonel 


Daniel Houghton.” 


The following appear to be the names of the officers appointed to the 
Regiment on its being raised, with their dates of appointment :— 


Colonel Daniel Houghton 
Lieut.-Colonel John Horseman 
Major Samuel Sedgley . 
Captain Joseph Demillis 
Captain William Belton 
Captain John Musgrave 
Captain Charles Paulett 
Captain Charles Lawrence 
Lieut. George St. Loe . 
Lieut. William Balfour . 
Lieut. James Fleming . 
Lieut. George Gordon 
Lieut. Daniel Crowle 
Lieut. William Banks 
Lieut. William Walters . 
Lieut. Cadwald Blagney 
Lieut. Walter Chetwynd 
Ensign Mark Carr : 
Ensign William Powell . 
Ensign James Clark 
Ensign William Cramont 
Ensign Ralph Hill 
Ensign Vaughan Lloyd. 
Chaplain Robert Brereton 
Quartermaster Herbert Laurence 


11th January, 


1741 


2nd February, 1741 


30th January, 


22nd 
24th 
25th 
27th 
28th 
21st 

22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
2goth 
30th 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
28th 
2gth 
11th 
11th 


1741 


The agent of the newly raised regiment—the predecessor of Messrs. 


Cox and Co.—appears to have been a Mr. Maynard Guerin. 


Where these officers came from—what were their former regiments— 
there is no means of determining ; but in Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany of 
the 27th December, 1740, it is stated that “‘a great number of brave old 
subaltern officers are arrived from Ireland and the Islands of Guernsey 
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as 1694 a Board of General Officers, assembled by order of King William ITI, 
recommended that all regiments raised in future should rank from the 
date upon which they were placed on the English establishment, and that 
this recommendation was confirmed in 1713-15. Further, this authority 
quotes a warrant issued 14th September, 1743, wherein it is laid down 
that ‘‘in the centre of each Colour is to be painted, in gold Roman figures, 
the number of the rank of the Regiments ’’ ; and he gives a plate showing the 
King’s and the Regimental Colours of the gth Regiment, whereon the 
number IX appears in the centre of each Colour according to the regulation 
of 1743. Finally, in Millan’s Army List for 1746, which was not, however, 
printed “ by authority,” he gives the number of each regiment as it then 
ranked in the Army, im Roman figures, as well as the name of its colonel. 

This now leads us to consider the raising of the Regiment of infantry, 
initially numbered or ranking as the Fifty-Sixth, which in the course of 
time was to become, first, the 45th Regiment of Foot and later the Ist 
Battalion The Sherwood Foresters, The Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
Regiment. 

The task of raising the new regiment was entrusted to an officer of 
the name of Daniel Houghton,* at that time a Captain and Lieut.-Colonel 
in the rst Foot Guards, the dates of whose commissions are as under :— 


Lieut. Ist Foot Guards . : , . 13th March, 1708 
Do. Bowles’ Regiment of Foot : ‘ . 13th May, 1709 
Placed on Half Pay . ; 1713 
Captain, Colonel Roger Handasyde S Regt (eand 
Foot) . : 26th July, 1715 
Capt.-Lieut. rst Foot ‘Guards ; : : . 2th Oct., 1722 
Captain and Lieut.-Colonel ‘ : ‘ . th July, 1724 
Colonel . : : : : . 13th Jan., 1740 
Brig.-General : ‘ ; , ; . 5th June, 1745 
Resigned . : : F : ; : . 22nd June, 1745 
Died : ; : : ; ‘ . 2th Sept., 1747 


The text of the Order for the raising of the Regiment is as follows :— f 


“George R. 

“These are to authorize you by Beat of Drum or otherwise, to 
raise Volunteers in any County or Part of Our Kingdom of Great Britain 
for a Regiment of Foot under your Command, which ts to consist of 
ten Companys of three Sergeants, three Corporals, two Drummers 
and seventy effective Private Men in each Company, besides Commission 
Officers. And all Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, Constables and 
other our Civill Officers whom It may concern are hereby required to 


* Sometimes “‘ Hoghton.”” ¢ Public Record Office, W.O. 26/19, p. 311. 
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be assisting unto you in providing Quarters, impressing carriages 


and otherwise as there shall be occasion. 


“Given at Our Court at St. James’s this 3rd day of January 173? 


in the Fourteenth Year of Our Reign. 


“By His Majesty’s Command 


(signed) *‘ WILL. YONGE. 


“To our Trusty and Well-beloved Daniel Houghton Esq. 
“‘ Order for Raising a Regt. of Foot under the command of Colonel 


Daniel Houghton.” 


The following appear to be the names of the officers appointed to the 
Regiment on its being raised, with their dates of appointment :— 


Colonel Daniel Houghton 
Lieut.-Colonel John Horseman 
Major Samuel Sedgley . 
Captain Joseph Demillis 
Captain William Belton 
Captain John Musgrave 
Captain Charles Paulett 
Captain Charles Lawrence 
Lieut. George St. Loe . 
Lieut. William Balfour . 
Lieut. James Fleming . 
Lieut. George Gordon 
Lieut. Daniel Crowle 
Lieut. William Banks 
Lieut. William Walters . 
Lieut. Cadwald Blagney 
Lieut. Walter Chetwynd 
Ensign Mark Carr : 
Ensign William Powell . 
Ensign James Clark 
Ensign William Cramont 
Ensign Ralph Hill 
Ensign Vaughan Lloyd. 
Chaplain Robert Brereton 
Quartermaster Herbert Laurence 


11th January, 


1741 


2nd February, 1741 


30th January, 


22nd 
24th 
25th 
27th 
28th 
21st 

22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
29th 
30th 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
28th 
29th 
r1th 
11th 


1741 


The agent of the newly raised regiment—the predecessor of Messrs. 


Cox and Co.—appears to have been a Mr. Maynard Guerin. 


Where these officers came from—what were their former regiments— 
there is no means of determining ; but in Hooker’s Weekly Miscellany of 
the 27th December, 1740, it is stated that “‘a great number of brave old 
subaltern officers are arrived from Ireland and the Islands of Guernsey 
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and Jersey, etc., in expectation of being provided for in the regiments 
which are ordered to be raised with all expedition. Some of the most 
experienced men are to be drafted out of each company in the three regi- 
ments of Foot Guards to serve as sergeants and corporals in the said 
regiments.” 

Then on the 21st February, 1741, a letter * was sent to the commanding 
officers of several of the old regiments, and Colonel Blakeney was directed 
to “‘ forthwith make a draught of fifty private men out of your regiment ”’ 
(the 27th Foot) “such as are qualified to be sergeants or corporals, and 
two drummers, and to deliver the said fifty private men and two drummers 
to Colonel Houghton’s Regiment at Bristol,” from which it would appear 
that our 1st Battalion was in the first instance raised in the West of England 
and not in the Midlands as has sometimes been stated, and that many of 
its N.C. Officers came from the 27th Foot. Colonel Houghton’s own com- 
mission to raise the Regiment may be seen in a letter f dated “ War Office, 
25th December 1740,’ which contains the following :— 


“‘ Commissions to be presented to His Majesty for the following gentle- 
men, viz.: . .. Lt.-Colonel Daniel Houghton to be Colonel of a regiment 
of Foot to be forthwith raised and also to be Captain of a Company in the 
said Regiment, 13th Jan. 173.” 

The Library of the British Museum contains a very rare book f wherein 
may be seen a coloured drawing of a private of Colonel Houghton’s Regiment 
in 1741 ; he wears a three-cornered hat bound with white lace, a long full- 
skirted red coat with the skirts reaching to the knees, the breast of the coat 
being open and turned back showing dark green facings with regimental 
lace, green turned-back cuffs with four buttons and lace edging ; long red 
waistcoat trimmed with lace. The skirts of the coat are turned back 
at the knees in front, showing a dark green lining ; red breeches and long 
white gaiters reaching just above the knee. He wears both a waist-belt 
and a cross-belt ; the former supporting a black pouch, the latter a short 
brass-hilted sword and a bayonet, both with black scabbards. He carries 
over his left shoulder a very long and heavy musket. 

There is no record of when Houghton’s Regiment left Bristol, but in 
the autumn of 1741 it was at Canterbury, for on the 13th October it was 
ordered to send a detachment of one lieutenant and forty men to Tilbury 
Fort “‘ there to remain and be a guard on the recruits belonging to Lieut.- 
General Dalzell’s Regiment of Foot”’ (the 38th Regiment) “till further 
order, you taking care that in their march to Tilbury Fort to rest but one 

* Record Office, W.O. 26/19. ¢ Ibid., W.O. 25/134, p. 18. 


¢ A Representation of the Cloathing of His Majesty’s Household and of all the Forces upon 
the Establishments of Great Britain and Ireland, 1742. 
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night in a place, the Sunday excepted.”” On the 5th December, 1741, this 
detachment was ordered to “‘ rejoin the companies at Canterbury.” * 

During the winter 1741-42 the Regiment furnished detachments to 
Wye, Ashford, Sandwich and Hastings; and during the same time intima- 
tion must have been received that it would shortly embark for Gibraltar, 
for on the 27th April, 1742, the commanding officer received orders ¢ for 
the whole Regiment to leave Canterbury, sending two companies to 
Chichester, two to Petworth and one each to Fareham, Waltham, Havant, 
Alton, Arundel and Midhurst, “ holding themselves in readiness to march 
in such divisions as you shall think proper to Portsmouth, as soon as the 
transports shall be ready to receive them.”’ On the 17th May the company 
at Havant was moved to Petersfield. 

All available sources of information have been tapped in vain in the 
endeavour to discover when and in what ships the Regiment left England, 
or from what port it embarked. Fortunately, however, there is in exist- 
ence a letter { from General Hargrave, the Governor of Gibraltar, to the 
Duke of Newcastle; it is dated the zoth June, 1742, and in it he says: 
“* By Colonel Houghton, who arrived here the 17th inst. with his Regiment, 
I am honoured with your Grace’s of the 17th May.” 

In a letter written by Captain Alexander Murray—who had been 
gazetted to the Regiment from the 6th Foot on the rgth April of this year— 
he says that “ we have been very sickly since we came here by reason we 
were encamped in the greatest heat in the middle of June until barracks 
were got ready for us, and our people not being seasoned we have lost near 
a hundred men by desertion in England and death here ; we are so sickly 
our soldiers do duty with one night in bed and all our officers are so sickly 
that we have scarce to do our duty. ... We are quartered at the New 
Barracks § about a mile from Town.” The ill-health of the Regiment 
appears to have endured for some months, for on the 11th October the 
Governor reported that “the Garrison is in good health except Colonel 
Houghton’s Regiment which has lost several men since their landing.” 

Shortly before the Regiment arrived in Gibraltar—on the 7th April— 
the Duke of Newcastle had sent instructions to General Hargrave that 
should Admiral Mathews, the naval commander in those waters, require 
any men to serve as marines on board his fleet, these might be supplied up 
to the number of 500 “ from such of the Regiments at Gibraltar as you 
shall think proper, Mr. Mathews being directed not to demand them in 
case there should be any apprehension of an attack upon Gibraltar.” From 
time to time the Admiral made various demands for men, until by the 


* W.0O. 5/35, p. 84. ¢ W.O. 5/35, Pp. 195. t C.O. 91/ro. 
§ What are now known as “‘ the South Barracks.”’ 
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gth May, 1743, he had drawn 316 non-commissioned officers and men 
from the Gibraltar garrison to serve as marines in the Royal Oak and other 
ships of his fleet, of whom the following were furnished from Houghton’s 
Regiment, viz. 2 Sergeants, 1 Corporal, r Drummer and 56 Privates. 

Of Gibraltar Captain Murray wrote home: “ the place I like very well 

. we pay 18 shillings per week for our dinner only, and there is great 
scarcity here by reason we are apprehensive of a plague in Barbary, so that 
there is no communication there. We live mostly on fish and salt victuals 
and my breakfast and supper is tea; it costs a captain a guinea every 
guard he mounts, being obliged to treat his subalterns ’’—a pleasant custom 
which unfortunately had fallen into disuse when our 2nd Battalion was 
quartered in Gibraltar in 1882! 

At the Public Record Office there is a “‘ State of the garrison of Gibraltar, 
gth May, 1743” (C.O. 91/8, p. 833) in which the strength of Houghton’s 
Regiment is given as under: 10 Companies, 1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 
1 Major, 5 Captains, 9 Lieutenants, 7 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 
1 Surgeon, r Mate, 25 Sergeants present, 2 sick, I recruiting, 2 on board 
ship, 27 Corporals, 2 sick, 1 on board ship, 19 Drummers, I on board ship, 
513 Privates, 18 sick, 56 on board ship ; wanting to complete 113 Privates. 

In the year 1743 there was a very serious mutiny in the 42nd High- 
landers, then known as Lord Semphill’s Regiment, which had this year 
been ordered to proceed from Scotland to England with the view of embark- 
ing for Flanders. Many of the men of the Regiment believed that they 
had been enlisted for service in Scotland only, and upwards of a hundred 
of them mutinied. Two of these, regarded as the ringleaders, were sen- 
tenced to death, and were shot in the Tower, while the remainder were 
drafted to different regiments on foreign service, the majority to General 
Oglethorpe’s Regiment in Georgia. 

On the 11th August, 1743, Sir William Yonge, the Secretary at War, 
wrote to Colonel Houghton stating that “‘ whereas His Majesty has been 
pleased to grant His most gracious pardon to the Highlanders now under 
confinement in the Tower of London for mutiny and deserting from the 
Regiment of Foot commanded by Hugh, Lord Sempill, and to order them 
to serve in and recruit the several Regiments doing duty in the Island 
of Minorca, Garrison of Gibraltar, the Leeward Islands and Georgia, We 
do hereby direct that thirteen private men belonging to the said Highland 
Regiment, whose names are hereafter mentioned do accordingly serve and 
be incorporated into the five Regiments of Foot doing duty in the Garrison 
of Gibraltar and be subsisted by them as recruits therein from the date 
hereof, viz. . . . Duncan Grant, David Grant and Patrick Mildrum in 
the Regiment of Foot commanded by Colonel Daniel Houghton. And 
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We do hereby further direct . . . Colonel Houghton to pay or cause to be 
paid unto Alexander Wilson Esq. the sum of Five Pounds for each High- 
lander incorporated as aforesaid into the Regiment. .. .” 

In the spring of this year Colonel Houghton appears to have lost his 
son * and to be desirous of no longer serving abroad, and on the 28th July 
he wrote home asking for transfer to the command of another regiment. 
His request was not immediately complied with, for it is not until the 
middle of the year 1745 that, under the date of the 22nd June, the following 
appears in the Gazette :-— 


“Hugh Warburton Esq.—Colonel of a Regiment of Foot in room of 
“‘ Daniel Houghton Esq.—Colonel of a Regiment of Foot in room of 
“‘ Thomas Wentworth Esq.—Colonel of the Regiment of Horse, late 
Lord Viscount Cobham’s.” 


As a result of the above Colonel Houghton went to the 24th Foot, while 
Colonel Warburton took his place, the Regiment being henceforth known 
as Warburton’s. 

Colonel Warburton’s whole service up to this seems to have been passed 
in the Cavalry, he being gazetted Cornet the 25th July, 1715, Lieut. 14th 
May, 1720, Captain 25th May, 1721, Major in Ligonier’s Regiment (now 
the 7th Dragoon Guards) the 25th April, 1731, Lieut.-Colonel in Lord Mark 
Kerr’s Dragoons (now the rrth Hussars) the 24th January, 1733, Colonel 
22nd June, 1745, Major-General the 25th February, 1755, Lieut.-General 
the 29th January, 1758, and General the 30th April, 1770. He was appointed 
Colonel of the 27th Foot 24th September, 1761, and died in 1771. 

In the month of June, 1745, the private soldiers of the battalion com- 
panies ceased to carry swords, but these continued to be worn by men of 
the Grenadier companies up to 1762.f 

When the War of the Austrian Succession broke out, the French, striking 
first, possessed themselves of several of our strong places in North America ; 
but the people of Massachusetts, led by their energetic and patriotic Governor, 
William Shirley, got together an expeditionary force of some 4,000 men 
under Colonel Pepperell and, aided by a squadron commanded by Admiral 
Warren, seized the French stronghold of Louisburg on Cape Breton in June, 
1745. The Home Government, overjoyed at this unexpected and opportune 
success, determined to send a force from England to endeavour to complete 
the conquest of Canada, as well as additional troops to help hold Louisburg. 
On the 22nd August, 1745, the Governor of Gibraltar received orders, dated 
the 27th July, to send two regiments from his garrison to reinforce the 


* Presumably Capt.-Lieut. W. B. Houghton of the Regiment, who died in March. 
}¢ Grose, Military Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 189. 
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On the 18th September Commodore Knowles wrote home: “I am con- 
cerned to tell your Grace of the sickly condition of the Garrison, the men 
dying very fast with fluxes, 8 or 10 a day, chiefly occasioned, as the Surgeons 
imagine, by the unwholesomeness of the water, so that recruits and drafts 
to fill up the several regiments will be greatly wanted soon as the Garrison 
will be in a very weak condition. . . . Clothing and bedding are badly 
wanted.”’ On the 28th October he wrote again that “‘ the season of the 
year being so far advanced and no clothing or bedding yet arrived, I am in 
great pain for the distresses the poor men will be driven to for want of both, 
as the season begins to set in severely already.” 

Even had the soldiers been able in so sparsely populated, inhospitable 
and even hostile a country to eke out their rations by buying food for them- 
selves, they had no money to spend, their pay being always in arrears ; 
and over and over again we read of the officers commanding regiments of 
the garrison sending in appeals to the Governor for money to pay their 
men. The Governor was, however, powerless in the matter, he had nothing 
in the way of a Treasury, no specie reached him from England, and all he 
could do was to draw upon the colonies bills for the amount of the needs of 
his governorship, and these were met, but only after great, if unavoidable, 
delays.* 

On the 8th November Commodore Knowles reported that “‘ the Lieut.- 
Governor, Colonel Warburton, is in a very bad state of health for some 
time past ’’ and that he has given him leave to go home “ as the enemy 1s 
retired from our coast and I believe we are pretty secure.”” Colonel War- 
burton had gone to England by January, 1747, for he is shown as “‘ absent ”’ 
in the return dated the 2oth of that month. 

Writing home on that date the Governor gave a truly appalling account 
of the extreme severity of the winter then scarcely half over: “ As to this 
place,’’ he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ words are wanting to represent 
it, the severity of the weather being now such, and the miseries and suffer- 
ings of the troops so great, as to be beyond expression or comprehension. 
Many have been frozen to death and the sentrys, though relieved every 
half hour, frequently lose their Toes and Fingers; some have lost their 
limbs by mortification in a few hours. The Houses and Quarters in general 
are so bad that they cannot be made to keep out the snow and cold, so that 
officers and men have but little comfort even within doors when off duty. 
The snow in many places laying ten, twelve and sixteen feet deep, nothing 
is more common than for one Guard to digg the other out of the Guard 
Room before they can be relieved.” 


* At the P.R.O., C.O. 5/44 contains some most interesting correspondence of this period 
from Louisburg. 
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As proof of the ignorance and apathy of the Home authorities in regard 
to Louisburg, Macaulay quotes the Duke of Newcastle, the Prime Minister, 
as exclaiming: ‘“‘ What! Cape Breton an island! I must go and tell the 
King |” 

About this time Frampton’s Regiment was ordered to be disbanded, 
and in a letter of the 5th January, 1747, to the Governor, he was ordered 
to incorporate the private soldiers of the three companies of that Regiment, 
then at Louisburg, in Fuller’s and Warburton’s Regiments in order to bring 
these up to their establishments. 

Commodore Knowles was now given certain orders to carry out which 
must have been especially repugnant to one like he who was so absolutely 
in sympathy with the troops of his garrison, and who had done everything 
he could to better their condition. He was directed to withdraw from the 
men of Fuller’s and Warburton’s Regiments certain allowances which they 
had drawn at Gibraltar; he foresaw that the stoppage of these would 
lead to disturbances and possibly to mutiny ; and in a letter to the Duke 
of Newcastle dated 28th June, 1747, he described what happened when he 
mustered the troops to communicate to them the instructions he had 
received and to inform them of the deductions which were in the future 
to be made from their pay. 

*“‘ In a few hours after,” he wrote, ‘‘ the whole garrison was in a general 
mutiny and the troops ran and returned their provisions into store in a 
tumultuous manner, and swore that they were no longer soldiers. It was 
impossible to discover any leader, for in an instant there were more than a 
thousand assembled together; as I thought no time was to be lost to 
prevent the threatening danger I immediately ordered them under arms 
and met them upon the parade and informed them it was His Majesty’s 
order, and that nothing but the exigencies of the State for money to carry 
on the War could occasion this stoppage being made. They remonstrated 
regiment by regiment that they were ready to obey His Majesty’s com- 
mands with their lives, but they must perish in this climate if these stop- 
pages were made, that it was scarce possible for them honestly now to 
supply themselves with necessarys and the Common Refreshments of Life 
in this scarce and dear place, but it would be absolutely so with those deduc- 
tions, and that therefore, if they had not their full pay they could be no 
longer soldiers, all reasoning proving ineffectual, and perceiving many to be 
heated with drink, I found myself obliged to order their pay and provisions 
to be continued to them till His Majesty’s further Pleasure should be known, 
when they huzza’d and said they would serve faithfully. I told your Grace 
in several of my former letters that I dreaded the consequences of such an 
order being issued and I may now rejoice that nothing worse had happened, 
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On the 18th September Commodore Knowles wrote home: “ I am con- 
cerned to tell your Grace of the sickly condition of the Garrison, the men 
dying very fast with fluxes, 8 or 10 a day, chiefly occasioned, as the Surgeons 
imagine, by the unwholesomeness of the water, so that recruits and drafts 
to fill up the several regiments will be greatly wanted soon as the Garrison 
will be in a very weak condition. ... Clothing and bedding are badly 
wanted.’”’ On the 28th October he wrote again that ‘‘ the season of the 
year being so far advanced and no clothing or bedding yet arrived, I am in 
great pain for the distresses the poor men will be driven to for want of both, 
as the season begins to set in severely already.” 

Even had the soldiers been able in so sparsely populated, inhospitable 
and even hostile a country to eke out their rations by buying food for them- 
selves, they had no money to spend, their pay being always in arrears; 
and over and over again we read of the officers commanding regiments of 
the garrison sending in appeals to the Governor for money to pay their 
men. The Governor was, however, powerless in the matter, he had nothing 
in the way of a Treasury, no specie reached him from England, and all he 
could do was to draw upon the colonies bills for the amount of the needs of 
his governorship, and these were met, but only after great, if unavoidable, 
delays.* 

On the 8th November Commodore Knowles reported that “‘ the Lieut.- 
Governor, Colonel Warburton, is in a very bad state of health for some 
time past ’’ and that he has given him leave to go home “as the enemy is 
retired from our coast and I believe we are pretty secure.’’ Colonel War- 
burton had gone to England by January, 1747, for he is shown as “ absent ” 
in the return dated the 2oth of that month. 

Writing home on that date the Governor gave a truly appalling account 
of the extreme severity of the winter then scarcely half over: “ As to this 
place,” he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘“‘ words are wanting to represent 
it, the severity of the weather being now such, and the miseries and suffer- 
ings of the troops so great, as to be beyond expression or comprehension. 
Many have been frozen to death and the sentrys, though relieved every 
half hour, frequently lose their Toes and Fingers; some have lost their 
limbs by mortification in a few hours. The Houses and Quarters in general 
are so bad that they cannot be made to keep out the snow and cold, so that 
officers and men have but little comfort even within doors when off duty. 
The snow in many places laying ten, twelve and sixteen feet deep, nothing 
is More common than for one Guard to digg the other out of the Guard 
Room before they can be relieved.” 


* At the P.R.O., C.O. 5/44 contains some most interesting correspondence of this period 
from Louisburg. 
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As proof of the ignorance and apathy of the Home authorities in regard 
to Louisburg, Macaulay quotes the Duke of Newcastle, the Prime Minister, 
as exclaiming: ‘‘ What! Cape Breton an island! I must go and tell the 
King ] FY 

About this time Frampton’s Regiment was ordered to be disbanded, 
and in a letter of the 5th January, 1747, to the Governor, he was ordered 
to incorporate the private soldiers of the three companies of that Regiment, 
then at Louisburg, in Fuller’s and Warburton’s Regiments in order to bring 
these up to their establishments. 

Commodore Knowles was now given certain orders to carry out which 
must have been especially repugnant to one like he who was so absolutely 
in sympathy with the troops of his garrison, and who had done everything 
he could to better their condition. He was directed to withdraw from the 
men of Fuller’s and Warburton’s Regiments certain allowances which they 
had drawn at Gibraltar; he foresaw that the stoppage of these would 
lead to disturbances and possibly to mutiny ; and in a letter to the Duke 
of Newcastle dated 28th June, 1747, he described what happened when he 
mustered the troops to communicate to them the instructions he had 
received and to inform them of the deductions which were in the future 
to be made from their pay. 

*“‘ In a few hours after,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ the whole garrison was in a general 
mutiny and the troops ran and returned their provisions into store in a 
tumultuous manner, and swore that they were no longer soldiers. It was 
impossible to discover any leader, for in an instant there were more than a 
thousand assembled together; as I thought no time was to be lost to 
prevent the threatening danger I immediately ordered them under arms 
and met them upon the parade and informed them it was His Majesty’s 
order, and that nothing but the exigencies of the State for money to carry 
on the War could occasion this stoppage being made. They remonstrated 
regiment by regiment that they were ready to obey His Majesty’s com- 
mands with their lives, but they must perish in this climate if these stop- 
pages were made, that it was scarce possible for them honestly now to 
supply themselves with necessarys and the Common Refreshments of Life 
in this scarce and dear place, but it would be absolutely so with those deduc- 
tions, and that therefore, if they had not their full pay they could be no 
longer soldiers, all reasoning proving ineffectual, and perceiving many to be 
heated with drink, I found myself obliged to order their pay and provisions 
to be continued to them till His Majesty’s further Pleasure should be known, 
when they huzza’d and said they would serve faithfully. I told your Grace 
in several of my former letters that I dreaded the consequences of such an 
order being issued and I may now rejoice that nothing worse had happened, 
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for I will venture to affirm that had four hours been neglected to have 
given them their satisfaction, no reasoning would have been able to have 
stopped their rage, and force we had not to quell it with.” 

What we should now call a Board, or a Court of Inquiry, but what in 
those days received the more important designation of a Council-of-War, 
was assembled on the 27th August, 1748, and of this Lieut.-Colonel Horseman 
and Major Lawrence were both members, to consider and report upon the 
whole question of allowances ; and this Court unanimously decided that 
neither the whole nor any part of them ought to be withdrawn from the 
troops, and for the present, at any rate, no deductions appear to have been 
made. 

By this time Knowles had been promoted and had left Louisburg on 
the 18th September, 1747, to take command of the West Indian Squadron, 
Colonel Hopson, of Fuller’s Regiment, having relieved him in command of 
the garrison. 

On the 11th March, 1748, a Congress had been opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the chief parties being Great Britain, Austria and Holland on the one side 
and France and Spain on the other, and in October of this year a treaty was 
signed by all the belligerent Powers, and under the terms of this Louisburg 
was to be restored to France in exchange for Madras. Some months, 
however, were still to elapse and another long winter was to be spent at 
Louisburg before the British regiments were to leave ; and Major Charles 
Lawrence of Warburton’s Regiment was actually underestimating the 
duration of their stay, when, writing to Knowles on the 12th October, 1748, 
he said : “‘ Some say we shall battle the elements in this damned place for 
six or eight months longer!” * 

Louisburg being now to be given back to the French, it became neces- 
sary, as a counterpoise to French power in these regions, to develop Nova 
Scotia, and it was resolved to transfer thither the British regiments from 
Louisburg, and Chebuctoo Bay was decided upon as the site for the new 
capital, to which the name of Halifax was given in honour of the President 
of the Board of Trade and Plantations. Colonel the Hon. Edward Cornwallis 
was named as the first Governor and arrived in June, 1749.f On arrival 
he at once wrote to Hopson asking him to send him 500 men, to which 
request Hopson complied so far as to send him a company from Fuller’s 
and another from Warburton’s Regiment. 

There appears to have been considerable confusion and misunderstanding 
as to the provision of transports to bring away the British troops from 
Louisburg on relief by the French. On the 23rd June Cornwallis wrote 
home to the Duke of Bedford suggesting the hire at Chebuctoo of the neces- 


* British Museum, Add. MSS. 15956, p. 177. ¢ McLennan, Louisbourg, p. 182. 
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sary shipping; and about the same date he wrote to the Commissioners 
for Trade and Plantations saying: “I wrote to Mr. Hopson that I was 
going into Chebucto and desired him to bring the Garrison thither, 
imagining he had transports ready. ... By his letter I find he is in great 
perplexity, the French are arrived and he has no transports.” Happily 
Hopson and the French relieving Governor were soon on excellent terms, 
and the former was able to arrange that the British should be conveyed to 
Chebuctoo in the empty French transports, and the course and effect of the 
arrangements made may be traced in the following extracts from the corre- 
spondence of Cornwallis and Hopson. 

Writing on the 24th July, 1749, from Chebuctoo to the Duke of Bedford 
Cornwallis said: ‘‘ Just now a ship arrived with four companies from 
Louisburg. Mr. Hopson evacuated Wednesday was se’enight and embarked 
on the French transports.”’ 

On the same day Cornwallis wrote to the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
that “‘ a few days after several of the transports arrived, and before the ist 
July they were all in the harbour. ... The 6th July I sent him the 
‘ London, Winchelsea, Wilmington and Merry Jacks—the Brotherhood had 
sailed some days before.” 

Then Hopson wrote from Louisburg to the Duke of Bedford: ‘‘ On 
board the Brotherhood, July 14th, 1749. ... At the time of Colonel 
Cornwallis’s writing this he was not got into port and had no account of 
his transports, but pressed my sending him 500 men to Chebucto which I 
immediately complied with by hiring a vessel to carry thither a company 
of my regiment, and one of Colonel Warburton’s, which greatly exceeded 
the number he desired.”’ 

The two British regiments—Fuller’s and Warburton’s—appear to have 
arrived at Chebuctoo on the 28th July, and on the 11th September one of 
Colonel Cornwallis’ staff writes to the Duke of Bedford :— 

“Many useful men are come from Louisburg. ... Colonel War- 
burton’s Regiment is a very good one.” 

With the establishment of peace the armed forces of Britain again 
suffered serious reduction. ‘“‘ In the year after the Peace the land forces 
in Great Britain were reduced to little more than 18,000 men; those in 
Minorca, Gibraltar and the American Plantations to 10,000; while the 
sailors retained in the Royal Navy were under 17,000.” * 

The discharged men were invited to emigrate and settle in Nova Scotia, 
each settler being offered a freehold of 50 acres with Io acres for every child, 
a free passage out and exemptions from taxation for ten years. Some 
4,000 persons embarked for Chebuctoo with Colonel Cornwallis and helped 


* Mahon, History of England, Vol. IV, p. 5. 
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to found the new Colony and the town of Halifax, which, in the first winter 
—that of 1749-50—consisted of no more than 300 wooden huts surrounded 
by a palisade. 

Two companies of Rangers were formed for the defence of the Settle- 
ment, in addition to which two battalions of regular troops were detailed 
for the garrison of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland ; one of these battalions 
was Warburton’s Regiment and the other appears to have been the 4oth 
Foot. 


CHAPTER II 


1749-1758 
NOVA SCOTIA 


“ HE conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was followed by 
the usual reduction of the forces in Britain. The ten new 
regiments and several other corps were disbanded, leaving 
for the cavalry all the regiments now in the Army List down to the 14th 
Hussars, and in the infantry the Foot Guards and the Ist to the 49th Regi- 
ments of the Line. The strength of all corps was, of course, diminished 
and the British Establishment was fixed at 30,000 men, two-thirds of them 
for service at home and one-third for colonial garrisons. The rest of the 
Army, 37 regiments in all, but very weak in numbers, was as usual turned 
over to the Irish Establishment.” * 


In the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1748, the following announce- 
ment is made :— 


“A List of the Regiments to be continued on the Establishment of 
Great Britain. 


7 Battal. of Guards. Welch Fuzileers. 

Thomas Howard. Ancram. 

Barrell. Henry Beauclerk. 

Guise. Leighton. 

Wolfe. Johnson. 

Bocland. Cholmondley. 

Skelton. Fleming. 

Poultney. De Jean. 

Herbert. Infantry . . . . 14,492 

George Beauclerk. Cavalry . . . . 4,503 

Sackville. 

Scots Fuzileers. 18,995 
Gibraltar. Minorca. 

Wolfe’s. Skelton. 

George Beauclerk. Henry Beauclerk. 

Leighton. Johnson. 

Fleming. De Jean. 


* Fortescue, The History of The British Aymy, Vol. II, p. 261. 
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‘*To be continued on the Irish Establishment. 


2 Bat. of Royal Scots. 
Foulk. 

Reed. 

Tyrawley. 
Harrison. 
Handaside. 
Irwin's. 

English Fuzileers. 
Whinyard. 

Royal Irish. 
Offerell’s. 
Anstruther. 
Blackney. 
Hopson’s. 
Penmure. 


Frampton. 
Otway. 
Richbell. 
Lord John Murray. 
Kenedy. 
Ley. 
Warburton. 
Thomas Murray. 
Lascell. 
Conway. 
Infantry 


Cavalry 
Total . . . 


‘“‘A List of Regiments to be reduced. 


ro Reg. of Mar. . II,000 
Brages.%. «sw <“@ 4> ~ 850 
Bruce’ 4. = ». w~ & 4 1,546 
Pool, «- -3...4 ei a os 1,548 
Batereau. . ... . 1,555 
Louden. . ... . I,045 
Shirley . . . .. . 815 


42 Addit. Comp. . 
Lord J. Murray’s . 
Foot Guards 

Total to be reduced 


Cavalry . 
Reduced in all. 


[1749 


37,883 " 


The general effect of these reductions of the Army, and particularly the 
disbandment of the ten regiments of Marines raised in 1739 and 1740, and 
of the regiment of Foot then having precedence as the 42nd, viz. General 
Oglethorpe’s Regiment raised for service in Georgia, was that the regiments 
which had come into existence later than these, were all moved up in the 
order of Army precedence, and Warburton’s Regiment now took its place 


in the Army List as the 45th. 


The following is taken from an Inspection Return of the Regiment, 
dated ‘ Halifax, Nova Scotia, 7th December, 1749,” therefore compiled 
very shortly after it had landed there from Louisburg :— 


“‘ Companies: Colonel Hugh Warburton’s. 
Lieut.-Colonel John Horseman’s. 
Major Charles Lawrence’s. 
Captain William Belton’s. 
Captain Hungerford Luttrell’s. 
Captain Alexander Murray’s. 
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Captain Charles Urquhart’s. 
Captain William Cotterell’s. 
Captain William Walters’. 


‘‘ Absent Officers. Since what time. By whose leave and for what time. 

Captain Charles Urquhart 28th August, His Majesty’s. 
1747- 

Lieut. James Clarke 18th April, 1748. do. 

Lieut. Charles Webb 2oth May, 1749. + Jecruiting at New York. 

Captain William Walters 12thSeptember, H.E. Gov. Cornwallis’s, 
1749. 6 months. 

Captain William Belton 30th October, Do. for his health at 
1749. Boston. 4 months.” 


When Warburton’s Regiment arrived in Halifax from Louisburg, 
Annapolis was the capital of the province of Nova Scotia, but in the follow- 
ing year Annapolis was superseded as the capital by Halifax ; the different 
posts garrisoned by troops were the following: Annapolis Royal, Halifax, 
Chignecto, Mines, Piziquid, Lunenburg, Dartmouth, George’s Island and 
Fort Sackville. At the time of the foundation of Halifax the Acadian 
population, who had become subject to the laws of Great Britain in 1714, 
numbered from 12,000 to 13,000, while the Micmacs, the chief Indian tribe 
in those parts, were generally scattered through the territory traversed 
by the Shubenacadie, a stream which extended from the vicinity of Halifax 
to the Bay of Fundy. 

The Regiment had barely landed when both Lieut.-Colonel Horseman 
and Major Lawrence were nominated Members of Council at a council 
held by Colonel Cornwallis, the new Governor, on board the Beaufort, on 
the 31st July, 1749 ; while Captain Cotterell,* also of the Regiment, was 
the first Provost-Marshal to be appointed in the new garrison. 

Though Captain Murray is not shown as “ absent ”’ in the Inspection 
Return quoted from above, it is very evident from his letters that he was 
at home during at any rate the greater part of the year 1749, rejoining the 
Regiment in Halifax on the 30th September ; in a letter,t dated the r1th 
October, he states that the barracks for the troops are being built and then 
goesontosay: “the settlers have already raised about 500 houses and huts, 
so our town begins to make a figure. Our Regiment has raised four square 
forts at different avenues to defend the town, and a citadel, two companies 
in each fort. The town lies on the south side of Chebucto Bay, pleasantly 
situated on a fine natural harbour. . . . The lands seem rich and I believe 


* He became Member of Council 23rd October, 1752, and Provincial Secretary in April, 


754- 
H See Regimental Annual for 1927, pp. 242, 243. 
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will produce anything, but the Indians of that tmbe called Mick-Mocks 
have broke the peace and killed some of the settlers, which fnghtens them 
and they dare not go from sight of our forts. ... The Governor has 
raised two companies of Rangers of a hundred men each, all New England 
men. ... The country has hitherto proved very wholesome, for though 
our people have been much fatigued in raising forts and doing duty and 
lying on the new-cleared ground in tents, we have but about ten men of 
the whole Regiment sick.” 

Of the ten years which Warburton’s Regiment now spent in Nova 
Scotia—from 1749 to 1758—there is unfortunately very little to be dis- 
covered ; there are no Monthly Returns for that period in existence ; the 
State Papers of those days do not appear to have concerned themselves 
with the doings of our Regiments serving on the fringes of our Empire 
then in the making; and such details as have here been gathered together 
of the life of the 45th nearly two centuries ago, have been collected from 
certain rare books and from such few papers as survive in the Public Record 
Office and British Museum.* 

A Return dated ‘‘ Nova Scotia, the 19th August, 1749,” shows that of 
the Regiment there were present and effective 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 
6 Captains, 9 Lieutenants, 9 Ensigns, 1 Chaplain, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quarter- 
master, r Surgeon, r Assistant Surgeon or Mate as he was then styled, 25 
Sergeants, 26 Corporals, 17 Drummers, and 645 Privates; and with so few 
regular troops in the Province, scattered over and among so many small 
and isolated posts, with an ever-present danger of attack by the Indians 
or by the French, it is perhaps small wonder that somewhat unusual meas- 
ures had to be adopted to ensure the security of this distant possession of 
the Crown. 

In October, 1749, the Governor issued a proclamation offering ten 
guineas for every Indian scalp which might be brought in ; and in January 
of the following year it was enacted that all male settlers between the ages 
of 16 and 60 were to be formed into companies of from 60 to 70 men each 
In every quarter of the town of Halifax, with a captain and two subalterns 
to every company, of which one officer and 30 men were to “ assemble 
every evening at sunset on the gun firing,” remaining on guard until sunrise. 

On 22nd March Captain St. Loe of the 45th was sent with a company 
to Piziquid—at that time probably little better than a log-built fort—and 
on the 4th April Major Lawrence set out with 400 men, of whom 165 were 
Regulars and the remainder Rangers, to erect a fort at Chignecto and 

* Selections from the Public Documents of the Province of Nova Scotia, edited by T. B. 


Ekins; History of Nova Scotia and Acadie, by B. Murdock; Add. MSS., British Museum, 
under Cornwallis and Hopson; P.R.O., W.O. 26/21. 
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destroy any similar retrenchments which the French might have erected 
in the neighbourhood. Marching by way of Piziquid and Mines, Lawrence 
reached Chignecto to find that the French were here in overpowering force, 
so he fell back some little distance, built a fort, later known as Fort Lawrence, 
near Beaubassin, and then withdrew to Mines, while the French began the 
building of a fort at Beauséjour, which later on was to give the British 
some trouble. 

The misery, privations and hardships of life were not without their 
effect upon the morale of the troops, and in June a man of Warburton’s 
was found guilty of desertion and ordered to be shot, while in July, 9 men 
of Philipps’ Regiment and 15 of Cornwallis’ also deserted; a study 
of contemporary Nova Scotian history serves to show that desertion 
was encouraged and abetted by the village priests, who had been per- 
mitted to remain in spiritual charge of the original French settlers of the 
Province. 

In July Major Lawrence was transferred in the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
to the 4oth (Cornwallis’) Regiment and appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Annapolis Royal ; he does not, however, appear to have been in any hurry 
to take up his new appointment, for during July he was superintending the 
erection of a fort and blockhouse upon the Piziquid River—later to be 
known as Fort Edward, Windsor, and in August he was ordered, in com- 
mand of a small force, to proceed to Chignecto, where the French were 
believed to have taken up a position. Lawrence left Piziquid for Mines 
on the roth August, taking with him Lascelles’ Regiment—the 47th—which 
had only very recently arrived at Halifax from Ireland, and 300 of the 45th, 
and embarked on several small sloops for Chignecto, Cornwallis speeding 
the troops on the way with the remark that “‘ he never saw a detachment 
of better men.” The little expeditionary force reached Chignecto in due 
course, and here Lawrence found that his landing was to be opposed by 
a large body of Indians and French strongly entrenched. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing this opposition,”” we read in Murdock’s History of Nova Scotia, 
*‘ the gallant and intrepid behaviour of the English beat them out although 
the defenders are said to have outnumbered them six-fold. A schooner 
that led in was near being destroyed, when Lawrence, perceiving, did not 
wait for the entire landing of his troops, but put himself at the head of 111 
who had got on shore, marched up boldly to the entrenchment and received 
their fire, not a man of his offering to discharge his piece in return until 
they were at the foot of the entrenchment, when his men poured in their 
fire and the foe took to flight. On the English side there were six killed 
and twelve wounded.’ Lawrence now established himself at Beaubassin. 

Of the more domestic and peaceful occurrences of this year, it may 
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here be mentioned that on the rst June one Lieut. Horatio Gates * was 
transferred as captain from the 2oth to the 45th and seems to have lost 
no time both in joining and in securing for himself an extra-regimental 
appointment, for by August he was already A.D.C. to the Governor, Colonel 
Cornwallis, his emoluments being, however, of a somewhat nebulous char- 
acter, for in September Cornwallis was writing to the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations that “there is a profit arising from the delivery of rum and 
molasses called ‘ Eights,’ which I gave between Mr. Bulkeleyf and Mr. 
Gates, who acted as my Aides-de-Camp, for the severe fatigue they under- 
went for six months, having no salary allotted to them.” 

At this time two of the forts guarding Halifax were known as Fort 
Horseman and Fort Luttrell, being named after the Lieut.-Colonel and Major 
of the 45th. 

On the 29th May, 1751, Captain P. Sutherland of the 45th proceeded 
with a detachment to Piziquid, where on the 23rd September he was relieved 
by a larger detachment commanded by Captain A. Murray, whose account 
of the events preceding his departure from Halifax, his march to Piziquid 
and of the place itself and the surrounding country is contained in a letter 
to his father written on the 2nd October: ‘‘ We have been a good deal 
molested by the Indians and the troops have been very much harassed 
and fatigued, of which I have had my share, for on three different attacks 
it happened I was always on duty at that time, but thank God never was 
in any great danger, for as soon as ever they did their mischief they run 
off, and a cow may as well catch a hare as Regulars can Indians, and they 
know us so well they never attacked where we guarded, and before we 
can get at the place alarmed they are far enough in the woods.... I 
set out the 20th September with another captain of our Regiment, his 
name is Gates, a great favourite with the Governor and was one of his 
Aide-de-Camps, four subalterns and 140 privates, all of our Regiment, and 
a Lieut. and 30 Rangers—in all about 200 men with the Officers and Non- 
commissioned Officers. 

“ The first night we lay at my old government, Fort Sackville ; next 
morning by break of day we marched all in order of battle lest the Indians 
should have attempted to surprise us. Manie’”’ (Mrs. Murray) ‘‘ and the 
baggage with the Baggage Guard marched between the Rangers, who 
were our Advanced Guard and me who led the main body. Gates com- 
manded in the rear, and a subaltern and thirty men behind him to guard 
the rear in all defiles of which we had a good many. That night we slept 
m the woods in the Indian manner with a fire at our feet... . Next day 


* Afterwards the well-known Republican General. ¢ Ensign Richard Bulkeley, 45th. 
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we marched all through the woods and late in the evening arrived at the 
first French village of my Government, and next day reached the Fort. 

“I was never so amazed in my life to see so fine a country as this is. 
My fort stands on a fine nsing ground where the grass is so luxuriant as 
even at this season to strike a man above the knees with red clover and 
rye grass . . . with a large navigable river running by the foot of it called 
River Piziquid. From the fort we have a most delightful prospect of the 
river, fine cornfields and seven French villages, many of which I can see 
from my window; I can ride a mile or two round my fort in safety, but 
further not without a party for fear of lurking Indians. ... I and all 
the officers marched the whole way afoot about 80 miles from Halifax, 
70 of which I believe are the worst in the world, all through woods where 
you cannot see ten yards on every side of you, which makes it so dangerous 
for the ambuscades of the Indians; at night we are either obliged to clear 
a spot to lie in or go to a place cleared by a former party for that purpose, 
where we can have a long range to post our sentries round to prevent 
surprise, and every man sleeps with his firelock by his side. 

“Captain Gates he commands at Mines, and the day after we arrived 
here I sent him and two subalterns and 70 men to his government.” (This 
left Captain Murray with only two officers.) ‘“‘ The Lieutenant’s name is 
Collingwood, a very good lad and lives with us; the Ensign is but a poor 
one |” 

At this time Major H. Luttrell of the Regiment appears to have been 
in command at Chignecto. 

In the first half of the year 1751, two drafts of recruits were shipped 
off from England to the Head-quarters of the Regiment at Halifax, a party 
104 strong embarking in the Prince of Orange on the 27th May, while another 
draft of 18 only was sent on board the Suzannah on the 13th June. 

On the 25th July of this year a very important and comprehensive order 
was promulgated, containing the “ Regulations for the Colours, Cloathing 
etc., of Our Marching Regiments of Foot ... to be duly observed and 
put in execution at such times as these particulars are or shall be furnished, 
VIZ. :— 

“Colours. The King’s or First Colour of every Regiment is to be the 
Great Union throughout. The Second Colour is to be the Colour of the 
Facing of the Regiment with the Union in the Upper Canton.... In 
the centre of each Colour is to be painted or embroidered in Gold Roman 
Characters the number of the Rank of the Regiment within a wreath of 
Roses and Thistles on the same stalk. ... The size of the Colour and the 
length of the Pike to be the same as those of the Royal Regiment of Foot 
Guards. 
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“The Cords and Tassels of all Colours to be crimson and gold mixed. 

“The Drummers of all the other Regiments (than Royal) are to be 
cloathed with the colour of the Facing of their Regiment, lined, faced and 
lapelied on the Breast with red, and laced in such manner as the Colonel 
shall think fit for distinction sake, the Lace, however, being of the colour 
of that on the soldiers’ coats. 

“ The front of the Grenadier Caps to be the same colour as the Facing 
of the Regiment with the King’s Cypher embroidered and Crown over it, 
the little Flap to be red with the White Horse and Motto over it—‘ Nec 
Aspera Terrent ’—the back part of the Cap to be red, the turn-up to be the 
colour of the front with the Number of the Regiment in the middle part 
behind. 

“Drums. The front or forepart of the Drums to be painted with the 
Colour of the Facing of the Regiment, with the King’s Cypher and Crown 
and the Number of the Regiment under it. 

“‘ General View of the Facings of the Marching Regiments of Foot. 

x S x * ® 


“Green. 45th Regiment. Deep Green. Colonel Warburton’s.” 

In the Order the Number of the Regiment is throughout and for the 
first time given unusual prominence, and each Regiment is mentioned 
first, by its Numerical Title, and secondly, by the name of the Colonel, and 
not, as always heretofore, by the latter only ; and henceforth Regiments 
were almost invariably described and designated by their numbers alone. 

During this year there was a good deal of fighting with the Indians ; a 
party of Rangers under a very gallant leader, one Captain Bartelo, was 
out one morning near Chignecto; the party was attacked unexpectedly 
by Indians, Bartelo was killed, his men dispersed and many killed and 
scalped ; but on the troops at the Fort of Chignecto, consisting of the 45th 
and 47th Regiments, turning out, the Indians bolted, leaving the bodies 
of Bartelo and his men to be recovered. Again about the beginning of May 
a party of sixty Indians came down to the village of Dartmouth, and on the 
alarm being given Captain Murray was turned out with the Grenadier 
Company of the 45th to go to the assistance of the villagers: “ Before I 
got over,” he writes in a letter home, ‘‘ they were gone. The village was 
defended with about forty Rangers, commanded by one Captain Clapham 
and thirty of our men under Lieut. Clark. ... I found the Indians had 
stole into the village through the brush between a blockhouse where our 
men were posted and the redoubt where the Rangers lay. They had killed 
and mangled a sergeant of ours and a corporal and carried off six men 
prisoners. The sergeant and corporal and men were off guard asleep in 
a hut ; they broke into the houses of the inhabitants and killed and scalped 
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several of them and wounded others to the amount of twenty-seven men, 
women and children, for they spared neither age nor sex. So soon as the 
alarm was given by the outcries of these poor people surprised in their beds, 
Clapham, who is a bold man, and Clark sallied out to their relief, and with 
only twenty men beat back about a hundred and fifty of these butchering 
villains : poor Clark was shot through both legs, but I hope will have the 
use of them, and one soldier of ours (was) killed in the engagement.”’ 

Murdock in his Htstory of Nova Scotia mentions this affair and states 
that the Indians killed the Sergeant “‘ and not content with his life cut his 
left arm off and afterwards scalped him.” 

On 29th May Captain Sutherland was detached to Piziquid with a party 
of the 45th, while in September Major Luttrell was commanding at Chig- 
necto, where or in the neighbourhood he also had some fighting with a 
mixed party of French and Indians. 

The past winter appears to have been a very trying one, for Captain 
Murray tells us that “‘ we have lost a great many men last winter by sick- 
ness, amongst them poor Captain Belton.” 

In July, 1752, Colonel Cornwallis resigned the governorship of Nova 
Scotia, and was succeeded by General Hopson,* and in the same month 
“ Winkworth Tonge, Gent,” ¢ was ordered to Chignecto to take over charge 
of the fortifications, repair of buildings, etc., and to repair ‘‘ Fort Lawrence 
in such a manner as to bring its profile up to the first design.”” This young 
officer seems to have possessed unusual engineering ability, for as we shall 
see later he was employed in a similar capacity during the Siege of Louis- 
burg in 1758. 

In the spring of 1753 anew settlement, some sixty leagues from Halifax, 
at Lunenburg, was founded chiefly by German emigrants, and Captain 
Patrick Sutherland of the 45th seems to have been sent there in the dual 
capacity of Commandant and Justice of the Peace, and the following account 
of certain happenings there serve to give some indication of the versatile 
nature of the duties demanded of these officers of our Regiment who were 
doing their best to keep the peace, within and without their borders, at 
this very distant outpost of Empire. 

“On Saturday, 12th December at 9g a.m. Lieut.-Colonel§ Patrick 
Sutherland, who had the command of the troops and the settlement at 
Lunenburg, was informed that a large number of the inhabitants were 
assembling at the blockhouse erected there for the Militia to mount guard 
in, and that they had confined one John Petriquin under pretence that 


* Described by Murray as “‘ the cleverest man in the Colony and the most diligent.” 

¢ An Ensign in Warburton’s, having been appointed the 31st August, 1749. 

¢~ This account is taken from Murdock’s Htstory of Nova Scotia, Vol. II, p. 227 e seq. 
§ Possibly local rank. 
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he had concealed a letter which he said he had received from England, 
enumerating a number of articles sent over for them that they had not 
received. Lieut.-Colonel Sutherland and Mr. Zouberbuhler, J.P., went to 
the blockhouse where they found Petriquin confined in the Black Hole. 
They could not ascertain who had confined him, on which they released 
him. They had not got very far when a mob took Petriquin out of their 
hands and imprisoned him again. Sutherland having, without success, 
attempted to reason with the populace, ordered the proclamation (under 
the Riot Act) to be read, after which he called on a constable who was there 
to arrest one of the ringleaders. The constable refused to do so; on this 
Mr. Sutherland retired and about three hours later sent three constables 
with a warrant to bring Petriquin before him and require his accusers to 
appear. The people refused to allow this warrant to be executed, but 
promised to send the prisoner to be examined after dinner. As this promise 
was not fulfilled Sutherland and Zouberbuhler went to the blockhouse in 
the evening ; Sutherland addressed them in vain for nearly an hour, but 
failed to induce them to give up the prisoner. The inhabitants then put 
Petriquin to torture under pressure of which he stated that the letter was 
in Zouberbuhler’s hands, who had given him ten guineas to say nothing 
about it. The mob threatened to pull Zouberbuhler limb from limb and 
he retired to the fort for protection. 

“On the 16th December the mob came to the fort, threatened to break 
in the gate and demanded Zouberbuhler dead or alive, but Sutherland 
refused to give him up, and the mob now threatened Sutherland himself 
and declared they would not submit to any government.” 

Fortunately their arms were all lodged in the Militia blockhouse, but 
they now went round the settlement calling upon everybody to join them 
on pain of death, and later on in the evening they went in a body to a small 
log house, where there was only a corporal’s guard, and demanded its 
surrender, opening fire on refusal. This was returned, and two of the rioters 
were wounded. Sutherland now sent an officerto Halifax with a report, 
and Colonel Lawrence promptly dispatched 400 men to Lunenburg in 
four sloops, and on their arrival the mob was dispersed, the situation became 
normal again, and by the middle of January, 1754, the troops were with- 
drawn, leaving one officer and 40 men only as garrison for the blockhouse. 

In his account of the happenings in the year 1754 in Nova Scotia, 
Murdock specially singles out five officers for mention, and of the five four 
belonged or had belonged to the 45th: ‘‘ Lawrence and Monckton (47th) 
stood high as officers and attained still higher distinction as occasion brought 
out their talents. Bulkley, Gates and Tonge and many of the other officers 
were men of decided talent.” 
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In August the fort at Mines was dismantled and the garrison sent to 
Piziquid, where Captain Murray was again commanding after a short turn 
of duty in Halifax ; and during the whole of this year he was engaged in the 
disagreeable duty of expelling the French inhabitants * who, stirred up by 
their priests, refused to take the oath of allegiance and would, if left undis- 
turbed, have been a serious danger to the Province in the war which was 
now again about to open between Great Britain and France. 

On the r4th October Lawrence was sworn in as Governor, and early in 
1755 he sent Lieut.-Colonel Monckton to Governor Shirley of Massachusetts 
to concert plans for an expedition which had been decided upon against 
the French Fort of Beauséjour, for Lawrence was absolutely convinced that 
the French were only awaiting an opportunity to get possession of the eastern 
portion of the Province of Nova Scotia, in order to obtain uninterrupted 
communication between Cape Breton (Louisburg) and Canada. “ Prom- 
inent in the threatening aspect of affairs stood Fort Beauséjour daily 
being strengthened by the working parties and its garrison increased, owing 
to the religious terrors put in practice to urge the unfortunate population 
to proceed thither. So long as the Fort remained in strength, it extended 
great encouragement to French designs.” t On the 19th April orders were 
sent to Lieut.-Colonel Monckton to attack the fort, which was built in the 
form of a pentagon and stood on rising ground commanding the Bay of 
Chignecto from which it was separated by a marsh; and on the 28th June 
Lawrence was able to announce its surrender in a letter { to the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations, with a loss on the British side of some 40 killed and 
wounded. He added that “ Ensign Tonge of Major General Warburton’s 
Regiment, acting as Sub-Engineer, received a shot in his thigh as he was 
taking a survey of the ground for the trenches and the batteries to be raised 
against the fort.” 

In the following month—July—there occurred Braddock’s disaster on 
the Monongahela, and in this action Captain Gates of the 45th—then 
commanding a New York Independent Company—was wounded, while 
the report of the affair also includes among the wounded “ Captain Floyer 
of General Warburton’s Regiment.”” This is obviously a mistake as this 
officer belonged to the goth Foot according to the printed Army Lists for 
1754 and 1755, and from Smythies’ Htstory of the 40th Regiment he appears 
to have died of the wound he received when serving under Braddock in 
command of a detachment of sailors. 

It may not be without interest to record here the names of the officers 
‘shown in the Army List for 1755 as then serving in the 45th Regiment :— 


* Extracts from many letters from and to Captain Murray during this period of unrest 
will be found in the Regimental Annual for 1926. 
{ Kingsford, The History of Canada, Vol. III, p. 494. t P.R.O., C.O. 217/34, p. 46. 
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Colonel Hugh Warburton, Lieut.-Colonel Montague Wilmot (the date 
of whose appointment was the 8th April, 1755), Major Hungerford Luttrell, 
Captains Alexander Murray, William Cotterell, William Walters, Patrick 
Sutherland, William Powell, George Croxton and James Clark, Capt.- 
Lieut. Ralph Hill, Lieuts. Thomas Vaughan, James Ouchterlony, John 
Mitchell, James Cuningham, Gilfred Collingwood, John Pinhorne, Broderick 
French, Henry Dugdale, Richard Stevens and Winkworth Tonge, Ensigns 
Richard Bulkeley, William Needham, Charles Husband Collins, John Bevan, 
Walter Crosbie, John Bowen, John Wright, Edward Leigh * and William 
Hall, Chaplain Robert Brereton, Adjutant William Powell, Quartermaster 
Herbert Laurence and Surgeon Richard Veale. 

On the 30th December, 1755, Lieut.-Colonel Wilmot was appointed 
a Member of Council. 

Some time early in May, 1756, Lawrence published a remarkable Pro- 
clamation which shows the extraordinary system under which border war- 
fare was carried on in those days, and incidentally proves that ‘‘ Methods 
of Retaliation,’’ of which we heard much during the Great War, were not 
without precedent. The Proclamation, which is signed by Cotterell as 
Secretary of Council, offers ‘‘ £30 for every male Indian prisoner above 
sixteen brought in alive, {25 for the scalp of such male Indian, and {25 for 
every female Indian or child brought in alive, the rewards to be paid by 
the officer commanding any of His Majesty’s forts in the Province immedi- 
ately on receiving the prisoners or scalps above mentioned ”’ ! 

On the 18th May war was declared in London against France, and on the 
22nd July the Earl of Loudon arrived in New York to take command of the 
troops in North America and conduct any operations which might be 
determined upon against French possessions in the New World; and at 
the same time Colonel Lawrence was appointed Capt.-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Colonel Robert Monckton Lieut.-Governor of Nova 
Scotia. It was no doubt in view of the approaching hostilities that, under 
date of the 12th February, 1755, the 45th Regiment had been ordered to 
be augmented “from their former number to 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 
drummers, and 100 effective men in each company besides Commission 
Officers. These are to authorize you by Beat of Drum or otherwise to 
raise so many Volunteers 1m any of our Provinces in America as shall be 
wanting to compleat the said Regiment to the above mentioned numbers.”’ 

* The names are given as in the Army List; in that for 1756 Leigh is spelt Lee. The 
Regimental agent now was Mr. Calcraft of Channel Row, Westminster. Murdock tells us 
that ‘‘a son of Mr. Morris, Member of Council, was given a commission in the 45th by 
Governor Shirley, though how he had authority thus to dispose of commissions is not stated. 
Ensign Morris’ commission is dated 30.6.1755 and on his death, 22.5.56, the vacant com- 


mission was given to his brother Alexander’’; there is, however, no Ensign Alexander 
Morris shown in the 45th in the 1757-61 Army Lists. 
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When Lord Loudon arrived in America affairs were in great confusion, 
while the French had already made themselves masters of Forts Oswego 
and Ontario. Loudon had been sent out with orders from Pitt to make 
a coup de main against the French strongholds in America, to reduce Louis- 
burg and then to proceed against Quebec, and by the end of April, 1757, 
he had concentrated a force of 6,300 men with abundant siege material 
at New York, but there was as yet no news of Admiral Holborne who was 
to come out with the fleet and reinforcements. At the end of June Loudon 
embarked his force for Halifax, where it was landed and the men exercised 
in attacks upon fortified positions and also, so it was afterwards unkindly 
remarked, “‘ in growing vegetables ” ! Admiral Holbore sailed from England 
for America in April with 11 ships of the line and 50 transports with 6,200 
soldiers under General Hopson, but failed to reach Halifax until the gth 
July ; and Pitt became so disgusted with the delays * that followed, that 
on the 30th December, 1757, he recalled Loudon, superseding him by 
General Jeffrey Amherst. 

On the 16th August Admiral Holborne had sailed for Louisburg, arriving 
off the harbour on the 2oth. He seems to have taken some troops with 
him from Halifax to serve as Marines upon the ships of his fleet, as was the 
general practice in those days, and the Grenadier Company of the 45th, with 
Captain Croxton and Lieut. Dugdale, was embarked in H.M.S. Tilbury. 
Holborne kept his position off Louisburg until well into September, on the 
25th of which month a terrible storm arose, the fleet was dispersed, and 
the Tilbury was wrecked on the rocks near St. Esprit, out of the complement 
of 400, 120 being lost, including the captain. The losses in the Grenadier 
Company of the 45th are given in a report from Lieut. Dugdale, dated 
Portsmouth, 27th December, 1757; he says: “I landed here last night 
from Brest. I was shipwrecked in the 72/bury, man-of-war, on the Island 
of Cape Britton (sic), the Z2/bury had on board the time she was lost one 
captain, one lieutenant, two sergeants, two corporals, one drummer, and 
forty-five grenadiers of General Warburton’s Regiment. I enclose a return 
of the above Grenadiers :— 

Captain Croxton, drowned. 

One corporal and seventeen grenadiers, ditto. 

Left at Louisburg, sick, three. 

Left at Brest sick, one sergeant, one corporal, one drummer and ten 
grenadiers. 

Dead at Brest, five. 

Entered into the French service, three. 

At Portsmouth one Lieutenant, one sergeant and seven grenadiers.”’ 


* Of Loudon a wit remarked that “‘ he was like King George upon the signposts, always 
on horseback but never advancingj’’ ! 
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From the fact that so many of the surviving soldiers were taken into 
Brest, and that a French ship, the Hermione, when later captured, was 
found to have 33 English prisoners on board, it seems likely that many of 
those saved were picked up by ships of the French fleet, or else reached 
the shore of Cape Breton where they were made prisoners by the French 
garrison of Louisburg. 

The force under Amherst detailed for the capture of Louisburg was 
composed of 11,936 infantry with 324 gunners, the infantry being drawn 
from the following regiments, viz., the Ist, 15th, 17th, 22nd, 35th, 4oth, 
45th, 47th, 48th, 58th, the 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 6oth, and the 
63rd Regiments. The 45th Regiment was to be in the 4th Brigade, com- 
manded by its own C.O., Lieut.-Colonel Wilmot, while Colonel Lawrence, 
who in December, 1757, was accorded the rank of Brig.-General “‘ in America 
only,” commanded what virtually amounted to a division of two brigades, 
the 2nd and 4th. 

The garrison of Louisburg was composed of some 3,000 Regulars and 
700 Canadians, the Regulars comprising the following :— 


24 Companies of Marines. 

2 Companies of Artillery. 

2nd Battalion Volontaires Etrangers. 

2nd Battalion of the Regiment of Cambise. 
2nd Battalion of the Regiment of Artois. 
2nd Battalion of the Regiment of Bourgoyne. 


The 45th Regiment with the 1st, 40th and 47th Regiments embarked 
on the expedition on the 2oth and 21st May, 1758. 

We can hardly do better than quote extracts, giving an account of 
those last days in Halifax, taken from the letter written by an officer of 
the 45th Regiment to Lord Sackville, and dated ‘on Board the Ludlow 
Castle at Sea, May 30th, 1758.”"* This officer was Captain and Bt.-Lieut.- 
Colonel James Cuningham, the date of whose captaincy in the 45th was 
the rst October, 1755, and who had been for some little time serving on the 
staff of General Abercromby, with whom he had served at Ticonderoga, 
for his share in which action he was, on the 14th October, 1758, given a 
Bt.-Lieut.-Colonelcy. 

“In my letter to your Lordship dated in March I informed you of 
what was at that time transacting on this Continent, and of my motives 
for proceeding to Halifax, and I cannot say that I repent of the voyage I 
made ; I must own that I was a good deal mortified that my situation 
obliged me to quit a service I was so deeply interested in, and in which 


* Given at length in McLennan’s Loutsbourg, pp. 237-241. 
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some intimate friends of mine have so great a share; both my gratitude 
to General Abercromby in appointing me his Aide-de-Camp, and obedience 
to your Lordship’s intentions, that I should serve with him, soon deter- 
mined what part to take. ... 

“April 28th. We arrived at Halifax where we found that from the 
15th to that day, the Prince Frederick and Juno, transports with Amherst’s 
regiments on board, and some Ordinance Store Ships, had arrived from 
England. The Prince Frederick had lost her masts in a gale of wind and 
had replaced them from the Le Arc en Ceil (sic) of 50 guns, which lay at 
Halifax. One transport had sprung a leak at sea, was lost, but the troops 
saved. We found the Royal, goth, 45th and 47th Regiments that wintered 
at Halifax, employed in making fascines and gabions etc., and go carpenters 
that had been sent from New England employed under the direction of 
Colonel Basteed in making six block houses of squared timber, upon the 
upper part of which a platform is made for small cannon, with a parapet 
musquet-proof, and underneath Musquetry may likewise be used through 
loopholes. .. . They were likewise employed in making a sort of sling 
cart, with which eight feet high and of a great breadth to transport cannon 
over marshy ground. The troops remained on board the transports and 
were extremely healthy. 

“May goth. Admiral Boscawen arrived with the following ships” (12 
ships named). ‘‘ The same day arrived the 35th, 48th, and Monckton 
Battn. of R. As. under convoy of a 22-gun ship from Philadelphia. 

“May 16th. Arrived Commodore Durrell from New York with the 
Devonshire, Ludlow Castle, and three frigates, with Brig.-General Whitmore, 
the 17th and 22nd Regiments, all the artillery and stores intended for the 
siege of Louisburg last year... . 

““May 21st. A body of Rangers were formed consisting of 1,100 from 
detachments of the several corps and 500 men sent from New England, 
all under the command of Captain Scott of the 7oth Regiment, who has 
been accustomed to that service. Their clothes are cut short, and they 
have exchanged their heavy arms for the light fusils of the additional 
companies of Fraser’s that are left at Halifax. This body of troops wilt 
be of excellent service in protecting their camp from the insults of the 
Indians. . . . During the recess their stay at Halifax afforded them, the 
Generals did not fail to accustom the troops to what they were soon to 
encounter. Some military operations were daily carried on. They fre- 
quently landed in the boats of the transports and practised in the woods 
the different manceuvres they were likely to act on the island of Cape 
Breton. ... We found it possible to land 3,500 men in the boats belonging 
to the transports, and when the boats from the men-of-war assisted, 5,000 
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men could be landed. ... Your Lordship doubtless knows that General 
Whitmore was directed from home to command in Nova Scotia, and to 
detach General Lawrence, in case General Amherst did not arrive in time, 
to proceed in the operations of the siege. . . . 

““May 28th. It is impossible for me to express to your Lordship the 
harmony, spirit and confidence that reigns universally through the Army 
and Navy. I parted with my friends General Lawrence, General Wolfe 
and the Admiral on board the Namur when they were under sail, and I 
cannot say but that I earnestly wished that I had been destined for that 
service. I embarked on board the Ludlow Castle of 40 guns with General 
Hopson, we cleared the harbour before the fleet. We met the Dublin 
and saw her join the fleet, I suppose that General Amherst was on board. 
I esteem my self unfortunate in not meeting him before my departure as 
he possibly might have despatches for General Abercromby. .. . 

“On Monday, May 2oth, the advance was begun. At dawn the signal 
to unmoor was given from the Namur. At nine the fleet was under way, 
and, saluted with seventeen guns by the little citadel, was passing out of 
the harbour. The breeze was so light at 10.30 that the ships’ boats towed 
them out and by the afternoon they were still off Cape Sambro. Even 
at the last it was augmented. The vessels carrying Bragg’s * and some 
detachments from the Bay of Fundy and the new settlement of Lunenburg, 
joined the fleet and continued with it. The Dublin came in from sea, 
transferred Amherst to the Namur, and went into harbour as her crew was 
sickly. 

“With varying but not unfavourable weather the fleet tacked along 
the coast of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. When the weather cleared 
on Friday, June 2nd, Boscawen saw Louisbourg and with light airs came 
slowly to his chosen anchorage in Gabarus Bay, which he reached about 
four that afternoon. He was followed that evening and the next day by 
the rest of the fleet. As they passed in Amherst and his men saw rise 
above the circumvallation the slender spires of the principal buildings, and 
beyond them the slenderer masts of the ships in the harbour.” f 

And so the 45th Regiment arrived at the spot where it was to gain the 
first of its long list of Battle Honours. 


* The 28th Foot. t McLennan’s Loutsbourg, p. 242. 


CHAPTER III 


1758-1765 
THE SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF LOUISBURG 
THE GRENADIER COMPANY OF THE 45TH AT QUEBEC 


FEW words will describe the scene of the impending conflict. 
A The shores of Gabarus Bay slope upwards from the beaches 
and rocky points to a considerable height, which is reached 

at about a mile distant from the water. This tract, except where the morass 
or moorland extends to the shore, or the rocky ledges rise in bare shoulders, 
is covered with forest or scrub growth. The farthest point to the west- 
ward, which the French guarded by seventy troops under the younger 
Villejouin, was the Montagne au Diable, from which a footpath led to the 
Miré road, giving by it access to the town. About 4,000 yards nearer 
was l’Anse a la Coromanditre, which French and English strategists alike 
had picked out as a vulnerable point. It was, therefore, the object of 
attack, but also the place where were made the most elaborate preparations 
for defence. The distance between its headlands is about 660 yards, but 
on neither of these points did it seem possible to land. Midway on the 
arc of its shore is a rocky point, and on either side of it a beautiful sandy 
beach, from which the cliff rises abruptly about 15 or 20 feet above high 
water. Along this higher land the trenches were strengthened by an 
abattis of trees felled with their tops outward, thickly strewn along the 
beach below. So thickly were they planted that they appeared as a natural 
grove. A little brook runs into the sea close to the eastern point of the 
cove. This point is a shoulder of land high enough to hide from the shores 
of the cove all the coast and sea to the eastward. This disadvantage of the 
position had been foreseen in the defences made in 1757. A mid de pie, 
or watchtower, had been erected on or near this ridge, from which could be 
seen the whole range of the shore towards the town, say about four miles ; 
and during the time in 1757 that a descent by the English was possible it 
had been occupied by a detachment. It was now left unoccupied. Pointe 
Platte and Pointe Blanche were strongly entrenched and guarded. The 
stretches of coast between those defences were most difficult to land on, 
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and, by the more sanguine of the defenders, thought inaccessible, but the 
intervals between the defences were great and there was danger of an 
unexpected landing.”’ * 

The strength of the 45th Regiment on embarkation at Halifax for 
Louisburg was I Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 7 Captains, 17 Lieutenants, 
6 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, I Surgeon’s Mate, 
38 Sergeants, 19 Drummers and 852 Rank and File; and the Officers 
who sailed with the Regiment for its first Campaign were probably composed 
of the following: Lieut.-Colonel M. Wilmot, Major A. Murray, Captains 
W. Cotterell, W. Walters, P. Sutherland, J. Clark, J. Cosnan, R. Hull and 
T. Vaughan; Lieuts. J. Mitchell, G. Collingwood, J. Pinhorne, B. French, 
H. Dugdale, W. Tonge, R. Bulkeley, W. Needham, J. Bevan,t W. Crosbie, 
J. Bowen, J. Wright, W. Hall, E. J. Philips, T. Yonge, T. Ervin and H. 
Nevin, Ensigns R. Wilmott, C. Shirreff, G. Burns, C. Chetwode, J. Ormsby 
and H. Wallace, Lieut. and Adjutant C. H. Collins, Quartermaster E. Lee 
and Surgeon R. Veale—the name of the Assistant Surgeon cannot be traced. 

The army under General Amherst was divided into two wings, each of 
two brigades; the 4th Brigade, under command of Colonel Wilmot of the 
45th, contained the 22nd and 45th Regiments and the 3rd Battalion of 
the 6oth, and was, with the 3rd Brigade, to be in the Left Wing. The 
following subaltern officers of the 45th were detailed to act as “ assisting 
engineers’ on the Expedition—Lieuts. Collins, Mitchell and Tonge, and 
later the last named was told off “‘ to attend on the Deputy Quarter Master 
General on the landing of the troops.” 

On the 2nd June General Amherst, with Brig.-Generals Lawrence and 
Wolfe, moved as close as they safely could to the shore, reconnoitring the 
ground as far as possible, and arranged to land the troops at three different 
places; the surf was, however, so high that no landing could be then 
attempted, and it was not until the 8th that the naval officers gave it as 
their opinion that a landing might safely be effected. At daybreak then 
the troops were all assembled in their boats, and seven ships of war moved 
close in shore and opened a heavy fire to cover the landing—the Kennington 
and Halifax on the left, the Grammont, Diana and Shannon in the centre 
and the Sutherland and Squirrel on the right. When the bombardment 
had continued for some fifteen minutes the boats rowed in towards the shore 
and the three divisions of the army acted as follows :— 

The left division, under Brig.-General Wolfe, was composed of the 


* McLennan’s Loutisbourg, pp. 246 and 247. The account which here follows is mainly 
drawn from the above, from General Amherst’s despatch of July of this year, from the diaries 
of Captain W. Amherst, Lieut. W. A. Gordon, the Rev. Wm. Philipps and from the letters 
of Lieut.-Colonel Murray, 45th Regiment. 

f It is uncertain which of the lieutenants whose names are in italics, were present. 
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Grenadier Companies of the four senior regiments, followed by a picked 
corps of marksmen, 550 strong, from different regiments and the com- 
panies of Rangers, supported by the 63rd (Fraser’s Highlanders) and the 
Grenadier Companies of the eight remaining infantry regiments, and landed 
at Kennington Cove. 

The centre division, under Brig.-General Lawrence, containing the 15th, 
22nd, 35th, goth, 45th and 3rd Bn. 60th made a feint of landing at Fresh- 
water Cove. 

The right division, commanded by Brig.-General Whitmore, was com- 
posed of the rst, 17th, 47th, 48th, 58th and 2nd Bn. 60th, and moved towards 
White Point as though intending to force a landing there, and this, as stated 
in General Amherst’s despatch, “‘ drew the enemy’s attention to every part, 
and prevented their troops posted along the coast from joining those on 
their right.” 

Major Murray’s account of the disposition of Brig.-General Wolfe’s 
division varies slightly from the above, for in a letter dated 13th June he 
writes home as follows :— 

“The 5th June five companies of Grenadiers of the Royals (rst), 
Amherst’s (15th), Whitmore’s (22nd), Forbes’ (17th) and Fraser’s (63rd) 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Fletcher (35th) and me, were ordered 
to storm the entrenchments at Freshwater Cove. These five companies 
were to be sustained by all the Irregulars, Light Infantry and Highlanders, 
and those by the other eight companies of Grenadiers under the command 
of Colonel Murray (15th) and Farquhar (15th) ; there were to be two other 
attacks under the command of Generals Whitmore and Lawrence. Accord- 
ingly the 6th at daybreak we were all embarked and ready waiting for the 
signal, when the admiral came and told the generals the surf was so high 
it was not safe to land, so we were all ordered to return to our ships. The 
7th we lay quiet all day, and Colonel Murray and I went and saw the admiral ; 
that afternoon we received orders to prepare to embark at 2 o’clock in the 
morning and to row in our boats under certain transports where the different 
attacks were to be carried on as above described. 

“A little before day Commodore Durel gave it as his opinion the surf 
was not so high but we could land in the Cove. Immediately a signal was 
made and the cannonading began on our attack from Kennington and 
Taggarth, but I observed all their shot fell short in the water; after the 
first broadside, General Wolfe, who commanded the Grenadiers, Irregulars 
etc., made the signal to advance, which they did with great briskness and 
silence till we got very near their entrenchments, when they began a most 
prodigious fire from two cannon, several swivels and musketry, so that it 
fell all around us just as if we had taken handfuls of shot and thrown them 
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into the water, yet luckily I escaped quite unhurt during the thickest of it 
for about fourteen minutes, when General Wolfe waved me to go to the right, 
and in an instant we got up some very steep rocks and forced their lines 
which were incredibly strong both by nature and by art, so that an immediate 
rout followed and a great many of the French and Indians were killed... . 
We took a good many prisoners and followed them so near the town that 
the Light Infantry etc. burned the suburbs, and I think if the body of 
troops had been near us we might have entered the town with them... . 

“We are now all encamped. ... We are now landing and getting 
ashore all our stores and I hope shall soon be masters of the place, as yester- 
day the companies of Grenadiers of Otway’s, Hopson’s, Warburton’s and 
Lascelles’, with a detachment under the command of General Wolfe, took 
possession of the Lighthouse Battery without exchanging a shot.’’ 

This operation is described under date of the 12th in Amherst’s despatch, 
in which he says that, hearing that the enemy had destroyed the Grand 
Battery and called in his outposts, he detached Wolfe with 4 companies of 
Grenadiers, 3 companies of Rangers, 1,200 men and some Light Infantry 
round the north-east harbour to the Lighthouse Point to silence the Island 
Battery and destroy the ships in the harbour. Wolfe succeeded in capturing 
Lighthouse Point and all the enemy posts on that side of the harbour, the 
enemy leaving behind several guns, some tools and a quantity of fish. 

For this detachment the Grenadier Companies were taken from the 
35th, goth, 45th amd 47th Regiments under Colonel Hale of the 47th, while 
the 1,200 men mentioned actually numbered 1,326 of all ranks, of whom 
1 Captain, 3 Subalterns, 4 Sergeants and go Rank and File were provided 
by the 45th. 

In the landing operations the 45th suffered no loss, and for some days 
afterwards the troops were employed in getting guns and stores of all kinds 
on shore, the work being greatly retarded by the heavy surf, and many 
boats were stove and a considerable quantity of provisions were lost or 
damaged. 

On the 2nd July, Major Murray states in a letter to his wife that “‘ we 
have invested the place quite as far as its situation would permit, knocked 
down their Island Battery and raised four redoubts to begin our first parallel, 
and all at the expence of within a dozen lives... . 

“ The 30th June, Colonel Murray and I being on duty, had orders with 
600 men and 400 workmen to take possession of Green Hill, 1,300 yards 
from the Citadel. That day a villain of ours deserted and, as supposed, 
informed the enemy of our intentions, and the very minute of our going 
there, for no sooner were we assembled than they began one of the terriblest 
cannonades even some of the experiencest officers ever saw, notwithstanding 
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which we kept our ground, and the men, after recovering their first surprise 
and getting once on their legs again, behaved extremely well and finished 
a lodgement of 70 yards before day. ... At daybreak we were alarmed 
by a volley of firearms from a sortie of three picquets from the town, who 
had crept near us in the night, which did us no damage and were soon drove 
off from us, and chased to West Gate by the Light Irregulars. We were 
tolerably quiet till we were at dinner, when we saw a large body of Grenadiers 
come out and were attempting to raise a battery of two pieces of cannon 
on our right flank. ... We went down to them and got possession 
of our cannon, fascines, planks, etc., and drove them into Cape Noir, 
though covered with their own cannon and more numerous than our 
party.” 

By this time the Island Battery had been silenced with the help of the 
fleet, the French men-of-war had been driven under the guns of the fortress, 
and the entrance to the harbour would now have been open to the entry 
of the ships of Boscawen’s fleet, had not the French commander taken 
advantage of a foggy night to sink six large vessels in the channel. But 
the strongest front of the fortress was from the sea on the south to the 
harbour on the north, it was protected by the four bastions called respectively 
the Dauphin’s, the King’s, the Queen’s and the Princess’s Bastions, and it 
was from the high ground on the north of the line, from a hillock at the 
edge of a marsh, that Amherst was pushing his first attack, breaking ground 
on the day when the Island Battery was finally silenced. 

On the oth July, during the night, the enemy, coming from the direction 
of Cape Noir, attacked that part of the line held by Lawrence’s troops, and 
what happened is described as follows in a letter from Major Murray : 
“I was detached to an advanced place in the works called a Redan, with 
three companies of Grenadiers, viz., Forbes’, Whitmore’s and Bragg’s, 
about 300 yards from Cape Noir and about 200 yards from an epaulement 
where General Lawrence and Colonel Fraser commanded. Lord Dun- 
donald, who was captain of Forbes’ (Grenadier Company) was placed about 
50 yards from me in a small redan close to the sea. About a quarter after 
one in the morning the French sallied, attacked him, surprised him asleep, 
he and all his company, killed him and two or three of his people and took 
22 prisoners and made themselves masters of the redan which they were 
pulling down, when I attacked them with Whitmore’s Company of 
Grenadiers who, with their bayonets, drove them out of the work without 
firing a shot. ... We killed and wounded 50 of them, two captains of 
their Grenadiers, and took a lieutenant and several prisoners and I had not 
one man killed or hurt. Had Dundonald’s Company stood five minutes 
not one French rascal would have got back, as I would have cut off their 
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retreat. Next morning General Amherst came near my post, beckoned me 
to him and thanked me.” 

The younger Amherst in his diary mentions this affair and says that 
‘“‘ Both companies of Grenadiers behaved with great coolness and resolu- 
tion, agreeable to the instructions given them by Major Murray ‘not to 
fire till it could do execution, to make good use of the bayonet and to depend 
chiefly upon it,’ ” adding, ‘‘ from what we can learn there were about 800 
men out to support these ; the advanced party had been made beastly 
drunk to be brought to the attack.” 

Lieut. G. Collingwood of the 45th was present at this repulse, for Major 
Murray says that “ faithful Collingwood volunteered it with me that night 
and stuck to me like my shadow.” 

On the gth Brigadier Lawrence was slightly wounded by a fragment 
of a shell which burst not far from him; but the besieged seem to have 
made use of every description of missile, for the Rev. Wm. Philipps states 
in his account of the operations that ‘‘ they discharged great quantities of 
old iron of several kinds, such as shovels, tongs and the like, besides a most 
destructive sort of square iron bars of about 5 or 6 inches long, about an 
inch and a half square, several of them cased in plates of tin, which they 
called Mitraille, by way of grape shot ; the wounds they give are very 
difficult, if at all to be cured, from their being made with such angular, 
ragged weapons.” 

At this time—in consequence no doubt of Major Murray being in com- 
mand of several companies of Grenadiers—Captain Sutherland appears to 
have been commanding the Grenadier Company of the 45th, and was occupy- 
ing with it a post at the head of the north-east harbour; here he was 
attacked on the 16th June at daybreak by some Canadians and Indians, 
but these were soon driven off. ‘‘ However, upon the alarm,’’ so we read 
in Lieut. Gordon’s diary, ‘‘ all General Wolfe’s detachment stood to their 
arms and some parties marched to sustain the post had it been necessary.” 

By the middle of July the fire from ‘‘ Amherst’s batteries had reduced 
Louisburg almost to defencelessness. The masonry of the fortress had 
crumbled under the concussion of its own guns and was little able to stand 
the shot of the British. A new battery erected on the hill to the north 
of the Barachois raked the western front of the French works from end 
to end, and there was no standing against its fire. On the 26th July the 
last gun on that front was silenced and a practicable breech had been made. 
Drucour then made overtures for a capitulation.” * 

Towards this happy consummation of the events of the last two months 
the officers and men of the 45th had contributed their full share: they 


* Fortescue, History of The British Army, Vol. II, p. 321. 
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had assisted to drive the French from the shoreward defences whereby 
they had hoped to prevent a landing on Cape Breton ; they had pushed 
forward various small posts towards the fortress and held them against 
repeated attacks: and during the closing days of the siege the 45th, so 
Lieut. Gordon states in his journal, had erected a two-gun battery “ called 
after Warburton’s Company, they having made it,’’ and further records 
that, on the 14th July, ‘‘the French threw shells for the first time out 
of a mortar near the West Bastion at our new battery. Warburton’s 
Grenadiers worked at theirs all night.” Lieut. Gordon gives us also a 
“‘ Return of the men who went as volunteers to erect the two last batteries 
against Louisbourg,’’ they belonged to the 35th, goth, 45th and 47th Regi- 
ments, and those of the men of the “ 45th or Warburton’s”’ may here 
well be recorded ; they were Privates Mankins, McKinney, Pearce, Dawson, 
Dibber, Harris, Ryder, Hervey, Nelson, Fulton, Boyd, Carrell, Buxton and 
Mitchell. 


LoOUISBOURG COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL. 


The total casualties of the 45th Regiment during the Siege of Louisburg 
from the 8th June to the 26th July numbered 1 Sergeant and g Privates 
killed and 14 Privates wounded. 

To the French commander’s offer to capitulate, Amherst briefly replied 
that he would accept nothing but unconditional surrender and that a definite 
answer must be made within an hour. After some slight demur these 
terms were accepted and on the 27th July 5,600 French soldiers laid down 
their arms, while eleven Colours, over two hundred guns and a large amount | 
of stores of all kinds were surrendered to the besiegers. ‘“‘ So Cape Breton, 
and Prince Edward’s Island with it, passed under the dominion of the 
British for ever.” 
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On the 3rd August Major Murray wrote to his wife from ‘‘ Camp on 
the Covered Way of Louisbourg,”’ saying, “‘ We are now encamped on the 
glacis close to the town, that is to say our Brigade—Forbes’, Warburton’s, 
Anstruther’s and two battalions of Royal Americans ; what our destination 
is I know not as yet, so soon as I do I shall write you immediately. I 
only wish we may not stay here, this town is in a miserable condition. .. . 
We hear bad news from the Continent” (from the mainland of America 
is evidently meant, as news of General Abercromby’s disastrous attack on 
the fort of Ticonderoga, between Lakes Champlain and George, must by 
then have reached Amherst at Louisburg). 

The effect of this reverse was that General Amherst was now appointed 
commander-in-chief in North America, and, while Wolfe was detailed for 
the command of the force intended for the capture of Quebec, to Amherst 
was assigned the far more serious work of the ensuing campaign, viz., the 
expulsion of the French from northern New York and the relief of the 
strategic centre of the British colonies from French pressure in that quarter. 

On the 29th July, the Grenadier Company of the 45th rejoined Regi- 
mental Head-quarters ; on the 8th August the Light Company of the 45th 
formed part of a small force of 472 Light Infantry and Rangers which was 
sent under command of Lord Rollo of the 22nd to effect the reduction 
of the Island of St. John; on the r4th the French Garrison of Louisburg 
was sent to England in six transports escorted by five men-of-war ; and 
before the autumn was over the expeditionary force had been broken up 
and distributed between Halifax, Annapolis Royal, Albany, Philadelphia, 
New England, the Jerseys and Fort Stanwix, four regiments only, the 
22nd, 28th, goth and 45th, remaining, with a company of Rangers, to form 
the garrison of Louisburg under General Whitmore. 

General Wolfe had gone home to England after the reduction of Louis- 
burg, but in the following spring he was nominated by Pitt for the com- 
mand of the force to be directed against Canada, and in the middle of 
February, 1759, he sailed again for North America in the Neptune, the 
flagship of a fleet of twenty-one sail under Admiral Saunders. Louisburg 
had been named as the base of operations, but on arrival off the Cape 
Breton coast the harbour of Louisburg was found to be blocked with ice 
and the fleet had to make for Halifax, so that it was well into May before 
the whole of the expeditionary force was assembled at Louisburg. 

The troops were not so numerous as had been intended, for certain 
regiments promised Wolfe from the West Indies could not be spared, while 
many others which had wintered in Nova Scotia had been reduced in strength 
by sickness, so that the little army fell short of the 12,000 men which it 
should have contained. It was made up of ten regiments divided into 
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three brigades, and Wolfe’s orders, dated Halifax, 4th May, 1759, state 
that it also included “‘ the three companies of grenadiers taken from the 
garrison of Louisbourg, viz., from the 22nd, goth and 45th, are commanded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Murray, the three companies of light infantry, viz. one 
from the garrison of Louisbourg, the two others to be formed from the 
army, and are to be commanded by Major Dalling ; the six companies of 
Rangers are to be commanded by Major Scot.” 

It 1s quite clear from the above that “the Louisbourg Grenadiers,’ 
as originally composed, were made up from the three regiments named 
and from no others ; undoubtedly as the campaign progressed other regi- 
ments in the force were called upon to supply officers and men to replace 
the heavy wastage in this corps d’élite, and it is no doubt for this reason 
that other regiments of the Army have claimed to have furnished companies 
for its composition. 

Lteut.-Colonel Alexander Murray had been given this higher rank “in 
America only ’’ and apparently in view of his commanding the Louisburg 
Grenadiers ; and the officers, who proceeded on the expedition to Quebec 
with the company of the 45th forming part of that corps, appear to have 
been Captain John Cosnan and Lieuts. Gilfrid Collingwood, John Pinhorne 
and Hugh Nevin. 

It is not proposed here to give an account of the campaign ending in 
the Battle of the Plains and the fall of Quebec ; this may be read in histories 
and biographies which abound, and since the 45th Regiment was repre- 
sented by one company only, it will probably be sufficient to quote from 
Colonel Murray's letters to obtain a tolerably satisfactory and compre- 
hensive record of the services of the 45th Grenadier Company before Quebec. 

On the 6th June, 1759, the last of the transports, conveying the force 
under Wolfe, left Louisburg, and just three weeks later the whole fleet 
was anchored off the south shore of the Isle of Orleans, a few miles below 
Quebec. The first of Murray’s letters is dated Camp of Montmorency, 
23rd July: ‘‘ Quebec,” he writes, “‘ is almost burnt to ashes, their floating 
batteries and fire-rafts have been tried and no man hurted,”’ but he adds 
somewhat contradictorily in a postscript: “‘ there are two of Whitmore’s 
killed and two wounded and one of Cosnan’s killed, that is all my loss 
hitherto.’’ There seems, however, to have been some fighting with the 
Indian allies of the French, for in General Wolfe’s orders of the 17th July 
we find the following : ‘‘ The General has ordered two sheep and some rum 
to Captain Cosnan’s Company of Grenadiers for the spirit they showed 
this morning in pushing these scoundrels of Indians ; it is, however, recom- 
mended to the Officers to pursue these people with caution, lest they should 
be drawn too far into the woods and fall into an ambuscade.” 
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On the 31st July Wolfe determined to attack some redoubts which 
the French had erected on a small piece of strand to the westward of the 
falls of the Montmorency, but for this purpose he could only muster some 
5,000 men in all, drawn from the Grenadier Companies of the whole force, 
some men of the Royal Americans and the 15th and Fraser’s Regiments, 
while the French were able to meet this force with some 10,000 to 12,000 
men. 

The attack was a very gallant failure, and drew from Wolfe a most 
scathing, and what seems to have been a very unjust, condemnation of the 
Grenadiers who led the attack, practically unsupported; he wrote as 
follows in an order of the day: “ The check which the Grenadiers met 
with will, it is hoped, be a lesson to them for the time to come. Such 
impetuous, irregular and unsoldierlike proceedings destroy all order, and 
put it out of the general’s power to execute his plan. ... The very first 
fire of the enemy was sufficient to have repulsed men who had lost all 
sense of order and military discipline. The loss, however, is very incon- 
siderable ” (the Grenadiers, it may here be stated, had 33 officers and 
400 other ranks killed and wounded !) “‘ and may be easily repaired when 
a favourable opportunity offers, if the men will show a proper attention 
to their officers.” 

Let us now read what the commander of the “‘ Louisbourg Grenadiers ”’ 
and another wholly independent and impartial witness have to say as to 
this unfortunate affair. 

On the 2nd August Murray wrote: “I have just time to tell you I 
am in perfect health; we had an action on the 31st when the whole 
Grenadiers were ordered to attack an entrenchment which we did with 
great intrepidity but were repulsed ; we had but few killed but a good 
many wounded. [ think nothing on earth could behave better than we 
did and made three attempts and retired in good order, the Highlanders 
and Amherst’s Regiment covering our retreat.’’ (Wolfe himself said in 
his despatch that these two last-named corps “ did not attack in time ’’ !) 

On the 8th August Murray wrote more fully, saying: ‘On the 31st 
July we had a very smart action, the ten companies of Grenadiers and 
my Corps were ordered to attack an entrenchment which we did with 
great or rather too much heat, as the General himself says, and were repulsed 
after three attempts; we had a good many killed and wounded... 
poor Collingwood and Captain Hamilton (40th) both wounded in the legs, 
Hathorn (48th) in the body and Lord Elphinstone in the neck, they will 
all do well... . My skin was not broke, my coat was shot through in 
four places.’ Ina postscript Murray asks his wife to tell General Whitmore 
and Lord Rollo that their companies of Grenadiers ‘‘ were the first who 
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got into a redoubt and battery which we stormed in going up to the above 
entrenchment and kept it #12 we were ordered to retire after being repulsed.” 

In justice to the Grenadiers the following letter should be read as show- 
ing that the General’s opinion of their behaviour that day was not shared 
by the Army at large, which indeed resented General Wolfe’s remarks as 
published in orders. 

The letter is written by one James Gibson, who had seen something 
of war, having been present as a Gentleman Volunteer at the first capture 
of Louisburg and who also took part in the operations before Quebec ; 
he was, further, an eyewitness of the action of the 31st July and was well 
placed to see all that transpired that day. 

“* At half-past five,” he wrote, “‘ the Grenadiers landed, formed instantly 
and, headed by Colonel Murray, marched for a battery and redoubt which 
they took possession of. ... As soon as the Grenadiers were within 
gun-shot the French began from their breastworks and the Indians from 
the adjacent woods, such a fire as none but the men who were there could have 
withstood, and which they sustained without returning a musket for twenty 
minutes, when there luckily came on such a thunderstorm and shower as 
made it impossible for them to advance ; and the numbers of the wounded, 
more particularly officers, made it necessary for them to retreat, which 
they did as regularly and soldierlike as they advanced, at least we generally 
think so here, notwithstanding the cruel aspersion which the enclosed 
paper ”’ (Wolfe’s Order) “ threw on them two days after the action, and 
which has disgusted every man who was an eyewitness of such gallantry 
as perhaps is not to be paralleled.” 

On the 29th August Colonel Murray wrote from L’Ange Gardien to 
say ‘‘I have been here for ten days past cantoned in this village with my 
Battalion covering a body of Highlanders, Light Infantry and Rangers, 
who are employed in destroying a country which is the finest, most fruitful 
and best inhabited of anything I have seen in America, and few places in 
England even better. It is on the north side of the river about four leagues 
below Quebec and about two leagues below the Falls of Montmorency, 
where General Wolfe’s post is, and goes all the way down to Cape Torment. 
I am quartered in a fine church which I have fortified, and, as it is all stone, 
a very strong castle, and I am well lodged in the vestry ; we have not hurt 
any of the ornaments as the General has excepted everything sacred in 
his orders for destroying the country.” 

Then on the 13th September Murray is able to announce the fall of 
the fortress in a very short letter from the field of battle, merely saying 
*“‘ this day we forced the landing above Quebec. We got ashore by surprise, 
as at Kennington Cove ”’ (at Louisburg). ‘‘ When we had been about two 
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hours ashore the French regulars and Canadians, about 12,000, attacked 
us as in a set battle, when we beat them in about an hour. Our loss is 
great, as poor Wolfe is killed, Montcalm wounded, Cosnan, Pinhorne and 
Nevin wounded.”’ (All these last three of the 45th.) ‘‘ I escaped unhurt, 
according to my usual good luck, by the blessing of God.” 

That day week he wrote again from Quebec itself, telling his wife : 
“TI had the pleasure to write you from the field of battle, the 13th. I 
will now give you a more circumstantial account of it. After many marches 
and countermarches to try either to steal or force a landing, which the 
wary Montcalm always prevented, we at last crossed over to Saint Levi 
and marched through the woods, under the command of Brigadier Murray, 
to the entrance of the River Etchemine with about 3,000 men and embarked 
on board some frigates and transports. Brigadier Townshend and Monckton, 
with about 2,000 men, followed on the next day by the same route and 
embarked at 10. That day the General joined us, and after several feints 
to land at different places, we were put into the boats about 12 o'clock at 
night the 12th inst. The Light Infantry and Anstruther’s (58th) landed 
first and scrambled up just behind the town, up just such another rock 
as the back of the Castle at Edinburgh at the West Kirk. The General, 
being surprised, made but little resistance ; we immediately all landed and 
got up the best way we could and formed. 

“‘ General Wolfe very judiciously took the height within cannon shot 
of the town. I, with the Grenadiers, was on the right flank; the Light 
Infantry and Ambherst’s on the left landing place to secure our retreat. 
Monckton commanded the right, with General Wolfe ; Murray the left ; 
Townshend the centre. The French immediately poured in from Beauport, 
and the Indians and Canadians kept harassing our flanks and popping at a 
distance on our front, which killed and wounded a good many men. 

*“About 8 o'clock, contrary to our expectation, the French army 
advanced in a column to try and break our centre and surrounded our 
left flank. We advanced very slowly and resolutely to receive them, the 
men being determined to conquer or die in their ranks rather than be scalped 
and hacked. The French fired at a distance and from the centre of their 
column, which went all over us. So soon as we had got about 20 paces 
from them, we began to platoon, and then gave a general fire; after that 
there was no restraining the men. The Grenadiers ran in with their bayonets, 
the Highlanders with their swords, and a general rout ensued. Several 
of my Grenadiers’ bayonets were bent and their muzzles dipped in gore, 
but so soon as the action was over there was no slaughter. Never was there 
a greater victory. - 

“Our loss is great as poor General Wolfe was killed on the right with 
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my people, Brigadier Monckton wounded, but will do well. Our loss killed, 
officers and men, are about 57; wounded, 590. The French own to 1,500 
men killed and wounded, but I think there must be many more as I saw 
500 left on the field. Of my corps, there was poor Jones of Whitmore’s 
(22nd) killed, Cosnan, Pinhorne and Nevin wounded ; killed and wounded, 
74 rank and file. We immediately secured our camp with redoubts, worked 
all the r4th ; the 15th, at night I was sent to the General Hospital and 
bridge and River Charles with my corps, which consists of my Grenadiers 
and Monckton’s incorporated with mine, and took post there, which quite 
invested the place. The 17th they sent out to capitulate, and on the 18th 
I took possession with the Grenadiers of the Army.” 

It was to Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Murray of the 45th Regiment, 
and then in command of the Louisburg Grenadiers, that the keys of the 
fortress were formally handed over. 


QUEBEC COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL. 


The original strength of the Louisburg Grenadiers as given in a Return 
dated “ Neptune at Sea, 5th June, 1759,” was 13 Officers, 13 Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and 300 Rank and File; and of these there were killed 
in the action 1 Lieutenant and 3 Men, while 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants and 
47 Men were wounded. The Lieutenant killed was Lieut. H. Jones of the 
22nd, while the wounded Officers were Captain J. Cosnan, Lieuts. 
J. Pinhorne and H. Nevin (all three of the 45th). Lieut. Pinhorne died of 
his wounds on the zgth September of this year. It appears from a com- 
parison of the different casualty returns, which may be seen in an MSS. 
book preserved at the War Office and described as “‘ Orders Given by Major- 
General Wolfe in America,”’ that out of the original 13 officers of the Louis- 
burg Grenadiers who sailed from Louisburg in the Neptune in June, 1759, 
8 were killed or wounded, while out of 313 other ranks, 125 became casualties. 

In the Orders issued on the 23rd September by General Monckton, 
who had assumed command of the Army vice General Wolfe killed in action, 
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it is notified that ‘‘ Captain Cosnan, of the Forty-Fifth Regiment, is appointed. 
to act as Town-Major.” 

Very shortly after the fall of Quebec the Louisburg Grenadiers were 
directed to return to their regiments, but the exact date of the departure 
of those three companies cannot be traced ; from the fact, however, that 
in a Return of the “ Effective strength of the Garrison of Quebec,” dated 
the 29th October, 1759, the Louisburg Grenadiers do not appear, it seems. 
clear that by this date those companies of the 22nd, goth and 45th Regi- 
ments had already returned to Louisburg, where the four regiments forming 
the peace garrison settled down for the winter in a town which, having 
recently suffered a bombardment, can hardly have provided suitable accom- 
modation for troops. 

On the oth February, 1760, Pitt wrote from London to General Amherst 
informing him that “the King is come to a resolution that the fortress, 
together with all the works and defences of the harbour, be most effectually 
and entirely demolished.’’ These instructions were communicated by 
Amherst to General Whitmore on the 23rd April, but “‘it was not until 
the 1st June that the uninterrupted destruction of the works was com- 
menced under Captain Muckett of the company of Miners, assisted by 
working parties from the infantry of strength varying according to the 
work, from 160 to 220 daily. The Miners and Artificers numbered a little 
over a hundred. The whole work was completed on the roth November, 
1760, there having been only two days’ intermission besides Sundays.’”’* 

There is again, unhappily, very little on record about the second period | 
—an even longer one than the first—during which the 45th Regiment 
garrisoned Louisburg ; but there is some information to be gathered about 
certain of the officers who then belonged to it, and this may here be set 
down in the absence of anything of a more generally regimental nature. 

Captain Cotterell appears to have been on leave the greater part of 
1758 and 1759, “ having lost the use of his limbs in North America ”’ ; 
and on the 17th April, 1759, Lieut. Lee died at Louisburg. This seems 
to have been the officer alluded to in Poilly’s Journal of the Siege of Louis- 
burg, quoted in McLennan’s Loutsbourg, p. 259, as saying to Poilly that 
“their landing on the left of the Sandy Cove was made by chance, that 
they had not believed this place possible for landing, that three boats. 
had sought there refuge from our fire and that they had signalled the others 
tocome on.” From the above it seems clear that for some reason—possibly 
he belonged to the Grenadier Company of the 45th—Lieutenant Lee of the 
45th must have landed with Wolfe’s and not with Lawrence’s troops. 

Poilly alludes to Warburton’s Regiment as ‘‘ Le Régiment de Valbetone ! ’” 


* Duncan, History of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Vol. I, p. 203. 
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On the 25th February, 1760, Major Alexander Murray was promoted 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 55th Foot, exchanging rather more than a year later 
to the 48th, in command of which he died, during the operations connected 
with the capture of the Island of Martinique, on the 19th March, 1762. 

The following is a “‘ state’ of the 45th Regiment dated ‘ Louisbourg, 
24th June, 1760’’: x Lieut.-Colonel, 3 Captains, 1x Lieutenants, 7 Ensigns, 
r Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Mate, 34 Sergeants, 16 Drummers 
and 495 Rank and File fit for duty ; there were 36 sick present, 3 sick in 
hospital at Quebec, 8 on furlough, 143 on command and 355 Rank and 
File “ wanting to compleat ’’ ; since the last state was rendered 1 man had 
been recruited, 5 had died and 1 had deserted. 

Of the officers absent, Major Tullikens had not yet joined on appoint- 
ment, Captains Cotterell, Cuningham and Sutherland were on leave, Captain 
Cosnan was Town Major at Quebec, Captain Hill, Lieuts. Burns and Philips, 
Ensigns Grant and Russell were on command at St. John’s, Lieuts. Colling- 
wood, Nevin, Stevens and Needham were on leave, Lieut. Tonge was 
engineer at Fort Cumberland, Lieut. French was on command at the Coal 
Mines, Lieut. Ervin was ‘‘ with Colonel Byrd’s army,” * while the Chaplain, 
Brereton, who had now been the chaplain for over twenty years, is shown 
as “‘ officiating by deputy.”’ The ‘state ’’ is signed by Captain Stephen 
Gually as acting Town Major and by General Whitmore, the Governor. 

Captain Patrick Sutherland, who has frequently been mentioned in 
preceding pages, appears to have returned to Nova Scotia after the fall 
of Louisburg in July, 1758, for there is extant a letter ¢ from him to 
General Amherst dated Halifax, 27th October, 1760, which reads as 
though he had been given command of Lunenburg in the Province: it 
runs as follows :— 


** SIR, 

‘I beg leave to congratulate your Excellency upon your success 
in the reduction of Canada and to acquaint you that all is well at 
Lunenburg. The Settlement is now in a prosperous way, most of the 
inhabitants having this year raised grain enough to support their 
families and are in such a happy situation that they may go on very 
well without immediate care and expense, which the Government has 
hitherto indulged them with. 

‘‘T came hither a few days ago upon receiving accounts of the 
death of my worthy friend General Lawrence ” (on the 17th October, 
1760) ‘‘ and shall return with the detachment that will be ordered to 
relieve what remains of the provincials destored (sic) for the protection 
of that settlement, which are no more both in the town and at out 


* In Virginia, against the Cherokee Indians. Colonel William Byrd commanded the 2nd 
Virginian Regiment in the French War of 1756. t P.R.O., W.O. 34/12, p. 8. 
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settlements than 60 of the 200 men that were at first ordered for that 
service. The letter your Excellency did me the honour to write me 
last year from Crown Point made me extremely happy and gives me 
perfect satisfaction, finding that my conduct had met with your 
approbation. 

“It shall always be my highest ambition to merit your favour 
and protection, and I am most respectfully 

(sd) ‘ Pat SUTHERLAND. 
“‘ Captain in the 45th Regiment.” 


Sutherland was promoted major in the 77th Foot on the 22nd March, 
1761, but as all regiments junior to the 75th were “ broke ’”’ at the Peace, 
Sutherland must very soon have found himself on half-pay. 

From the fragment of a letter extant at the Public Record Office we 
learn that one Stephen Gually, son of Captain Gually of the 45th Regiment, 
was in March, 1762, serving in that Corps at Louisburg as a Volunteer. 
The writer of the letter, one Mr. William Forster of Halifax, recommends 
young Gually for an ensigncy in the Royals, adding “‘ he has his money 
ready ”’! 

The following extract from a letter * of the Rev. Hugh Graham, who 
appears to have served as a chaplain at Louisburg, seems to show that the 
conditions of army life at this time in that garrison were not quite so peace- 
ful as they might have been ; Colonel Wilmot of the 45th would appear 
to have then been in command of the troops. 

“‘A party of Rangers, a regiment chiefly employed in scouring the 
country of the deluded French, who had unfortunately fallen under the 
bann of British policy, came upon four Frenchmen, who had with all possible 
caution ventured from their skulking retreats to pick up some of their 
cattle or hidden treasures. The solitary few, this pitiable four, had just 
sat down, weary and faint, on the banks of a stream in order to refresh 
themselves with some food and rest, when this party of Rangers surprised 
and apprehended them. And as there was a bounty on Indian scalps (a 
blot on Britain’s scutcheon) the soldiers soon made the supplicating signal, 
the officers turned their backs and the French were immediately scalped. 

“A similar instance happened about the same time, a party of the 
Rangers brought in one day twenty-five scalps, pretending that they were 
Indians’, and the Commanding Officer at the fort, then Colonel Wilmot, 
afterwards Governor Wilmot (a poor Tool), gave orders that the bounty 
should be paid them. Captain Huston ’’—formerly an officer of Pepperell’s 
Regiment—“ who had at that time the charge of the Military Chest, objected 
to such proceedings both in the spirit and the letter of them. The Colonel 


* This is at the British Museum in Add. MSS., 19071, f. 239. 
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told him that ‘ according to law the French were all out of the French (sic), 
that the bounty on Indian scalps was according to law, and the law might 
in some instances be strained a little, yet there was a necessity for winking 
at such things,’ upon which Captain Huston, in obedience to orders, paid 
down {250, telling them that the curse of God should ever attend such 
guilty deeds.”’ 

At the beginning of the year 1761 the Officer Corps of the 45th was 
composed as under, according to the Army List for that year made up to 
November, 1761 : Lieut.-Colonel M. Wilmot ; Major J. Tullikens ; Captains 
J. Clark, J. Cuningham, J. Cosnan, R. Hill, S. Gually, J. St. Clair and 
T. Vaughan ; Capt.-Lieut. J. Mitchell ; Lieuts. G. Collingwood, B. French, 
R. Stevens, W. Tonge, W. Crosbie, J. Bowen, J. Wright, W. Hall, 
E. J. Philips, T. Ervin, H. Nevin, C. Shirreff, G. Burns, C. Chetwode and 
J. Bishop; Ensigns J. Brodie, T. Rous, J. Grant, R. Stert, L. Russell, 
F. Wallace, J. S. Engel, W. Graham and E. Hubbard ; Chaplain R. Brere- 
ton, Adjutant J. Ormsby, Quartermaster H. Dugdale and Surgeon R. Veale. 

During the year 1761 the 45th had a change of Colonels: General 
Warburton, who had been colonel since June, 1745, was now in September, 
1761, transferred to the colonelcy of the 27th Foot, and was succeeded 
on the 24th of the month by Major-General Andrew Robinson, formerly 
of the 3rd Foot Guards ; this officer held the appointment no more than a 
couple of months, his place being taken on the 11th November, 1761, by 
Major-General the Hon. John Boscawen of the 1st Foot Guards. 

Pitt, the great Minister who was responsible for the military policy of 
England during the Seven Years’ War, resigned office in October, 1761, 
and though the war was conducted with almost equal credit by his successor 
in office, the spirit of Pitt having survived though his genius no longer 
directed the councils of Great Britain, new confidence was aroused in France, 
whence in May, 1762, an expedition was sent against Newfoundland, the 
garrison of St. John’s was surprised, and the French at once commenced 
the improvement of the fortifications with the design of permanently holding 
the harbour. 

Among the Amherst Papers at the Public Record Office there is a toler- 
ably complete account of the preparations for, and the operations con- 
nected with, the recapture of St. John’s, in which five companies of the 
45th Regiment took part, and what follows is wholly drawn from this 
correspondence. 

The account opens with a letter * written to the Board of Trade by 
Captain Thomas Graves, the Governor of Newfoundland, who was cruising 
in those waters, and is dated from “the Antelope, Placentia Harbour, 


* P.R.O., C.O. 194/15. 
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August 18th, 1762,”’ and in this he stated what steps he had taken for the 
protection of other posts and added the following : ‘‘ From the best accounts 
I can get of the enemy’s force it consists of one ship of 74 guns, one of 64, 
one of 36 and one of 26 under the command of Mons. Terney ; they embarked 
700 or 800 troops at Brest, being piquets and grenadiers from five different 
regiments under the command of Mons. Hosenville. They debarked 500 
regulars at the Bay of Bulls, the marines remaining on board, and came 
before St. John’s the 27th June which surrendered without opposition. 
All the men-of-war went into harbour and have boomed it across. They 
then sent four sloops and a schooner with 150 troops into Conception, 
Trinity and Bonavista Bays where they have burnt and destroyed all the 
boats, flakes * and stages, but have injured very few dwelling houses. 

“The cannon at Carbonier and Trinity they have destroyed and have 
collected all the cattle at St. John’s, where they strengthen themselves to 
the utmost and are erecting many batteries for the security of the harbour 
and the passes by land. However, with the utmost that can be done, I 
do not think it can ever withstand a superior force by land, for the ground 
rises so gradually for four or five miles back that at a gunshot distance 
you will always look into the works below, and on the other side the fort 
you have the same advantage at a musket shot distance. .. . 

“My Lord Colvill arrived here with the Northumberland, Gosport and 
@ provincial ship, and has changed our system from the defensive to go 
and seek the enemy.”’ 

General Amherst had, however, already taken action, for nearly a week 
earlier—on the 13th August—he had written from New York to his brother, 
Lieut.-Colonel William Amherst as follows :— 

“From the several reports of the enemy’s landing on Newfoundland, 
and that by the last it appears their intentions are to establish themselves 
at St. John’s, I have judged proper to collect all the force I possibly can, of 
which I enclose you a list, and which you are to take under your command 
for re-taking St. John’s on Newfoundland, or any other place on that 
island the enemy may have taken possession of, or for dispossessing them of 
any other hold they may have attempted to take on Cape Breton or other 
parts of the northern American coast... . 

‘‘The troops will be best for service kept in six distinct corps. The 
recovered men of the Regulars as a 1st and 2nd Company of Light Infantry, 
and you will form a 3rd Company from the 500 Provincials. 

“ First Batt®- from the companies of the Royal and Montgomery’s. 
“Second Batt®- from the 5 companies of the 45th. 
“Third Batt®» from the Provincials. 


* An old word meaning fences or palings. 
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“Enclosed you have lists of the detachment of Royal Artillery with 
artillery ammunition stores, also the Engineers and a surgeon and mate 
of the hospitals with medicines. ... You know my opinion of men 
being in their waistcoats for active service. A blanket rolled up is not an 
encumbrance and is all they want, and two or three days’ provisions ready 
dressed is a necessary precaution. ‘Tis time, when well posted, to send for 
tents. ... Observing to take such men as you may want for garrisoning 
the places from the 45th Regiment, you will order the remainder of the 
troops from whence you took them ; the transports afterwards to return to 
New York, and you will join me as soon as you can.” 

Then follows a list of the troops intended for the Expedition :— 

“From New York. Recovered men belonging to the several regiments 
in the West Indies ; 1st Company commanded by Captain Maxwell of the 
15th, znd Company by Captain McDonald of the 78th. Numbers includ- 
ing officers, one company 103, the other 88. Total ror. 

“ Royals. Three complete Companies, Supposing 4 Officers Per 


Company . 237 
** Montgomery’s Two complete Companies, siipposing 4 Officers per 
Company . ; 158 


“From Halifax, Massachusetts, Provincial, ordered, with officers i in 
proportion, which may be supposed to make in the whole - 520 

“From Louisbourg, 45th Regiment. Five companies complete, 
supposing 4 Officers per Company . ; ‘ , - 395 


1,501 


“ New York and Halifax, 1 Capt., 1 Lieut., 2 Sergts., 2 Corporals, 2 
Bombardiers, 6 Gunners, 25 Mattrosses, 19 and 39_—Clix. - 58” 
Already on the oth August General Amherst had written to Lieut.- 
Colonel Tullikens of the 45th, who had recently been promoted Lieut.- 
Colonel vice Wilmot and who was now commanding at Louisburg, informing 
him of the above arrangements, and saying “ I have fixed on five companies 
of the 45th Regiment for that service, not having it in my power to form a 
corps sufficient for the purpose in any other way than that of draining 
Halifax and Louisbourg. You will therefore, immediately on receipt hereof, 
get the above companies ready with all the officers you can spare from 
Louisbourg, leaving a captain to command there, as I intend that you 
should go with them as second in command to Lieut.-Colonel Amherst. .. . 
I shall order one hundred Provincials with their arms to Louisbourg to 
remain there when the five companies are embarked.” 
Colonel Tullikens acknowledged this letter on the rst September, adding : 
“T shall leave Captain Hill, if agreeable to Colonel Amherst on his arrival, 
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to command here. The compleating the five companies that are to go on 
Service will leave Captain Hill very weak as there is a hundred men on 
detachment at St. John’s and thirty at the Coal Mines, which, with the sick 
of the whole Regiment, will afford him very few for duty.” 

As a matter of fact Captain Hill was not left for more than a few days 
in command at Louisburg; the five companies of the 45th were embarked 
on the 6th September, sailing the following day, and on the 26th Major 
W. Walters arrived and took over command of the garrison. This officer 
had formerly belonged to the 45th, having indeed been one of those origin- 
ally appointed on the raising of the Regiment. He was promoted captain 
the 12th June, 1747, major in the 6oth on the 25th February, 1760, and 
was brought back into the Regiment on Tullikens’ promotion to Lieut.- 
Colonel on the oth June, 1762, rejoining from Niagara where he had been 
stationed with a detachment of the 60th. He did not remain very long, 
retiring on half-pay of the 74th Foot on the 24th September, 1768. 

From an embarkation return signed by Colonel Tullikens and dated 
“ Louisbourg, 6th September, 1762,’”’ the strength of the five companies 
of the 45th that day embarked was 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 3 Captains, 7 Lieu- 
tenants, 4 Ensigns, r Adjutant, 1 Surgeon, 15 Sergeants, 10 Drummers and 
350 Rank and File. 

Colonel Amherst put into Louisburg, picked up the five companies of 
the 45th under Colonel Tullikens, and left again for St. John’s “‘ on the 
7th September in the morning with a fair wind,” escorted by six men-of-war, 
and the little force was landed on the 13th at what was known apparently 
as Petit Harbour or Torbay, seven miles to the northward of St. John’s, 
while the war vessels blockaded the harbour. The French garrison made 
an attempt at opposition, but Colonel Amherst drove them back, and, 
pushing on, took possession of a strong position, opposite Signal Hill, where 
he placed a mortar battery. Some fighting followed, but de Haussonville 
quickly capitulated, the enemy’s fleet unfortunately escaping under cover 
of a fog. The British loss was about fifty killed and wounded, and the dead 
lie in the little cemetery on the northern slope of Signal Hill. Fort Amherst, 
on the south side of the narrows of St. John’s, commemorates this successful 
operation in which the 45th took a prominent part. * 

Writing to his brother, the Commander-in-Chief in North America, on 
the zoth September, Lieut.-Colonel Amherst said: “‘I have done the 
business, I hope to your satisfaction. . . . Seven hundred brave fellows 
have laid down their arms in the Fort. I found my situation on landing 


* The Compiler of this History hoped to have had the advantage of consulting certain 
pers of Colonel William Amherst’s in the possession of the Amherst family, but learnt to 
is great disappointment that these were not available, being locked up in a Bank ! 
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ticklish, where our transports lay was too far distant from our landing 
place for the stores, yet the nearest place they could lay at, but subject 
every moment to be blown off and separated from us. This determined me 
to push on rather more perhaps than I should have done in other circum- 
stances; it brought Mons. d’Haussonville to terms on the 18th in the 
morning.” 

In a letter to General Amherst dated the zoth September Colonel Tullikens 
wrote: “ I never served with more pleasure in my life, and I am exceedingly 
happy because I know you will be very much so. Colonel Amherst tells me 
that I am to return to Louisbourg and shall be happy to have the honour 
of your commands ”’; and General Jeffrey Amherst himself wrote home to 
the Secretary of State that ‘‘ Lt.-Colonel Amherst gives the highest com- 
mendations of the officers and men under his command, that they exceeded 
his utmost expectations, and that the bravery of the troops rendered the 
conquest easy to him.” 

Writing again on the 22nd September Colonel Amherst said: “I have 
destined three companies of the 45th Regiment to garrison this place, with 
Lieut. Eyre, one non-commissioned officer and fifteen men of the Artillery 
from Halifax. The two remaining companies of the 45th Regiment are 
ready to embark on board the Boston, man-of-war, and a schooner we 
brought with us from Halifax, to return to Louisbourg.” 

Colonel Tullikens arrived back at Louisburg on the evening of the 
2nd October, with two companies of the 45th, in the King George, Captain 
Hallowell. 

The three companies of the Regiment remaining in garrison at St. 
John’s were placed under the command of Captain Stephen Gually, 45th, 
to whom Lieut.-Colonel Amherst issued the following instructions on the 
30th September :— 

“‘ That the Fort of St. John’s may be left in a respectable state, I leave 
to garrison it three companies of the 45th Regiment with one Subaltern 
officer, one non-commissioned officer, one conductor and 15 men of the 
Royal Artillery, of which you are appointed to take the command. 

“ Anything that should happen here so material as that His Majesty's 
Ministers should be acquainted with it, you will send an account of to the 
Earl of Egremont, or His Majesty’s principal Secretary of State. 

_ “ You will also send accounts of everything material that may happen 
to His Majesty’s Commander-in-Chief in North America.” 

These orders seem in one particular to have been later amended, for 
the Governor of Newfoundland states in a letter of the 4th October to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, that ‘‘ Lieut.-Colonel Amherst, who com- 
manded the troops, has left three companies here from the Louisbourg 
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Battalion, a detachment of which under the command of an officer takes 
post on the Isle of Boys (stc) in the room of the marines sent there from the 
Syren and Antelope ’’ ; and from a return dated “‘ St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
24th October, 1762,” we get the strength of the three companies of the 
45th then in garrison and also the name of the officer commanding at the 
Isle des Bois. 

There were on that date, present and effective, 1 Captain, 3 Lieutenants, 
2 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 8 Sergeants, 5 Drummers and 172 
Rank and File, while there were 13 men sick and 25 on command. 

Lieut. Bowen, 1 Sergeant, 1 Drummer and 25 Rank and File were at 
the Isle des Bois ; Lieut. Ormsby of the 45th Regiment, acting as Fort 
Major. 

This return is signed ‘‘ Stephen Gually, Captain, 45th Regiment, Com- 
manding at Fort William,” which appears to have been the name of the fort 
at St. John’s. 

Captain Gually had no sooner been left in military command at St. 
John’s than he appears to have fallen out with the Governor of Newfound- 
land, as may be seen from the following correspondence to be found among 
the Amherst Papers at the Public Record Office; he wrote to Sir Jeffrey 
on the 2nd November :— 

“‘ Since Colonel Amherst left this place I perceived that the Governor 
had pretensions in regard to the command of this fort, that did not well 
agree with the instruction I received from Colonel Amherst and the repeated 
conversations I had with him on that head. I waved all disputes knowing 
your Excellency hated them much. Ensign Wallace had your leave to 
quit this place, or this climate, in case his constitution could not bear the 
severity of it ; on his bringing me the certificate of the doctor’s I consented 
to his going to Lisbon till the spring and desired him to beg a passage from 
Governor Graves, who is to sail in two or three days. The Governor seemed 
much surprised that anybody should give leave to any officer without 
previously acquainting him that such were your intentions, and that nobody 
could give leave here but himself and I desired Mr. Wallace to go in another 
ship to save me the disagreeable task of an éclaircissement with a man that 
I had great esteem and respect for. But this morning I received a peremp- 
tory note to give a return of all artillery stores of every kind specifying what 
had been lost or sold, he also demanded an exact return of the troops. As 
I found these pretensions contrary to my instructions from Colonel Amherst, 
and derogating against your power and authority, I refused complying 
with the order in writing a very civil letter to him and telling him that, 
in military matters, we knew no power but yours or what came from 
you....” 
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Governor Graves appears to have complained of Captain Gually to the 
Home authorities, for on the 30th April, 1763, the Earl of Egremont wrote 
direct to that officer informing him that “ the person appointed Governor 
of Newfoundland, by Commission under the Great Seal, is Commander-in- 
Chief over all parts of that Island and all other districts included in the 
same Commission, and it is the King’s pleasure that all due obedience be 
paid to His Governor so appointed, agreeably to the powers and authorities 
granted to him by his said Commission, and the King expects that all His 
officers commanding garrisons in the Island of Newfoundland and elsewhere 
within that Government do accordingly conform themselves thereto in all 
cases, except those where you have express orders to the contrary from 
General Amherst or the Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s forces in 
North America.” 

In a letter of the 22nd May, 1763, Captain Gually sends some account 
of the state of his garrison; he gives great praise to his medical officer, 
Surgeon James Ross, for “ his diligence and care in attending the sick and 
wounded,” adding : “ We lost but two soldiers, one dyed (ssc) of a consump- 
tion and the other lost his life in the snow by his own fault, the rest of the 
garrison is very healthy, the wounded very well, one excepted that I am 
afraid will scarce ever be able to walk, the other two shall be sent to Halifax 
by the first conveyance. .. . The want of fuel, which seems to be a Paradiz 
(stc) in this woody country, is a perpetual source of the most anxious care. 
. . . We wanted snow at the beginning of the winter and afterwards we 
had a good deal too much, so that between the two extremes I was terribly 
afraid lest the sick people should die for want of fire. You may be surprised 
to hear that we are so actually surrounded by ice that the smallest boat 
cannot go out of the harbour: it has not been in my power to furnish the 
officers with firing. ... I received a letter from Ensign Wallace from 
Lisbon, where he is rather worse than he was when he left us and he 
intends to proceed for Ireland... .” 

Orders had been issued from the War Office on the 12th February, 1763, 
ordering a reduced establishment of the regiments stationed in America, 
consequent on the Treaty of Peace signed at Fontainebleau on the 3rd Nov- 
ember of the previous year. By these orders the 45th Regiment was now 
to consist of nine companies, each containing one Captain, one Lieutenant, 
one Ensign, two Sergeants, two Corporals, one Drummer and 47 Privates 
only, the establishment of the Regiment being 1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 
x Major, 6 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 8 Ensigns, r Chaplain, 1 Adjutant, 
1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Mate, 18 Sergeants, 18 Corporals, 9g Drummers 
and 423 Private Men. 
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It may be of interest to learn the rates of pay and allowances in 
America in those days :— 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Colonel . . Pay 1 4 © Allowances o10 6 
Lt.-Colonel . » O17 0 
Major. . . » O15 O 
Captain. . » O10 O as .s% & «& © 2 6 
Lieutenant . » 0 4 8 
Ensign » 0 3 8 
Chaplain » Oo 6 8 
Adjutant » OO 4.0 
Quartermaster » 0 4 8 
Surgeon » 0 40 
Mate » Oo 3 6 
Sergeant » Oo I 6 
Corporal » O I O 
Drummer » oi 0 
Private » oO Oo 8 


On receipt of these orders at Head-quarters at New York on the 17th 
July, the Commander-in-Chief in North America caused a long letter to be 
sent to Captain Gually at Fort William, St. John’s, calling his attention to 
their contents, but enjoining upon him discretion in carrying out the very 
drastic reduction of establishment which these entailed, and ordering him 
only to discharge those men who were absolutely unfit for service, or whose 
period of enlistment was about to expire ; he was to send away his super- 
numerary men in the ship that brought him these orders and which was to 
call en route at Placentia, Louisburg and Halifax,and he was to acquaint 
his commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel Tullikens, of the number of men he 
was sending away. 

Sir Jeffrey Amherst further informed Captain Gually that the detach- 
ment of the 4oth Foot at Placentia was at once to be withdrawn, and that 
for the future Captain Gually’s three companies were to be equally divided 
between Placentia and St. John’s, the Placentia detachment proceeding 
thither at once in the Monckton. 

This letter also contained a very disagreeable piece of news, and one 
which was the cause of some trouble in the future, viz., that the men were 
to be placed under stoppage of fourpence per diem for rations supplied— 
** agreeable to what was practised during the last peace.” 

When the relief of the 4oth detachment at Placentia had been effected 
and certain reductions of establishment had been made, the disposition of 
the three companies lately under Captain Gually’s command was as follows— 
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At St. John’s: Captain Gually’s Company; 2 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 1 
Drummer and 42 Privates. 
Captain Cosnan’s Company ; 1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, 1 Drummer and 
22 Privates. 

At the Isle des Bois: Captain Cosnan’s Company ; 1 Corporal, 1 Drummer 
and 12 Privates. 

At Placentia: Captain Clark’s Company; 2 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 1 
Drummer and 38 Privates. 
Captain Cosnan’s Company ; 1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal and 18 Privates. 


Lieut. John Bowen seems to have been sent to Placentia in temporary 
command of the 45th detachment there stationed, while Ensign Miller was 
in command at the Isle des Bois. 

There was, as before in Louisburg, much discontent at the publication 
of the new order requiring men to pay fourpence a day for their rations, 
and the Governor of Placentia seems to have been somewhat alarmed at 
what he describes as the “ disorderly, insolent and mutinous ” demeanour 
of the 45th detachment on the subject. Happily the Governor of New- 
foundland, Captain Graves, seems to have taken matters into his own 
hands, as he had done once before, for in a letter to General Amherst the 
Lieut.-Governor of Placentia reports that Captain Graves “has wrote to 
suspend the execution of your Excellency’s orders about the men’s paying 
the Groats, as the thing he thinks is not practicable as the deductions from 
the men’s pay for other things will not leave enough to keep them in shoes 
and stockings. The proposal at St. John’s caused a universal murmur, for 
which reason I said nothing about it as I apprehended it might cause a 
mutiny.”’ 

Within a year of Colonel Tullikens assuming the command of the Regi- 
ment, he found himself called upon to carry out the orders by General 
Amherst, directing that the men were to be placed under stoppages of pay 
on account of rations. This very unpopular order led to the following 
Garrison Order being issued by Colonel Tullikens on the 2nd November, 
1763 :— 

“The very bad behaviour of the 45th Regiment in absolutely forcing 
the Commanding Officer to a compliance, for the present, with their unjust 
demands of pay and provisions, by refusing to serve on any other terms, in 
express violation of His Majesty’s commands and the reiterated orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The Commanding Officer finds himself neces- 
sitated for the good of His Majesty’s service to order that the Garrison 
(notwithstanding any former rule) receive their pay and provisions till he 
can receive further instructions on that head.” 

Then on the 6th November, Colonel Tullikens reported the state of 
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affairs in his garrison to General Sir Jeffrey Amherst in the following 
letter :— 

“ T had the pleasure to receive your letter of the 11th October, enclosing 
the orders of the 11th regarding the stoppage for provisions. The next 
day after receiving your Excellency’s letter I published your orders to the 
Garrison and attended at Roll-calling in the evening myself when I read the 
orders to the men and explained them, setting forth all the advantages tothe 
soldiers that your Excellency touches at in your letter in the strongest 
light. 

“‘ T am sorry to say that they behaved in a most seditious manner, would 
scarce hear me explain the order, one and all declaring that they had inlisted 
for pay and provisions, and that if their contract was broken with them 
they would no longer serve, and insisted upon my discharging them to a 
man. I bore all this and still endeavoured to prevail, but to no effect. 
I then dismissed them. The next morning I had the commanding officers 
of companies with me when I desired them to go to the barracks and to 
enforce what I had said to the men the evening before, and to set forth His 
Majesty’s commands and your Excellency’s orders in the strongest light to 
them. The officers obeyed my orders, did the utmost in their power to 
bring them to a compliance, but the men still persisting in their mutinous 
behaviour, and declaring that they would not serve if a single halfpenny 
was stopped from them, or do any duty whatever, I have found myself 
forced, in order to carry on His Majesty’s service for the present, to comply 
with their demands, and have accordingly given out the orders which I beg 
leave to enclose to you. 

“TI have only to observe to your Excellency that no care has been 
wanting on my part, or that of the officers as far as lay in our power, to make 
the men obedient to your commands, and I am extremely sorry it has not 
had the desired effect.” 

Here this unfortunate affair seems to have ended, but it was not until 
the 21st September, 1764, that General Gage, then commanding in North 
America, was able to write home that “ all the troops have now submitted 
to the stoppages for provisions.” 

The Regiment had now been upwards of twenty years on foreign service, 
but even as late as the 8th October, 1763, there was no sign that the 45th 
was likely shortly to return home, for on that date a Colonel William Forster 
of the Royals, wrote from Halifax, where he would seem to have been on the 
staff, to Sir Jeffrey Amherst, saying ‘‘in consequence of the orders con- 
tained in your letter of the 15th September, I have drafted 120 of the best 
men that remained of the Royal and 77th Regiments after compleating the 
40th, who are now embarking and will sail with the first fair wind for Louis- 
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bourg ; but as these men are much wore out in the Service, they will be but 
a very inconsiderable acquisition to the 45th Regiment. I send proper 
officers along with them to deliver them over to Colonel Tullikens.” 

At the end of this year, by a State dated the 24th December, 1763, the 
45th stood as under: 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 2 Captains, 5 Lieutenants, 
2 Ensigns, 3 Staff, 7 Sergeants, 4 Drummers, 175 Rank and File present, 
II sick and 232 on command. The officers are accounted for as follows : 
Captains Cuningham and Cosnan and Lieut. Collingwood in Britain; 
Captain Hill, Lieut. Crosbie and Ensign Merryweather at Fort Amherst ; 
Captains Gually and Vaughan, Lieuts. French and Bowen, Ensigns Bishop, 
Engle, Hubbard and Miller at Newfoundland ; Lieut. Nevin at the Colliery ; 
Lieut. Philips and Ensign Burns absent with leave on the Continent ; 
Ensign Ferguson not joined; Chaplain Brereton officiating by deputy ; 
and Adjutant Ormsby at Halifax. 

Of the last two years’ stay of the 45th in North America there is little 
or nothing to be gleaned, but at last, on the 23rd March, 1765, Lord Halifax 
wrote to Colonel Wilmot, then Governor of Nova Scotia, that ‘‘ in pursuance 
of His plan for the relief of troops His Majesty has directed that the 29th 
Regiment of Foot and part of the 59th be embarked for your government to 
relieve the 40th at Nova Scotia and part of the 45th at Louisbourg, which 
are to return to Ireland.” 

The Regiment now, weak as it was at this time, was drafted, giving :— 


To the 14th Regiment of Foot 1 Volunteer. 
To the 29th * » »  X§5 Volunteers. 
To the Royal American Regiment 32 Volunteers. 


When the 45th sailed for England and in what ships there appear to 
be no means of discovery, but on the 23rd September, 1765, General Gage 
wrote home that “ the 59th and 29th Regiments from Ireland have relieved 
the 45th and 40th Regiments in the garrisons of Newfoundland, Louisbourg, 
St. John’s Island, Halifax and the Bay of Fundy, and the two last Regiments 
are sailed for Ireland.” 


A PLAN OF LOUISBOURG 
(1758) 
And the British Attack there upon together with the Harbor and Part of the Sea 
coast with the French Retrenchments along the same. 
By Samuel Holland Capt Lieut in the 60 Regt. and acting Engineer to Brig™ Wolf. 
EXPLANATION 


a | The five boats with Light Infantry who landed first between the Rocks. 
6 | The French Batterys along the Intrenchments. 
c | The Swivels. 
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Made by the British Troops after they were Landed. 

The French Intrenchments along the Shore. 

A French Mortar Battery of Two Mortars. 

French Lodgements Made after the Landing. 

The Granadier Encampment towards the Latter end of the Siege. 

The Approaches directed by Colonel Bastide. 

A Six-gun battery open’d y® 224 of July. 

An Ejight-gun battery open’d y® 22% of July. 

A battery of five guns never open’d. 

A Double Mortar battery of 1: 13 Inch 2: 10 Inch & 4:8 Inch Mortars open’d 
y® 224 July. 

The Road Made by the British Army. 


EXPLANATION 


Of the Work and Approaches made by the Directions of Brigt Gen! Wolf. 


The place where Gen! Wolf Encamped y® 12% of June. 

Brig* Wolf’s Encampment y® 13% of June. 

Light House battery of 8 pieces of Cannon Open’d 25" of June. 

Mortars battery of two 13 inch, two 8 inch Mortars These tt ba ace 
& 8 Royals. pen? : doah 

Three Cannons to play upon the Ships. a ea yr eps y" 

Howitzer battery of two Howitzers. 9 

A two Gun battery at y® head of ye N.E. Harbor. 

Intrenchments & two Redoubts made after Gen! Wolf had marched to y® Grand 
battery. 

Roads where y® Cannon were drawn to y® Grand battery & Light-house. 

A Four gun battery Intrenched & Pallisaded. 

Battery’s of 5 Cannon & 4 Mortars. 

Marine battery of 5 Guns & 2 Howitzers (so called, because the Marines of y® 
Namure under Capt Collins helped to construct it keep’t it in constant repair 
& gave a proportion of men to serve y® Artillery) open’d against the Frigate 
July 12%, 

Two Mortars batterys one of 2:13 Inch. y® other of 2: 8 Inch Mortars open’d 
July 13%. 

A Redoubt w® two peices of Cannon built by a Detachmt of Anstruthers Regt 


commanded by Capt Smith. These batterys were open’d 
A two gun battery by Warburton’s Commanded by[ July 17 against y® West 

Cap* Lawson. gate Citidal Flank Cava- 
Admirals battery of 4:32 & 2:24 Pounders. lier and Spurr battery. 


Granadier Redan w* two Cannon to fire a Rochochet shot upon y® cover’d-way. 

A four gun battery against ye Citidal Flank Open’d July 24%. 

A battery of 4 guns & 1 Howitzer against y® Cavalier & Dauphin Bastion open’d 
July 26%, 

Parrellels made between y® 16% & 17% of July. 

Boyau begun & Finished between y® 18% & 19% of July. 

Second Boyau begun & Finished between ye 24% & 25 of July. 

Cohorns to play on the Frigate. 

Royals & Cohorns battery to play on the Cover’d way. 
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REFERENCES TO THE TOWN OF LOUISBOURG AND ITS FORTIFICATIONS 


King’s bastion & Citidal. 

The Prince of Denmark’s bastion. 

The Prince of Orange’s bastion. 

Loop holes Curtain. 

Prince Henry’s bastion. 

Gate of Maurepas & Guard Room. 

Prince Edwards bastion. 

Dukes battery’s & Main Guard. 

Prince of Hesse’s bastion & West Gate. 

Powder Magazine. 

Cavalier Ruined & now Ordered to be broke down. 
Tennaillie before the Curtain. 

A Mine of three Chambers. 

New Raveline not quite finished. 

Intrenchments at y® Black Rock made during y® Siege. 
Demi counter guard. 

Lodgements that cover y® Loope hole Curtain. 
New cover’d way made since y® last Warr. 
Retrenchments made in y® Town during y® Siege. 
Traverse’s made in y® Town to Prevent Amphilades. 
Citidal Barracks burnt. 

New Barracks burnt. 

Ordnance Store House & yard. 

Victualing Store House & yard. 

Hospital. 

Governors Garden. 


REFERENCE TO THE SHIPS, &C. 


The situation of y® French Ships of Warr, when first y® English Fleet appeared 
of y® harbor. 

Their Situation when burnt & taken. 

The five ships Sunk to stop the Entrance of y® harbor. 

The Prudent of 74 guns Mons’ Degoutte Comm® Burnt y® 26% July, by a Division 
of boats Commanded by Capt Laforey. 

The Entreprenant of 74 guns Capt Beaussier burnt y® 224 July occasioned by 
a shot from y® Marine battery. 

The Celebre of 64 guns Capt Morel burnt y® 224 July as above. 

The Capricieux of 64 guns Capt Usaville burnt y® 224 July as above. 

The Bienfaisant of 64 guns Capt Courseral taken y® 26 of July by a Division 
of Boats Commanded by Capt Balfour & tow’d a ground in the upper part 
of y® N.E. harbor. 

The Arethuse Frigate of 36 guns placed to flank the road made by Gen! Amhurst, 
she was afterwards moved under y® cover of y® Prudent & Slip* out of ye Har- 
bor y® 15" of July in y® night. 

A Sloop w® two 24 pounders to Flank y® roads. 

The Track of the boats when they burnt ye Prudent & took y® Bienfaisant. 
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CHAPTER IV 


1765-1778 
THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


N the 1st June, 1767, Major-General William Haviland was appointed 
Colonel of the 45th. In December, 1739, he had been gazetted 
Ensign to Spottiswoode’s American Provincials, serving with 
them at Carthagena and at Porto Bello. He was promoted Captain in 
the 27th Foot the 25th July, 1742; Major, 24th August, 1751; Lieut.- 
Colonel, 16th December, 1752; Colonel, goth January, 1758; Major- 
General, roth July, 1762; Lieut.-General, 25th May, 1772; and General, 
19th February, 1783. He served in Scotland in the Rebellion of 1745, 
with Abercromby at Ticonderoga in 1758, commanded a column under 
Amherst in 1760, and a brigade at the capture of Martinique in 1762. 
He was in command of the Western District from 1779 and died the 16th 
September, 1784. 

The Muster Rolls and Pay Lists of the 45th Regiment are missing for 
the years 1761-1772, so that it is not possible to trace where the Regiment 
was quartered during the ten years—from 1765 to 1775—that it remained 
in Ireland. It is, however, possible to determine that it must have been 
stationed in Cork in the year 1767, since it was in that year that some- 
thing of the nature of a friction between Lieut.-Colonel Tullikens, the 
colonel of the 45th, and Captain and Bt. Lieut.-Colonel Cuningham of 
the same Regiment, on the question of relative rank and command, appears 
to have come to a head. 

In a somewhat rare little book entitled Mtlstary Collections and Remarks, 
written by a Major R. Donkin of the 23rd Foot and published in New 
York in 1777, the following passage occurs under the title of Brevets: 
“ Having never been thoroughly understood till His Majesty’s order in 
1767, I shall transcribe it as given out in Ireland by the late Earl of 
Granard, then Commander-in-Chief for the time being. 

“‘ His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having laid before the King the 
memorials of Lieutenant-Colonel Tullikens of 45th Regiment and of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cuningham, a captain of said Regiment, relative to 
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a contest between those two officers for the command of Corke; His 
Majesty is pleased (to prevent such disputes in future) to direct. 

‘“‘ That when corps join either in camp, garrison or quarters, the oldest 
officer (whether by Brevet or any other commission) is to command the 
whole.” 

The date of Lieut.-Colonel Tullikens’ rank as such was the 20th October, 
1761, while that of Bt. Lieut.-Colonel Cuningham was the r4th October, 
1758. 

Certainly from July, 1772, to April, 1773, the Regiment was in Dublin, 
with one company, under Captain W. Gardiner, detached at Armagh; 
and in those days the lower orders in Dublin do not appear to have been 
by any means well disposed towards the British soldier, despite the fact 
that the Army was so very largely composed of Irishmen, for The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for September, 1774, contains the following remarkable 
announcement: ‘A set of villains in Dublin hide themselves in holes 
near the barracks, and when they see a soldier alone, hamstring him. 
Sixteen have lately thus been disabled for life !”’ 

From July, 1773, until July of the year following, the 45th was again 
stationed at Cork, with detachments at Cashel, Clonakilty, and Youghal, 
then moving to Limerick, with one company—Captain Nevin’s—at Newport ; 
and it must have been while stationed here that the Regiment was ordered 
to prepare for active service in America. 

A letter was written to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, dated St. 
James’ the 27th February, 1775, stating that ‘‘ the King has been pleased 
to direct the 3rd and 11th Regiments to be taken on board at Plymouth 
and landed at Corke by the opportunity of the vessels destined to carry 
the 22nd, 4oth, 44th and 45th to Boston.” 

This was followed on the 28th March by another letter ordering that 
the four above-mentioned regiments ‘should be supplied in Ireland 
previous to embarkation with ammunition as under expressed :— 

“22nd Regiment, 400 men, each 60 rounds ready made up. 

“40th Regiment, the same. 

“44th Regiment, the same. 

“45th Regiment, the same.”’ 

Then, finally, on the 30th March, intimation was given that the King 
had judged it expedient that these four regiments should be conveyed 
to and landed at New York instead of Boston as originally intended. 

We are able to fix the date of embarkation of the 45th Regiment and 
its approximate strength from the following: ‘‘ Warrant dated 21st 
November, 1775 (in pursuance of His Majesty’s letter dated 2nd November, 
1775) directing that the 
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“45th Foot from 6th May, 1775 
“49th Foot from 6th April, r773}Days of Embarkation 
“63rd Foot from 7th April, 1775 


shall be paid and cleared from the foregoing days upon which they respec- 
tively embarked, said corps consisting respectively of one colonel and 
captain, one lieut.-colonel and captain, one major and captain, seven 
captains, twelve lieutenants (including captain-lieutenant), eight ensigns, 
one chaplain, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one surgeon, one surgeon’s 
mate, 20 sergeants, 30 corporals, 10 drummers, two fifers, 380 private 
men. Total 477.” 

The Regiment embarked at Cork, one company—Captain Gardiner’s— 
being accommodated, pending embarkation, at Monkstown, and the 
following were probably the officers who embarked with the 45th for 
America: Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. H. Monckton, Major J. Saxton, 
Captains W. Stephenson, J. Mitchell, H. Nevin, W. Gardiner, W. Graham 
and W. Moore, Captain-Lieut. J. Wright, Lieuts. E. J. Phillips, A. Ross, 
W. Snowe, S. Ruxton, J. Hudson, W. Richardson, T. Willis, W. Evans 
and J. Reynolds; Ensigns J. Taylor, W. Haughton, T. Magrath, J. Wall, 
W. Lyon, R. Sandys, T. Parke and J. Percy, Chaplain R. Brereton, 
Adjutant E. Hubbard, Quartermaster S. Engel and Surgeon R. Veale. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Henry Monckton had held the command of 
the 45th since the 25th July, 1771, having come into the Regiment from 
the rst Foot Guards on the roth March, 1769, when he purchased the 
majority from Major Horatio Gates. 

The war upon which the 45th Regiment was now entering, and the 
general result of which was that the American Colonies definitely separated 
themselves from Great Britain, had commenced in April of this year with 
the affair at Lexington in Massachusetts, and virtually ended with the defeat 
and capitulation of General Cornwallis at Yorktown in Virginia in October, 
1781. The operations were conducted first in the north and later in the 
south—in the north when hostilities opened for the reason that to King 
George and his Ministers Massachusetts seemed to be the very hotbed 
of disloyalty, the head and front of opposition to Ministerial Colonial 
policy, and therefore the place where coercion must be applied and opposi- 
tion overcome. Here, also, at Boston was the head-quarters of General 
Gage, the Governor of Massachusetts and the commander of the Royal 
forces in North America; at the commencement of hostilities those forces 
consisted of no more than four regiments of British infantry. 

General Gage seems early to have realized the true gravity of the 
situation, and advised the Home Government that at least twenty thousand 


men would be required for the suppression of revolt and the restoring of 
VOL, I F 
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order; but he began at once, with such force as he had at his disposal, 
to take the steps he regarded as necessary for crushing all hostile demon- 
strations in the immediate neighbourhood of Boston. The first result of 
his activity was the unfortunate affair at Lexington where his troops 
suffered heavily at the hands of the local mulitia, while the encounter had 
the effect of rousing the New England colonies to such a degree that 
within a very few days’ time some sixteen thousand armed men had been 
collected about Boston. 

Trevelyan in his History of England quotes General Burgoyne as saying 
of the affair of Lexington: ‘‘ We took a step as decisive as the passage of 
the Rubicon and find ourselves plunged at once in a most serious war 
without a single requisite, gunpowder excepted, for carrying it on.” 

Already at home certain preparations for increasing the British forces 
in America had been put in hand, but the work went slowly forward owing 
to the difficulty in raising recruits. Early in 1775 one regiment of cavalry 
and seven battalions of infantry had been ordered to embark for North 
America from England and Ireland, but from one cause and another 
embarkation was greatly delayed, and the last of them did not sail until 
the middle of May; the regiments detailed were, in “ the First Embarka- 
tion”’ the 17th Light Dragoons, the 35th, 49th and 63rd Foot, and in 
“the Second Embarkation’”’ the 22nd, goth, 44th and 45th Regiments— 
all described as ‘‘ intended to reinforce the Army at Boston.” In advance 
of these reinforcements went three general officers—Major-Generals Howe, 
Burgoyne and Clinton—all of whom left England on the 21st April and 
reached Boston on the 25th May. 

The 45th did not arrive in America until after the action at Bunker’s 
Hill, which was a victory, albeit a very cxpensive one, for the British, 
and the result of which was to oblige General Howe, who succeeded General 
Gage in command of the troops, to take up very much more ground. 
The 45th and the three other regiments which left home at the same time, 
appear to have proceeded directly to Boston and not to New York, and 
evidently arrived there about the middle of July; all four are named in 
General Howe’s orders of the 2oth of that month in which he divided his 
troops into a Right and a Left Wing, the latter “ to be under the command 
and inspection of Major-General Burgoyne and under him Brig.-General 
Robertson, viz., 17th Regiment Dragoons, 45th, 63rd, 35th, 49th Regiments, 
2nd Marines and 4oth Regiment also, the 50th Regiment in barracks in 
King Street and four companies of the 65th Regiment encamped at 
Willis’s Wharf.”’ 

On or about the 1st August, the 45th must have moved out from 
Boston to the Charles Town Heights, for in the order of that day it is 
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directed that “a return of the strength of the 45th Regiment to be given 
in as soon as they encamp; that Corps to furnish a proportion of the 
duties from the Line tomorrow evening ”’; and then on the following day 
orders were given that the troops encamped on Charles Town Heights 
were to be disposed in three divisions as follows :— 


1st Division, Light Infantry and Grenadiers. 
2nd Division, 5th and 52nd Regiments and Ist Marines. 
3rd Division, 38th, 43rd and 45th Regiments. 


On the 4th August, Lieut. Alexander Ross of the 45th was appointed 
to act as assistant Engineer till further orders, while on the 26th Sergeant 
Blackgrove of the 45th Regiment “is to attend Lieut. Marr, Assistant- 
Deputy-Quarter-Master-General till further orders’’; but Lieut. Ross 
seems to have been an officer of unusual qualifications, for on the 28th 
August we find him detailed as Deputy-Judge-Advocate on a General 
Court-Martial ordered for the next day. 

By this time the rebel forces before Boston had been reinforced by 
three thousand men from Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia; Wash- 
ington had been chosen by Congress to be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental Army and had arrived in the camp before Boston early in 
July; and among his subordinate commanders were two officers who 
may here be mentioned as having taken up arms against the King and 
the army in which they had previously held commissions—Major-General 
Horatio Gates, who had been a major in the 45th and 60th Regiments, and 
Major-General Charles Lee, who had been an officer in the 44th and 103rd 
Regiments and was actually at this time a Lieut.-Colonel on _half-pay ! 

That an attack by the rebels upon the defences of Boston seems now 
to have been imminent, may be gathered from orders dated “Camp on 
the Heights of Charles Town, 28th August, 1775,”’ which read :— 

“‘The Rebels’ Works being now advanced near to those of this camp, 
from whence they may the more readily insult this corps, the utmost 
alertness is expected from the troops, as well in the day as in the night, 
which if attended to, should the rebels presume to make an attack upon 
us, it is not doubted but they would meet with the same fate they did 
on the 17th June, the Officers will not therefore quit the camp by going 
to Boston without the most urgent business, and upon no account more 
than one-third to be absent at the same time.” 

In the autumn and winter of 1775 there seems to have been a certain 
amount of indiscipline among the troops and attention is frequently 
called in orders to irregularities of all kinds, while courts-martial, with 
their usual very heavy sentences, were frequent ; but the only court-martial 
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upon any one of the 45th Regiment recorded in General Howe’s Order Book, 
is upon an officer, who was tried on the 20th December, 1775; the charge 
etc. reads as under: “ Lieut. Terrence Macgrath of His Majesty’s 45th 
Regiment of Foot, try’d by the Court Martial of which Major Gault is 
president, for behaving in a scandalous infamous manner, such as unbe- 
coming the character of an Officer and a gentleman, particularly by insulting 
Lt. Houghton, late of the same Regt. with gross expressions without 
provocation, and by assaulting and beating him in a violent manner when 
he made no resistance. The Court upon due consideration of the evidence 
for and against the prisoner, Lt. Terrence Macgrath, together with what 
he had to offer in his defence, is of opinion that his treatment of Mr. 
Houghton does not amount to scandalous infamous behaviour, such as 
unbecoming the character of an officer and a gentleman, as is stated in 
the charge; but that it was highly improper and unwarrantable, and 
doth therefore, by virtue of the 3rd Article of War of the 2oth Section, 
adjudge that he, the said Terrence Macgrath, be suspended from all duty 
and pay for the space of three months, and be publickly reprimanded in 
such manner and at such place as the Commander-in-Chief shall be pleased 
to direct.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, however, seems to have found no pleasure 
whatever in the finding of the Court, judging from the terms of his con- 
firmation of the same, which ran as follows :— 

“‘ The Commander-in-Chief, looking upon his reprimand to Lt. Terrence 
Macgrath to be so inferior to the censure passed upon him by the Court, 
that he has declined any proceedings farther than by his approbation 
of the sentence, which will take place from this day.” 

As the autumn passed and winter came in the troops in and about 
Boston began to suffer great hardships and privations ; fuel seems to have 
been very scarce and there is occasional reference in General Howe’s orders 
to “‘ Scandalous depredations ’’ committed in the town and its outskirts— 
“‘ pulling down fences, posts, etc.”’; while upon one occasion we find an 
order warning the troops that “any soldier convicted of opening the 
tombs or graves in the burying ground in Charlestown will be severely 
punished, and they are forbid going there unless when upon duty. Added 
to the meanness of such practice, a pestilence from the infection of the 
putrified bodies might reach the camp.” 

The troops in Boston had been closely invested since June ; provisions 
were scarce, and though every effort was made to draw supplies from the 
West Indies, but little could be obtained by reason of there being at the 
time something like a famine in those islands. Live stock were sent out 
from England, but the vessels bringing them over started late in the 
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season, violent gales were met with and many animals died and had to 
be thrown overboard. Such vessels as approached the American coast 
were driven off by adverse winds, while others drifted ashore or were 
captured by American ships of war. “ Howe’s army was decimated by 
small pox and scurvy ; the ill-equipped hospitals were full to overflowing ; 
while the streets were never without armless or legless men, maimed 
survivors of Bunker’s Hill.’ * 

The Commander-in-Chief did what he could to check the illness preva- 
lent in the force in Boston, as may be seen from an order published on 
the 28th October, 1775 :— 

*“‘ Spruce beer being recommended for the soldiers by the physicians of 
the hospital as a preservative against scurvy, the corps in Boston (the 
59th excepted) will receive from Mr. Goldthwait Spruce Beer at the 
allowance of three pints per day to each man, to be paid for by the soldiers 
at a dollar per barrel containing from 30 to 32 gallons, brewed with five 
quarts of Molasses and ten quarts of essence of Spruce. A quartermaster 
of the Line will attend every brewing to see that the Beer is brewed with 
those proportions of Molasses and Spruce; for further particulars the 
Commanding Officer will have a copy of Mr. Goldthwait’s proposals.’ 
Again later on, in the spring of 1776, to vary the men’s diet it was ordained 
that “ Sower Crout (sic) will be delivered to the troops at the rate of half 
a pound a man a week .. . It is recommended that the soldiers should 
eat the Sower Crout sliced with vinegar.” 

On the roth November the following was published: “ His Majesty 
has been pleased to direct that the regiments in America (the 18th and 
59th excepted) should be forthwith augmented by an addition to each of 
the ten companies of one sergeant, one drummer and 18 private men, as 
also that two companies, each consisting of I captain, 1 lieutenant, 
I ensign, 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, 2 drummers and 56 private men, 
should be added to each of the said regiments. In consequence of which 
His Majesty has been pleased to make the following appointments in the 
regiments under the command of the Honourable Major-General Howe :— 

ad * sd ad 


& 

45th Regiment. 
‘“‘ Captain Horatio Armond Powlett, late 106th, to be Captain. 
‘‘ Lieut. Barnard Geo. Ward, late 96th, to be Lieutenant. 
*“'Wm. Eyre, Gentleman, to be Ensign.” 
Then on the 17th November, the following supplementary order 

appeared :— 
* Belcher, The Fivst American Civil War, Vol. I, p. 189. 
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‘“‘In consequence of the augmentation His Majesty has been pleased 
to make of x sergeant, r drummer and eighteen private men to each 
company, it is the Commander-in-Chief’s pleasure that the Commanding 
Officers of Regiments do immediately appoint the additional sergeants, 
and provide additional drummers as soon as they can be had. They will 
also appoint 3 sergeants, 3 corporals and 2 drummers for the English 
additional company, the non-commissioned officers and drummers having 
already been appointed for one company in England. Each regiment will 
have upon the recruiting service in England 1 captain and 1 subaltern 
with a sergeant, corporal and drummer to each officer. Those regiments 
having officers here who have leave to go home for the recovery of their 
health, or that now have officers in that predicament in Europe, will not 
send others from hence, as those gentlemen are to be appointed for the 
Recruiting Service. 

‘The Commanding Officers will appoint to the additional companies 
ordered to be raised in England, such officers as they may judge least fit 
for the active service in America, either from want of health or from any 
other cause. These parties may go in the transports that will be appointed 
to carry home the officers of the 18th and 59th Regiments.” 

Such men of the 18th and 59th Regiments as were still fit for further 
service in America were now “ draughted ” into the remaining regiments 
of General Howe’s army, and the two regiments thus weakened went 
home early in December, 1775. From letters at the Public Record Office 
it appears that what is called in the above-quoted orders “‘ the English 
additional Company,” was commanded by the officer recently appointed 
to the Regiment, Captain H. A. Powlett, who, under orders from Major- 
General Haviland, the Colonel of the 45th, moved with his company in 
February, 1776, from Kinsale in Ireland to what he calls “‘ the Recruit 
Station ’’ at Great Marlow, and then later on he was quartered at Not- 
tingham, where he was busy recruiting. 

During part of the winter of 1775-76, the 45th Regiment seems to have 
been quartered in Boston, returning to Charles Town Heights early in the 
spring. 

On the 29th February, 1776, General Howe issued an order which shows 
how very much ahead of his time he was in recognizing the requirements 
of the new warfare: ‘‘ Regiments when formed by companies in Battalion, 
or when on the general parade, are always to have their files 18 inches 
distant from each other, which they will take care to practise for the 
future, being the order in which they are to engage the enemy”; and 
later a reminder was issued that the troops were always to be in three 
ranks, each file 18 inches apart. 
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Since the Battle of Bunker’s Hill neither side had undertaken any 
important military operation. The Americans, because Washington, 
deficient at the outset of almost everything required for an army, was 
engaged in collecting all that he deemed necessary and in pressing Congress 
to satisfy his needs; and Howe, because even if he succeeded in driving 
the Americans from their works, he had insufficient transport to follow up 
any success ; in any case General Howe seems, early in 1776, to have made 
up his mind to evacuate Boston and was only awaiting the arrival from 
England of shipping sufficient to carry his army elsewhere. 

By March, 1776, however, Washington had overcome many of his 
difficulties ; he had now a sufficiency of ammunition and guns, had got 
together nearly eighteen thousand men, and on the 4th, under cover of a 
heavy bombardment, he landed a considerable force on Dorchester Heights, 
where he rapidly established himself in a very strong position; Howe 
prepared to attack these entrenchments on the night of the 5th, but a 
heavy storm prevented the carrying out of the projected enterprise, and 
the Americans then pushed their works forward to Nook’s Hill, a pro- 
montory flanking the British lines on Boston Neck. 

As early as the 5th March General Howe’s orders contain directions 
about embarking the troops; certain overtures were made by him to 
Washington as to the embarkation of the British being unmolested pro- 
vided the town of Boston was not set on fire; but though the American 
commander declined to enter into any engagement of this kind, the 
British army—now rather less than eight thousand effectives, exclusive 
of the staff and the sailors—got away without the loss of a man, though 
large stores of all kinds were left behind in Boston undestroyed. Embarka- 
tion appears to have commenced on the 8th March and to have been com- 
pleted on the night of the r4th-15th, the 45th Regiment, with eight other 
corps, embarking at the Long Wharf; and the whole fleet of 160 transports, 
escorted by three men-of-war, then set sail on the 17th for Halifax, which 
was reached on the 2nd April. 

The units that embarked with General Howe were artillery, the 17th 
Light Dragoons, the 4th, 5th, roth, 17th, 22nd, 23rd, 35th, 38th, goth, 
43rd, 44th, 45th, 47th, 49th, 52nd, 55th (6 companies only), 63rd, 64th, 
65th (6 companies only) and the 1st and 2nd Battalions of Marines. The 
strongest regiment of the Line had only 353 rank and file, and the total 
strength of the whole force, including sick, prisoners and men on command, 
was only 9,192. The Artillery took no horses with them, and the 17th 
Light Dragoons had 146 only, of which “ten were sick or lame.” 

It may be remarked that there were only three chaplains to attend 
to the spiritual needs of the above twenty-three corps ! 
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The following is the strength of the 45th Regiment taken from an 
Embarkation Return * dated the 17th March, 1776: 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 
6 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 5 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 
Surgeon, 1 Mate, 27 Sergeants, 13 Drummers, 333 Privates present and 
effective ; 1 sick present, 11 sick in hospital, 1 deserted or on furlough 
and I prisoner. 

The plan of campaign for this year had been discussed between the 
Commanders in America and Ministers in England, and it had been 
decided that the issue of the struggle should be sought in New York. 
‘“* By conquering and holding the line of the Hudson River, the British hoped 
to cut the United Colonies in two, after which it was thought that Virginia 
and New England, isolated from each other, might be induced to consider 
the error of their ways and repent.” ¢ It had consequently been decided 
that Howe, having rested and reinforced his army, should proceed from 
Halifax to the capture of New York, where General Clinton was to join 
him in June, General Carleton moving down from Canada and occupying 
the upper waters of the Hudson and the Mohawk Valley ; much too was 
expected from the co-operation of the loyalists among the Colonists, of 
whom there was a larger number in New York State at that time than 
in almost any other part of America. 

At Halifax the army remained for just two months, and there not 
being sufficient accommodation on shore for so great an increase to the 
ordinary garrison, a large proportion of General Howe’s men seem, for 
some time at least, to have remained on board the transports in which 
they had arrived from Boston, as appears from the following order dated 
the 4th April: ‘“‘ Quarters being preparing in the town for the troops, 
when ready as many men as they will contain will be brought on shore, 
in the meantime the Commanding Officers of the Corps will air their men, 
when the weather permits, on George’s Island or on the Dartmouth side 
of the harbour, taking care that the soldiers do not commit any depre- 
dations on the buildings; they will take their arms for exercise, or to fire 
at marks as they will think proper.” 

From the first arrival of the expeditionary force at Boston, the Grena- 
dier and Light Infantry Companies of Regiments had, as was then almost 
invariably the custom on active service, been taken from the corps to 
which they belonged and formed into separate Grenadier and Light 
Infantry battalions; but now, in consequence of a decision, recently come 
to in England, to reinforce the army in North America by British and 
Foreign regiments, Sir William Howe, who had lately been promoted 


* This Return and that of the 13th May are at the P.R.O. in W.O. 36/1. 
f Fisher, The American Revolution, Vol. I, p. 201. 
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General, directed on the 14th May that the Grenadier and Light Infantry 
Companies of his army should be formed into two battalions of Grenadiers 
and two of Light Infantry. In consequence of this arrangement the 
45th Grenadier Company now found itself in the 2nd Grenadier Battalion, 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. H. Monckton of the 45th, with 
Grenadier Companies also of the 43rd, 44th, 49th, 52nd, 55th, 63rd and 
64th Regiments and of the 1st and 2nd Battalions of Marines; while the 
Light Infantry Company of the 45th was posted to the 2nd Battalion of 
Light Infantry, commanded by Major the Hon. J. Maitland of the Marines, 
containing also the Light Infantry Companies of the goth, 43rd, 44th, 
49th, 52nd, 55th, 63rd and 64th Regiments. Sergeant Richardson, 45th, 
was appointed to act as Quartermaster of the 2nd Grenadier Battalion. 

The appointment of Colonel Monckton to command the 2nd Grenadier 
Battalion left Major James Saxton as the senior officer of the 45th; but 
it is clear from certain letters to and from Major Saxton* that he was 
at home in March, 1776, at the end of which month he was granted sick 
leave ; and as he died a little more than four years later—in July, 1780— 
it seems unlikely that he ever rejoined the Regiment. The officer next 
im seniority was Captain Hugh Nevin. 

Already on the 18th May preparations for a move were being made, 
and the different corps were told off to the transports on which they were 
to embark on the receipt of definite orders ; the Augo (? Argo) and Brillsant 
were detailed to accommodate the 375 men of the 45th, and as the one 
ship was of 332 tons and the other of no more than 225, such accommoda- 
tson was limited to little more than a ton and a half per soldier—to say 
nothing of the ships’ crews ! 

It is pleasant to record that in these early days of our Military History 
the people in England were not unmindful of their soldiers fighting their 
battles across the seas; and what is probably one of the first mentions 
of a “Comforts Fund ’”’ appears in an order published by General Howe 
on the zoth May, in which we read that “ An extensive and generous 
subscription having been commenced and continued in Great Britain for 
the encouragement and relief of the troops employed in the present most 
important service in America, the object and progress of which will be 
explained by a printed paper delivered to every corps. The Commander- 
in-Chief has thought proper to commit the inspection and distribution of 
the gifts already arrived to a Board of General Officers. The Commanding 
Officers of Regiments are desired to present a list as soon as possible to 
Edward Winslow Esq. Secretary to the Board of General Officers, of all 


* Published in the Regimental Annual of 1926, pp. 270-272. 
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such persons in their respective regiments as they may judge proper 
objects for this Bounty.” 

General Howe’s orders during May contain many details concerning 
the preparations to be made for the approaching voyage to New York, 
now imminent, and for taking the field when the troops should arrive 
there ; “ Commanding Officers are to take care that their men are unc? 
with the necessaries requisite for the service of the ensuing camp ”’; again, 
“as the Army will shortly move from hence, the commanding officers of 
corps will give the necessary directions for putting their baggage on board 
the transports allotted to them without loss of time, and the troops to be 
all embarked by Monday the 27th inst.” ; on the 24th May it is ordered 
that the Army “is to be completed to two flints per man, besides which 
the Regiment will receive one flint per man for the Battalion companies 
and two for the Light Infantry and Grenadiers from the Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General, which they are desired to take the greatest care of as 
they are of a better sort’; finally to each regiment an issue was made 
of 400 lb. of “the Donation Tobacco ’’—no doubt from the ‘‘ Comforts 
Fund ” collected at home—*“ to be served out in small quantities at a 
time so that this donation of the Society may serve for the Campaign.”’ 

General Howe went in advance of his army to Sandy Hook, but in 
an embarkation return, which is dated the 13th May and so was doubtless 
compiled prior to his departure from Halifax, the strength of the 45th 
Regiment is given as 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 4 Captains, 7 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 
1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Mate, 21 Sergeants, g Drummers 
and 275 Privates; the strongest regiment in the army was the 55th with 
354 all ranks! 

The troops at Halifax appear to have gone on board their ships on 
the 4th June but did not actually sail until the 11th, the fleet of transports 
being off Sandy Hook on the 29th; but the disembarkation was now 
effected on the 3rd July on Staten Island, immediately opposite Long 
Island, where General Howe had decided to land his men and await the 
arrival of the reinforcements which had been promised from England 
and which were now upon their way. The landing on Staten Island was 
wholly unopposed, such of the enemy as had been there abandoning the 
place and retreating to New York and Long Island, where the rebels were 
busily engaged in throwing up strong entrenchments with the object of 
preventing the passage of British ships of war up the North and East 
Rivers. 

The troops from Halifax had barely disembarked before the transports, 
conveying reinforcements, began to arrive, escorted by a squadron under 
Admiral Lord Howe, the brother of the General. On the 1st August Major- 
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General Clinton also joined, and General Howe then found himself in 
command of the following force :—* 


The 16th and 17th Light Dragoons . 

The Foot Guards, 4th, 5th, 6th, roth, 16th, “rth, 2end, 
23rd, 27th, 28th, 35th, 38th, 40th, 42nd, 43rd, 44th, 
45th, 47th, 4gth, 52nd, sth, ose en oe and 


7ist Regts.. 17,805 
6 Companies of Artillery : ‘ : : ; : 486 
2 Battalions of Marines. : : ; , ; 1,172 
Hessian Infantry : , ; ; ; ; . 12,579 
Hessian Artillery ; : ; : ; ; : 588 


General Clinton’s Force: 2 Companies of sad : 162 
15th, 33rd, 37th, 54th, and 57th Regts.._. - 3,235 


Making a total under General Howe’s Command of . 37,011 


No camp equipment or transport had, however, been sent out with the 
troops from home, while the best season for campaigning was already 


past. 

The British Commander now organized his army in seven brigades, 
divided into two divisions and a reserve; the First Division, or First 
Line as it was called, was commanded by Lieut.-General Clinton and 
contained the 1st, 2nd, 5th and 6th Brigades, the 45th Regiment being 
in the 1st Brigade under Major-General Pigot, with the 4th, 15th and 27th 
Regiments. The 2nd Line contained the 3rd, 4th and 7th Brigades and 
was commanded by Lieut.-General Earl Percy. The Reserve was com- 
manded by Lieut.-General Earl Cornwallis and seems to have consisted 
of a strong composite Battalion of Guards, four Battalions of Grenadiers, 
four Battalions of Light Infantry, the 33rd and 42nd Regiments. The 
Hessians, organized in two Divisions each of two brigades, were com- 
manded by Lieut.-General von Heister. 

(In Beatson’s return, from which the above is taken, there are two 
statements to which attention should be drawn; he shows Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. H. Monckton as now commanding the Ist Battalion of Grenadiers, 
while Major J. Saxton appears as commanding the 45th; it does not, 
however, appear likely, in the absence of other evidence, that a man who 
was in London on the 2oth March, certified as unfit for service, and who 
had just been granted sick leave to Switzerland, could have been back 
with his Regiment at Staten Island in July.) 

To oppose Howe’s army of 37,000 men, Washington had about 18,000 


* Beatson, Naval and Military Memoirs, Vol. VI, pp. 44, 45. 
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only under his command, and of these 5,000 were distributed among the 
defences of New York and in the forts commanding the North River, 
while from 9,000—-10,000, under General Putnam, were occupying an 
entrenched position on Brooklyn Heights and in some very strong lines 
outside them, covering the approach to New York from Long Island. 
The position on Brooklyn Heights was much exposed, but, commanding 
New York as it did, the Americans had to hold it to continue in possession 
of the city. Upon this position General Howe decided to throw the bulk 
of his force, hoping that the capture or destruction of Putnam’s force 
would so discourage the enemy as to induce them to consider peace 
proposals. Before, however, any aggressive action was taken, the brothers 
Howe attempted to open negotiations with Washington, but it was too 
late, matters had gone too far, blood had been shed, and Congress finally 
refused even to discuss the terms set before their representatives. The 
Admiral and the General then resolved upon active measures and the 
campaign was reopened. 

The following account of the Battle of Brooklyn is mainly drawn 
from General Sir William Howe’s despatch of the 3rd September. On the 
22nd August the 1st Division, with some Hessian troops and forty guns 
under General Clinton, was landed near Utrecht on Long Island, the ships 
of the fleet putting the whole on shore in two hours and a half, the dis- 
embarkation being covered by the fire of five war vessels and each boat 
holding fifty men. The Americans fell back before Clinton, burning all 
houses as they retired, to a ring of wooded heights, commanding the road 
from Flatbush to their lines at Brooklyn. 

From Utrecht, or Gravesend Bay, the American position was reached 
by four roads, two of which crossed a range of densely wooded hills and 
then continued through the villages of Bedford and Flatbush. To the 
left of these what was known as Gowan’s road followed the shore by the 
western base of the hills, while on the right the so-called Jamaica road 
curved inland and turned their eastern base. 

As soon as the advance of the army was on shore, Clinton detached 
Cornwallis with a small force of infantry and guns to Flatbush, directing 
him not to risk an attack on the pass leading from Flatbush to Brooklyn 
should it be occupied, and, finding this to be the case, Cornwallis occupied 
the village; the army now held a position extending from the Narrows, 
through Utrecht and Gravesend to Flatbush village. The next three 
days were spent in reconnoitring, and on the 25th two brigades of Hessians 
came over from Staten Island, relieving Cornwallis’ men who drew off to 
Flatland. On the 26th part of the British fleet was sent to make a feint 
upon New York and so divert Washington’s attention, and at 9 o’clock 
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the same evening Clinton moved off with the 1st Brigade and other troops 
along the Jamaica road to turn the American left, Howe following with 
the main body under Lord Percy. By dawn on the 27th the bulk of 
the British force was established at Bedford in rear of the American right, 
while the Hessians threatened the centre and a body of Highlanders the 
left. 

The enemy made for some time a stout resistance, but numbers were 
against them and they began to give way; the British, wrote Howe, 
‘“‘ pursued numbers of the rebels that were retiring from the heights to 
close to their principal redoubt, and with such eagerness to attack it by 
storm that it required repeated orders to prevail upon them to desist from 
the attempt.” The remainder of the American force escaped across a 
swamp in which many, however, were drowned or suffocated, and made 
their way to the fortified lines at Brooklyn. ‘“‘ The behaviour of both 
officers and soldiers, British and Hessians, was highly to their honour,” 
wrote their general in his despatch. ‘“‘ More determined courage and 
steadiness in troops have never been experienced, or a greater ardour to 
distinguish themselves.”’ 

The loss of the enemy in this action was estimated at 3,000, of which 
nearly 1,100 were prisoners, while the British casualties numbered less 
than 400; the only one of the 45th hit seems to have been Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. H. Monckton, commanding the 2nd Grenadier Battalion, and the 
1st Brigade does not appear to have been very seriously engaged, only 
two rank and file, both in the 15th Foot, being wounded. In his despatch 
General Howe reported that “ Lieut.-Colonel Monckton is shot through 
the body, but there are the greatest hopes of his recovery ” ; and writing 
again on the 21st September to Lord George Germaine, Secretary at War, 
the Commander-in-Chief said: ‘I have the pleasure of informing your 
Lordship that Lieut.-Colonel Monckton is so well recovered he has been 
walking about some days.” 

On the evening of the 27th August the British Army encamped in 
front of the enemy’s lines, and on the next day broke ground within 600 
yards of the American left ; on the night of the 29th the enemy, considering 
it hopeless any longer to hold their position on Long Island, slipped away 
under cover of a thick fog and made good their retreat across the river 
to New York without the loss of aman. On the 15th September, General 
Howe took possession of New York, after which there was a lull in the 
fighting for nearly a month, during which time the British were engaged 
in throwing up works to defend the city from the north. 

The 45th, as a Regiment, does not appear to have taken any further 
active part in the operations of the war so long as it remained in America 
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—possibly by reason of its weakness in numbers and the absence of 
officers of senior rank. It certainly remained in New York during the 
winter of 1776-77, the garrison consisting of the rst Brigade, a squadron 
of the 17th Light Dragoons and three regiments of Hessian troops. 

On the other hand, the Grenadier Company of the 45th certainly saw 
more fighting during the next two years, as did also probably the Light 
Company, both these serving away from the Regiment in composite 
Grenadier and Light Infantry Battalions; of the 45th Light Company 
we have no record, but of the Grenadier Company we can learn something 
from letters * written home by Lieut. W. Hale of the 45th, who served 
in that company throughout the campaign. 

From these letters, the first of which was written in the late autumn 
of 1776, it seems that the znd Grenadier Battalion, commanded by Colonel 
Monckton, was represented by the Grenadier Companies of the 15th, 17th, 
35th, 38th, 42nd, 43rd, 44th, 45th, 52nd and 57th Regiments. It was 
present at the action known as the Battle of White Plains ft near the 
Bronx River on the 28th October, where, as young Hale states, the enemy 
“‘ wounded two men in the next file’”’ to him, and in Beatson’s Memoirs 
these are given as “‘ 1 drummer, 1 rank and file missing.” 

Writing home on the 19th December, 1776, from Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Hale tells his parents: ‘“‘ We, the rst and 2nd Battalions of Grenadiers, 
are quartered here for the winter, as is generally believed, after having 
pushed the rebel vagabonds across the Delaware, and so entire possession 
of this province ; we marched four days after them, but they outran our 
Light Infantry. ... We pursued them to a ferry and found the boats 
burnt or carried off, which was no small disappointment as it was a forced 
march of 14 miles all night, and we had but six hours’ halt during the three 
preceding days. ... We retired the same evening to a little valley 
called Pennington, fifteen miles distant, not a little fatigued. A longer 
stay at this place was necessary, numbers of the men wanting shoes, having 
marched great part of the way barefoot, yet so eager was their desire of 
overtaking the enemy, that not a single complaint was uttered... . 

‘“‘T am not yet without hopes that when the Delaware freezes we shall 


* Published in the Regimental Annual for 1913, pp. 9-59. 

¢ At the actions of Brooklyn and White Plains there fought in the ranks of the 45th as 
a Volunteer a young man named Samuel Auchmuty, the son of a Dr. Auchmuty, rector of 
the principal church in New York, who, on the outbreak of the American War of Independence, 
at once declared for the King. Samuel Auchmuty was appointed ensign in the 45th the 
r1th January, 1777, lieutenant r1th August, 1778, came home with the Regiment and 
exchanged in 1783 into the 52nd, then under orders for India. He served in the Mysore War 
of 1788, 1790-92, chiefly on the staff, in Egypt under Sir David Baird, at Monte Video and 
Buenos Ayres, commanded at the capture of Java in 1811, and died in 1821 as C.-in-C. Ireland, 
a Lieut.-General and a G.C.B. 
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see Philadelphia this season. The Rebels crossed the Delaware at Trenton, 
whither they were pursued by the Light Infantry, Hessians, Grenadiers 
and Chasseurs who took some of them ; as soon as they reached the other 
side they opened a battery of 10 pieces of cannon and, finding themselves 
safe, fired furiously for a time, but only wounded two of the Light Infantry 
and one of the artillery. They boasted of an intended stand at the place ; 
in our march from Fort Lee a few cannon balls, however, showed them 
the necessity of decamping, leaving behind a large quantity of stores, 
among them 11 pipes of Madeira, which were distributed to the troops— 
each officer got a gallon. They halted at Princetown, seventeen miles 
from this, but on our approach fled to Trenton... .” 

In his next letter, dated the 15th January, 1777, Hale mentions the 
surprise of some Hessian troops at Trenton, and goes on to say: “ This 
intelligence made us all hasten to Brunswick where we left our troops, 
but found they had marched to Trenton of which the rebels were in posses- 
sion. We followed the next day with an escort of drafts and recruits 
for the Grenadiers and Light Infantry.”” After describing a slight skirmish 
én route, he goes on: “ Next morning we left Princetown with the 17th 
and 55th, a troop of mounted and other dismounted dragoons, the goth 
remaining in the college at Princetown. About a mile and a half from that 
place we discovered the rebel army in two columns, entering a wood on 
the other side of a rivulet we had just passed. They had been driven out 
of part of Trenton the preceding day, but having broken down the bridge 
over a creek of the Delaware, which runs through the town, our troops 
could not pursue them that night, of which they took the advantage and 
filed off to attack Brunswick and Princetown imagined defenceless. 

“We drew up on a woody eminence and looked at them for a con- 
siderable time, during which Colonel Mawhood” (Colonel of the 17th 
Foot) “‘ had two choices, either to retire back to Princetown, where with 
the other brigade we might have defended the works about it, or push 
on to Maidenhead where the 2nd Brigade lay ; we suffered them, however, 
to extend their right between us and Princetown, we sent off the 55th to 
alarm the goth, and then marched down with 330 to attack 8,oo0 drawn 
up in regular order, and strongly posted in an orchard covered by some 
barns. The advanced guard of 800 reserved their fire till we advanced 
within 40 yards, and then gave us a very heavy discharge, which brought 
down 7 of my platoon at once, the rest, being recruits, gave way. I 
rallied them with some difficulty and brought them on with bayonets, 
the rebels poured in a second fire, and killed Captain Williams of the 52nd 
Grenadiers and Leslie of the 17th, which regiment advanced in a most 
excellent order, and at length we drove them through the railings, barns 
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and orchards back on their main body which also fell into confusion, and 
I am convinced that had the other brigade been with us we might have 
defeated the whole army. 

‘“‘'We kept possession of the orchard for twenty minutes, turning one 
of their own guns upon them; during this time they discovered our weak- 
ness, and brought three pieces of cannon in play on our right with grape 
and case, but our nearness, 100 yards, saved us greatly. I now expected 
their flanks would wheel in and attack our rear, which, had they done, 
every man must have been cut to pieces. Our whole force was reduced 
to 240 when a resolution was taken to retreat, 1.e., to run away as fast as 
we could. Our loss is about 100, 15 out of 30 Grenadiers, and a captain. 
I was shot through my coat and received a contusion on the leg, but am 
now very well and able to walk. We went twenty miles round that day 
to join our troops and marched all the following night to Brunswick, in 
all upwards of forty miles without halting two hours.” 

In Hale’s next letter he repeats a rumour that transports had been 
taken up to take the Grenadiers and Light Infantry to South Carolina, 
but does not believe it, and hopes it may not be true—says that Lieut. 
Hudson of the Regiment had gone to England, and that ‘“‘ the Ruxtons”’ 
—Lieut. Samuel Ruxton and Ensign William Ruxton, both of the 45th— 
“ are well.”’ 

His next letter is dated from “ Head of Elk River, Maryland, the 30th 
August, 1777,” rumour for once having proved true, and the Grenadier 
and Light Infantry Battalions having been included in the force of nearly 
fourteen thousand men with which Howe had sailed to the south in order 
to advance upon Philadelphia. The force did not sail until the 23rd 
July, by which time the troops had been on board their transports for 
eighteen days at the very hottest season of the year ; and it was not until 
the 31st of the month that the armada, consisting of 147 transports, of 
from 142 to 714 tons, was off Delaware Bay, from which, the naval authori- 
ties declining responsibility for disembarkation, the fleet sailed on and 
the troops were eventually landed in Elk Bay on the Chesapeake on the 
25th August. 

Hale writes: ‘‘ Though long, it was on the whole an agreeable passage, 
the weather fine and not many thunder gusts. Colonel Monckton and 
Major Gardiner (the General’s aide-de-camp, now acting as Major to our 
Battalion) and a set of pleasing officers made us bear the horrors of a ship 
with resignation the utmost to be expected. Our fresh provisions were 
indeed exhausted for more than three weeks before our landing, which 
was effected in flat boats after a tedious rowing of six hours. The country 
was desolate of inhabitants, the men called to strengthen Washington, 
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the women fled to avoid barbarities, which they imagined must be the 
natural attendants of a British army. We passed three most uncomfort- 
able nights in wigwams, drenched to the skin by those torrents of rain 
common in this southern climate; after refreshing the horses we marched 
to this place where 1,500 men were assembled to protect a large quantity 
of stores. They had taken post on a steep hill surrounded by woods 
without the town, but on the Light Infantry and Grenadiers preparing to 
attack them, they ran away without firing a shot.... We are now 
encamped, or, more properly speaking, enwigwamed, on the other side 
of the town... . 

“Washington, on our leaving the Jerseys, imagined we were going 
up the North River to facilitate the progress of General Burgoyne, and 
crossed that river, but, on our appearing off the Delaware, he returned and 
fortified himself at Newcastle on our leaving it. The wind being equally 
fair for New York or New England, suspecting that we intended landing 
again on the Jerseys, passed the Delaware and took possession of his old 
quarters at Morristown. Finding at last that the fleet had entered Chesa- 
peake Bay, he repassed the Delaware and is now at Wilmington, twenty- 
three miles from this, with only 8,000 men, and gives out that he will 
make a stand there, which I very much doubt, for if we get on the other 
side of Brandywine Creek, he must either break down the bridge over 
it, which will cut off his retreat that way, or engage us while another 
column marches below Wilmington and hems in on that side; a few days 
will show what his intentions are... .” 

Lieut. Hale did not write home again until the 21st October, but this 
letter is a very important and interesting one, since in it he gives an 
account of two actions in which the Grenadier and Light Infantry Com- 
panies of the 45th were engaged—that of Brandywine fought on the 11th 
September, and that of Germantown which took place on the 4th October, 
1777- 

“On our march towards the Schuylkill,”’ he writes, “ we had several 
skirmishes with their scouting and advanced parties, none of them con- 
siderable enough to deserve mentioning, except one at Iron Hill, where 
1,500 of them, consisting of volunteers and mflemen, defended a brook 
with steep, woody banks which we must pass. The Light Infantry, how- 
ever, soon drove them and the army proceeded on its march to Philadelphia. 
Sensible of the importance of that city, they had cautiously avoided an 
engagement till that alone could save it. 

“The principal ford over the Brandywine Creek was commanded by a 
strong height, on which they had thrown up a redoubt defended by their 
left wing under General Maxwell. On the morning of the 11th September 
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we moved in two columns towards the Creek; the right under General 
Knyphausen passed the ford and carried the redoubt with the trifling 
loss of about 20 killed and wounded; in it were found three pieces of 
cannon and an howitzer. The left column under General Howe being 
obliged to follow the windings of the creek, after a march of seventeen 
miles and crossing it twice, came in sight of the rebels drawn up in four 
lines on very advantageous ground behind railings about 5 o’clock. We 
immediately formed and began the attack, the Grenadiers charged and 
drove them from six successive railings under an exceedingly heavy fire, 
while the Light Infantry drove a much superior body out of a wood on 
our left ; a column moving to attack the left of our Battalion was engaged 
by part of the 4th Brigade and routed, the action continued till dark, 
which alone saved their whole army from total destruction, as their right 
was marching towards us after putting their left to the rout. The battle 
continued for three miles and we took up our ground on the place where 
it ended. Nothing could be more dreadfully pleasing than the line mov- 
ing on to the attack ; the Grenadiers put on their caps and struck up their 
march, believe me, I would not exchange those three minutes of rapture 
to avoid ten thousand times the danger. Our loss, the 2nd Grenadiers, 
does not exceed 83 killed and wounded. My amiable friend Ruxton” 
(Lieut. Samuel Ruxton, 45th, serving in the 2nd Light Infantry Battalion) 
“received a ball through the body, but he will join us again in a few 
days. 
“Ten days after this General Gray with the 2nd Light Infantry sur- 
prised a Rebel Brigade of 1,500 under General Wayne, of whom he killed 
between 300 and 400; the darkness of the night favoured the attempt, 
which was executed with the greatest silence, not a shot being fired on 
our side. As our Light Infantry gave no quarter very few prisoners were 
taken. ... 

“The 4th October the whole rebel army under cover of a fog attacked 
the outposts of the army at Germantown and obliged the Light Infantry 
who engaged them for near two hours to give way; but, being quickly 
supported by the brigades, they were repulsed, and our Battalion, which 
marched from Philadelphia to their assistance, pursued them eight miles, 
but was only able to get near enough to exchange a few cannon shots 
with them.” 

At the end of this letter Lieut. Hale mentions that his C.O. Lieut.- 
Colonel Monckton “ got a slight graze on the inside of his knee” at the 
Brandywine action. 

On the 22nd October General Sir William Howe wrote home asking 
to be relieved of his command, and stating that in his opinion reinforce- 
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ments to the number of ten thousand were needed for the campaign of 
1778. The command of the forces in America was first offered to Lord 
Amherst, who declined it, and eventually General Clinton was named 
as Howe’s successor, but the latter retained the command through the 
winter, eventually going home early in May, 1778. 

The Grenadier and Light Infantry Battalions containing the 45th 
Companies appear to have passed the winter of 1777-78 in Philadelphia, 
where there were now nearly fifteen thousand men, British, Germans and 
Provincials ; and in the letter which Hale wrote home on the 2oth January, 
1778, he has no news of any fighting to give, but he mentions two officers 
of the 45th, saying that “ Ruxton has got the Captain-Lieutenant of our 
Regiment, the worthy Hubbard ” (Captain Edward Hubbard, 45th) ‘‘ died 
of a mortification in the bladder, leaving a family with nothing.” 

Hale wrote letters home on the 23rd March, 12th April, 2oth April, 
goth May and 15th June, but in none of these does he mention any opera- 
tions in the field, except in the last wherein he says something about the 
action at White Marsh on the 5th December, 1777, in which the 2nd 
Grenadier Battalion appears to have taken part: ‘“‘ Just before the depar- 
ture of General Howe,” he writes, “we moved out to surprise the Marquis 
de la Fayette who was encamped with two thousand men on the banks 
of the Schuylkill not far from White Marsh ; the surprise was so nearly 
accomplished that they forded the river with so great precipitation in 
small parties of ten or twelve men as to miss the ford and several were 
carried down the stream and drowned. Had this attempt succeeded, the 
General intended to have followed and attacked their lines. General 
Grant, who commanded the Light Infantry and Grenadiers, the advanced 
corps, is blamed for not securing the ford as the guide advised. We 
marched from Io at night till 8 in the morning at what is called ‘ the 
Grenadier step’ without halting ten minutes, and after a tour of forty- 
seven miles, returned that night to Philadelphia ; some men died on the 
road from the heat and excessive fatigue.’’ In a later letter Hale adds 
that “‘ since then our life has been uniformly peaceable, the rebels indeed 
threatened to attack our lines in order to keep up the spirits of their 
people by promising them the re-possession of Philadelphia.” 

Writing on the 15th June, Hale mentions a report that the Grenadier 
and Light Infantry companies are to rejoin their regiments, and in the 
same letter he says that Captain Alexander Ross of the Regiment had 
been appointed A.D.C. to Lord Cornwallis. 

Clinton had arrived in Philadelphia on the 8th May, and a very few 
days after took over the command from Howe who then sailed for England. 
Clinton at once began preparations for the evacuation of Philadelphia 
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and the withdrawal of his army to New York; but since the nearest place 
of embarkation was forty miles distant and he had not sufficient tonnage 
at hand to carry both his troops and the many refugees who claimed 
protection, he decided to retreat to New York by land. 

Starting on the 18th June, with fifteen thousand men and a very large 
baggage train, he crossed the Delaware at Gloucester Point before Wash- 
ington, who was hard on his heels, could come up with him, while General 
Gates was also moving down from the north upon the British force. The 
battle which now ensued is known to Americans as the Battle of Monmouth, 
while English historians call it Freehold, after the name of the heights 
near which it was fought. 

Hale’s account of the events of the day—the 28th June, 1778—is con- 
tained in a letter dated the 4th July and runs as follows :— 

‘“‘ General Clinton’s despatches will acquaint you of our action on the 
28th June, of which as our Battalion bore the principal part, you will 
expect some account. Lee, from whose former conversation I well know 
acquainted with the temper of our present commander, laid a snare which 
perfectly succeeded. The hook was undisguised with a bait, but the 
impetuosity of Clinton swallowed it. A few Light Troops began a desul- 
tory kind of attack on the flank of our rear guard, composed of the 
Grenadiers and Light Infantry and Rangers, in which the Rangers were 
chiefly engaged. Larger bodies were then seen quitting the woods and 
filing off towards some heights in our rear, passing within cannon shot of 
our Battalion. Through my glass I plainly saw from their varigated (stc) 
clothes they did not belong to our army, but Colonel Monckton asserted 
them to be provincial troops ; fatally for him we were not long deceived, 
the firing became every minute hotter, several cannon shot were fired 
without effect, and the Grenadiers were ordered to the right about and to 
march to the heights of which the rebels were already possessed; such 
a march may I never again experience ! 

“We proceeded five miles on a road composed of nothing but sand, 
which scorched through our shoes with intolerable heat, the sun beating 
on our heads with a force scarcely to be conceived in Europe, and not a 
drop of water to assuage our parching thirst; is it to be wondered at 
that in these circumstances a number of the soldiers were unable to support 
the fatigue and died on the spot. A corporal of the 43rd Grenadiers, who 
had by some means procured water, drank to such excess as to burst and 
expired in the utmost torments. Two became raving mad, and the whole 
road, strewed with miserable wretches wishing for death, exhibited the 
most shocking scene I ever saw. 

“‘ At length we came within reach of the enemy who cannonaded us 
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very briskly without doing much damage, and after marching through a 
cornfield saw them drawn up behind a morass on a hill with a rail-fence 
in front, and a thick wood on their left filled with their light chosen troops. 
We rose on a small hill, commanded by that on which they were posted, 
in excellent order, notwithstanding a heavy fire of grape, when judge of 
my inexpressible surprise, General Clinton himself appeared at the head 
of our left wing, accompanied by Lord Cornwallis, and crying out ‘ Charge, 
Grenadiers, never heed forming.’ We rushed on amidst the heaviest fire 
I have yet felt. It was no longer a contest for bringing up our respective 
companies in the best order, but all officers as well as soldiers strove who 
should be foremost—to my shame I speak it, I had the fortune to find 
myself, after crossing the swamp, with three officers only, in the midst 
of a large body of rebels who had been driven out of the wood by the 
Ist Battalion of Grenadiers, accompanied by not more than a dozen men 
who had been able to keep up with us; luckily the rebels were too intent 
on their own safety to regard our destruction. ... Seeing a battalion 
running away with their Colours, I pushed for them with the few fellows 
I had, but to my unutterable disappointment they outran us in a second. 

“Colonel Monckton was shot through the heart at the first charge, to 
the unspeakable loss of the Regiment. I have not now time to pay his 
virtues their just praise. The loss of the gallant Colonel Monckton is one 
of the greatest misfortunes which could befall our Regiment, no man was 
" ever more generally and sincerely regretted. His body, which could not 
be found in the spot where he fell by a party I sent to bury it, was interred 
by the rebels next day with military honours. 

“The Column which we routed in this disorderly manner consisted 
of 4,000, the force on our side not more than 800, during the whole our 
left flank was left entirely exposed and commanded by hills of which they 
afterwards availed themselves. In the meantime the pursuit of this column 
brought us on their main army led by Washington, said by deserters to be 
16,000. With some difficulty we were brought in a disorderly manner 
under the hill we had gained, and the most terrible cannonade ensued 
and lasted for above two hours at the distance of 600 yards ; on our side 
two medium twelves, as many howitzers and six 6-pounders which were 
answered by fourteen pieces, long twelves and nines; our shells and 
twelves, which were admirably conducted by a Captain Williams, did 
most terrible execution among their line drawn up on the hill. The 
shattered remains of our Battalion, and part of the 1st who had joined 
us, being under cover of our hill suffered little, but from thirst and heat 
of which several died, except some who preferred the shade of some trees 
in the direct range of shot to the more horrid tortures of thirst. At length, 
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finding we did not take possession of the hills on their right, they brought 
some cannon on them and obliged us to move through the wood to a hill 
at a greater distance, and some brigades coming up both kept possession 
of their field, from which they moved that evening and we in the night. 

“Our Battalion lost 98—11z officers killed and wounded.” 

From another account of this action * the following particulars are 
taken of the death of Colonel the Hon. H. Monckton. 

“‘ Again, however, for a third time, the line was reformed and at the 
head of the British attacking party appeared the gallant Lieut.-Colonel 
Henry Monckton of the 45th Foot and now in command of the 2nd 
Battalion of Grenadiers—a man of irreproachable private character, a 
brave and skilled soldier, admired by all his men. He had been shot 
through the body by a musket ball at the Battle of Long Island, August 
27th, 1776, and lay for many weeks on the verge of death. He recovered, 
however, rejoined his command, and now, by his brave act and untimely 
death was to make his name immortal in history. Monckton was well 
on the right of the attacking line, and the words of hearty cheer which 
he spoke to his men could distinctly be heard by the Americans near the 
parsonage and in the orchard. The two lines were now, it is said, scarcely 
thirty rods apart. Monckton gave the word to charge the patriot line 
in solid column. With drawn sword, he shouted ‘ Forward to the charge, 
my brave Grenadiers.’ They dashed forward with great fury, led by 
his presence and inspiring voice. ... The terribly destructive volley 
flew straight at the breasts of the charging red-coats .. . their gallant 
leader, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Monckton, lay dead on the field of Honour. 
His body fell about forty yards north-east of the parsonage, and so close 
to the hedge fence that the Continentals, recognizing, leaped out from 
their line, and made a bold rush for the possession of the body and for 
the Colour ¢ carried near him. His own men, who loved him so well, 
made every exertion at close quarters to keep the patriots away. The 
struggle was desperate, but Monckton’s body was finally secured and 
hastily carried off by the Americans.”’ 

Colonel Monckton was buried in the neighbouring churchyard with 
full military honours, together with the other British officers who fell 
that day. 

Hale speaks of “‘ Wills, who was in the 45th”’ as having his thigh 
shattered by a cannon ball; this was 1st Lieut. Thomas Wills, who was 
at this date in the 23rd Foot: he died of his wound. The 45th Grenadier 

* Stryker, The Battle of Monmouth, pp. 215-217. 

7 Stryker says the Colour was captured and gives a most circumstantial description of 
it; but it is highly improbable that Grenadier Battalions ever carried Colours during their 
very brief existence as such. 
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Company, so Hale tells us, had three men killed and one mortally wounded 
in this action. 

When next Lieut. Hale wrote home—on the 14th July—he was back 
at New York. ‘“‘ Our affairs,’’ he writes, “wear at present a most des- 
perate aspect ; the Count d’Estaing with his fleet is now at anchor off the 
Hook—one go, two 8o’s, nine 74’s and four frigates. Lord Howe’s small 
force of six 64’s, four 50’s, two 4o’s are drawn up in the form of a crescent 
in the channel. Lord Byron is expected, or more properly hoped for, 
with the greatest anxiety. The transports are all stript of their men who 
voluntarily enlisted as soon as the French fleet was discovered, notwith- 
standing which the 15th and 44th, together with the Grenadiers and Light 
Companies of the 42nd and 17th, are distributed among the men-of-war, 
some howitzers were carried to Paul’s Hook and a boom is preparing to 
be laid across the channel.” 

In this letter Hale says that the flank companies had been sent to rejoin 
their regiments and that “‘ our Regiment is quartered comfortably enough 
at Kingstown.” His last letter from America, dated ‘“‘Camp at Bedford, 
Long Island, 2oth August, 1778,’’ states that ‘‘ a report of our being drafted 
gains ground and is generally believed’’; but almost up to the last the 
Grenadier and Light Infantry Companies, which had been returned to 
their regiments, were repeatedly cautioned that the exigencies of the 
Service might at any moment necessitate their being again formed into 
Grenadier and Light Infantry Battalions. 

There is extant a “state of the troops under General Sir Henry 
Clinton,” dated the 15th August, 1778, and this is the last in which the 
45th Regiment appears in America, for it is absent from the state of the 
25th October ; the first of these shows 4 captains, 6 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 
4 staff, 20 sergeants, 14 drummers, 297 rank and file, with 44 sick and 
4 rank and file “ prisoners with the rebels.” 

It was presumably about this time, and certainly prior to its final 
departure from America, that the 45th Regiment was drafted, giving such 
of its efficient men as were willing to remain in the country to other corps, 
which had not suffered to the same extent from the vicissitudes of the 
climate or of the campaign. Among the regiments to which the 45th sent 
drafts were the following :— 


To the Royal American Regiment (the ppens 32 Volunteers. 
To the 29th Regiment of Foot 5 . 15 Volunteers. 
To the 14th Regiment of Foot ; ‘ . 1 Volunteer. 


Exactly when and by what ships the 45th Regiment sailed from New 
York there seems to be no means of determining, but in a letter from 
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General Clinton of the 12th October, 1778, he says that ‘‘ having drafted 
the roth, 45th and 52nd Regiments of Foot, agreeable to the King’s com- 
mands, the officers of those corps, with the Sergeants, Corporals and 
Drummers are embarked in order to return to Britain, and will sail the 
first favourable wind.” 

Then on the 16th November, General Haviland, the Colonel of the 
Regiment, wrote from the War Office to Lord Barrington, stating “ that 
he hears that the 45th is then on its way home from America and that 
the clothing for the ensuing year is then on board a transport in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and he asks that orders may be issued for landing the 
same again so as to be ready for the Regiment on arrival.” 

Finally, there is a letter of the 28th November of this year from Captain 
William Snowe of the 45th, written from Ilfracombe, in which he states 
as follows :— 

“T arrived in this port this day from New York with the officers, non- 
commissioned officers and drummers of three companies of His Majesty’s 
45th Regiment lately draughted. We made the Land’s End the 24th 
and were bound for Portsmouth in the transport brig Countess of Darlington, 
john Taylor, Master, but meeting with contrary winds and most violent 
storms which damaged our sails and rigging very much, we were at last 
driven into this port after laying under bare poles for twelve hours. 
There were also embarked in this vessel, one sergeant and ten invalids of 
different regiments at New York, who are on board except one man who 
died on the passage. Our provisions are near expended, being victualled 
for three months at short allowance, and being now two months on board, 
having embarked the 6th October.” 
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CHAPTER V 


1778-1801 
SERVICE AT HOME AND IN THE WEST INDIES 


45th Regiment had reached home at the time of something of 
the nature of a crisis in the history of Great Britain. General 


Burgoyne’s disaster at Saratoga in October, 1777, had decided 
the French Government to conclude a treaty with the revolted colonies ; 
this treaty was actually signed on the 6th February of the year following, 
though it was not until the 17th March that really authentic news of the 
conclusion of the transaction reached Parliament. 

“Then on the 16th June, 1779, Spain declared war and the British 
people braced itself in earnest for the work of defence.” At the end of 
this month a Bill was brought into Parliament to double the strength of 
the Militia and to enable individuals to raise corps of volunteers. ‘‘ But 
long before volunteers could be thought of, noblemen and gentlemen came 
forward with offers to raise regular regiments at their own expense; and 
within two months thirteen regiments of infantry for general service, three 
regiments of Fencible infantry, a Twenty-Second Regiment of Light 
Dragoons and yet another small corps of cavalry were all raising without 
cost to the Country. ... At the same time corps of Volunteers sprang 
into life all over England . . . so that before the end of 1779 there were 
close on one hundred and fifty companies of volunteers, each with a strength 
of at least fifty men. In some counties the gentlemen preferred to devote 
their subscriptions to the gaining of recruits for the Regular Army. Oxford- 
shire alone helped to supply some ten regiments, while Nottinghamshire 
devoted itself to the 45th Foot, the King engaging to honour the corps with 
the name of the Nottinghamshire Regiment as soon as the County should 
have raised three hundred recruits. Thus was initiated that which is 
known as the Territorial System.” * 

In Colonel Dalbiac’s Hsstory of The 45th Regiment he tells us that 
“the leaders of the County of Nottingham, taking advantage of the usual 


* Fortescue, History of The British Army, Vol. III, pp. 290, 291. By this time England, 
including the German troops in her pay, had 314,000 men under arms. 
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gathering in the City for the races in August, 1779, called a meeting of the 
nobility, clergy and gentry of the County, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Richard Sutton, to consider what could be done by the City and County to 
advance the service of the State. A Committee was elected, which, after dis- 
cussion, unanimously resolved ‘ that the Chairman of this Committee do write 
to the Secretary at War, transmitting to him copies of the resolutions of the 
General Meeting and of the present Committee, and do request him to 
move His Majesty to appoint some particular regiment to be recruited in 
this County with the assistance of the subscriptions entered into, and that 
His Majesty be graciously pleased to order such regiment henceforward 
to be distinguished by the name of the County.’ ”’ 

At this time the Regiment must have been stationed at Chatham, for 
there is at the Public Record Office a letter from Lieut.-Colonel William 
Gardiner, the commanding officer, dated ‘Chatham, 15th July, 1779,” 
in which he states that the Regiment ‘‘ having been drafted in America 
and the arms left with them by Sir Henry Clinton’s orders, I beg you will 
get His Majesty’s warrant for 6 Carabins for the sergeants of the Light 
Infantry and Grenadier Companies, 24 Halberts and 710 Stand of Arms to 
compleat the Regiment.” 

Then follow two letters which show that certain steps were taken by 
the senior officers of the 45th Regiment to meet the expressed wishes of 
the people of Nottingham; on the 24th August Major Henry Knight of 
the Regiment wrote from Nottingham to the Secretary at War saying :— 

“T have the honour to report to you that I have this day arrived here 
with three companies of the 45th Regiment ” ; and on the 4th of the following 
month Captain H. A. Powlett of the 45th followed this up with a letter to 
the same high official in which he stated :— 

“‘T am to inform you that the additional companies of the 45th Regi- 
ment are arrived here”’ (at Nottingham), “‘ and that recruiting parties 
shall be immediately distributed in different stations in this County, which 
will appear by the next Returns to Colonel Townsend.” 

There are no letters concerning the Regiment for the year 1780, but a 
Monthly Return dated the 14th July, 1781, and one or two letters from 
Colonel Gardiner for September of the same year, show that during this 
summer the 45th was in camp at Warley; this Monthly Return, which is 
the earliest one of the Regiment extant and which is not followed by any 
others until 1791, deals with officers only and from it we have some clue 
as to which officers were then serving with the Regiment and the nature 
of their employment: Captains H. A. Powlett and W. Snowe, Lieuts. J. 
Hudson and J. Wall, Ensigns J. Nye and G. Hastings were away on recruit- 
ing duty in the County of Nottingham ; Captains A. Ross and O. Beckwith 
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were away on the staff; while Captain T. Morrison, Lieuts. H. Hawley and 
R. Gillespie and Chaplain Brereton were on leave. The officers present 
were one lieut.-colonel—Lieut.-Colonel W. Gardiner who signs the Return ; 
one major—Major H. Knight ; five captains—Captains J. S. Engel, H. W. 
Wood, W. Lyon, C. Townshend and S. Ruxton; nine lieutenants—Lieuts. 
J. Taylor, C. Monck, T. Harris, J. C. Overend, S. Auchmuty, W. Hill, T. G. 
Lynch, A. Walsh and C. Innes; eight ensigns—Ensigns J. Edwards, M. 
Forester, C. Darling (adj.), W. Dodge, E. Perks, W. Cosby, W. St. L. Gethin 
and T. Mitchell; Quartermaster J. Richardson, Surgeon J. Mallett and an 
Assistant-Surgeon whose name is not given. 

From Warley the Regiment seems to have gone south again, for in the 
early part of 1782 certain letters from the colonel and other officers show 
that the 45th was then at Rochester, Rye and Hastings, while in the winter 
it was at Dover, the commanding officer now being Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Phipps. During a part at least of the autumn of this year the Regiment 
was in camp at Coxheath, whence on the 8th October Colonel Phipps wrote a 
letter to the Secretary at War, which may be quoted as showing the class of 
man who managed in those days to enter the army, the very terrible punish- 
ments which were then inflicted and how commanding officers managed to 
saddle our colonies with undesirables. He writes :— 

*“‘ John Girling, a private soldier in the 45th Regiment, having been 
frequently guilty of atrocious thefts for which he has at different times and 
upon repeated trials by a regimental court-martial received seventeen 
hundred lashes, I conceive you will consider him as a proper person to serve 
His Majesty in Africa; he is a stout, able fellow, and if you will send a 
route he shall be delivered up at the Savoy ; it is impossible to correct him 
by discipline and I am unwilling to turn such a villain on the Public by 
discharging him.”’ 

The 45th appears by the early part of this year to have recruited up 
to its establishment, for in April Lieut. Hudson, who seems to have been 
engaged in recruiting in Sheffield and the Midlands generally ever since 
the Regiment returned from America in 1778, wrote to say that “as the 
Regiment is now full, I have been ordered to Head-quarters.”’ 

In the early autumn of 1782 the agitation which had been set on foot 
in the County of Nottingham in 1779 had borne fruit, and on the 31st August 
a Circular letter * was sent out to all the infantry regiments from the rst 
to the 7oth framed in the following terms, in the case of the 45th Regiment 
being addressed to the Colonel, Lieut.-General William Haviland :— 

“His Majesty having been pleased to order that the 45th Regiment 


* This Circular will be found at the Public Record Office in W.O. 3/36, folio 57—-Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Out-Letter Book. 
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of Foot which you command should take the County name of the 45th or 
Ist Nottinghamshire Regiment and be looked upon as attached to that 
County, I am to acquaint you it is His Majesty’s further pleasure that 
you should in all things conform to that idea, and endeavour by all means 
in your power to cultivate and improve that connection so as to create a 
mutual attachment between the County and the Regiment which may at 
all times be useful towards recruiting the Regiment. 

“But as the completing of the several Regiments now generally so 
deficient is in the present crisis of the most important national Concern, 
you will on this occasion use the utmost possible exertion for that purpose 
by prescribing the greatest diligence to your officers and recruiting parties, 
and by every suitable attention tothe Gentlemen and considerable inhabi- 
tants; and as nothing can so much tend to conciliate their affections as 
an orderly and polite behaviour towards them, and an observance of the 
strictest discipline in all your Quarters, you will give the most positive 
orders on that Head; and you will immediately make such a disposition 
of your Recruiting parties as may best answer that end.” 

This letter is signed “ H. S. Conway ’’—the General Conway who at 
the time was Commander-in-Chief. 

The above Circular is to be found among the Commander-in-Chief’s 
Out-Letters and is then followed, as already stated, by a list of regiments, 
from I to 70, upon which territorial titles had been conferred; and that 
again is followed by a roll of forty-two Counties or divisions of Counties, 
in alphabetical order, showing the regiments affiliated to them. In this 
list Nottinghamshire appears as having two regiments, the 45th being 
the rst and the 59th the 2nd Nottinghamshire Regiment of Foot. 

About six weeks later the following letter * was sent to each of the 
regiments in the above-mentioned list :— 


“George R. 

“‘ Whereas We have been pleased to direct that Our 45th Regiment 
of Foot under your command shall take the County name of the Ist 
Nottinghamshire Regiment, and to be considered as attached to that 
County. These are to authorize you by Beat of Drum or otherwise 
to raise so many men in the County of Nottingham in Our Kingdom 
of Great Britain as are or shall be wanting to recruit and fill up the 
respective Companies of Our said Regiment to the numbers allowed 
upon the Establishment. And all Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, 
Constables and other Our Civil Officers whom it may concern, are 
hereby required to be assisting unto you in providing Quarters, Impress- 
ing Carriages, and otherwise, as there shall be occasion. And for so 
doing this Our Order shall be and continue in force until the 25th day 

* P.R.O., W.O. 26/31, folio 264. 
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of March next. Given at Our Court of St. James’s this r1th day of 
October, 1782, in the twenty-second year of our Reign. 
“By His Majesty’s Command. 
(sd.) ‘GEO. YONGE. 


“To Our Trusty and Well-beloved William Haviland Esq. Lieut. 
General.”’ 


The military and political situation at this time did indeed, as above 
stated, constitute a “crisis of the most important national concern,” as 
appears from the statement of a historian of that period *: ‘‘ Admiral 
Kempenfeldt, who had been sent to intercept the French fleet from Brest, 
found that the information of the Admiralty about the number of the 
enemy was wholly erroneous, and he was obliged to avoid a hopeless contest 
by retreat. St. Eustatius was taken at the close of 1781 by the Marquis 
de Bouillé with some troops of Count Dallas’ Irish Brigade. In January, 
1782, the Dutch settlements of Demerara and Essequibo, which the English 
had taken, were re-captured by the French. In February the long Siege of 
Minorca terminated, and that important island passed once more under 
Spanish rule. In the same month, after several vicissitudes of fortune, 
and in spite of the great gallantry of its defenders and of a small English 
fleet under Sir Samuel Hood, the rich Island of St. Christopher was taken 
by the French. De Bouillé had in the previous month landed 8,oo0 men 
upon it, and he was supported by the great French fleet under De Grasse. 
The Islands of Nevis and Montserrat at once shared the fate of St. Christo- 
pher ; and of all the great English possessions in the West Indies, nothing 
now remained except Jamaica, Barbadoes and Antigua. Eight Islands, 
it was said, as well as thirteen Colonies, had been lost by the Ministry of 
Lord North.” 

The military situation being so desperate the services of the whole 
Army seemed to be called for, and it is not surprising to learn from a letter 
of the 18th December, 1782, from the Deputy-Adjutant-General at Army 
Head-quarters, that “ the znd Battalion Royals and the 45th have received 
orders to hold themselves in readiness immediately for foreign service, and 
the 45th have received further orders to complete ten companies to 70 per 
Company Rank and File, exclusive of contingent men”’ ; in a letter dated 
a week later it is directed that the ten Companies ‘“‘ are to be completed to 
750 Rank and File for Embarkation ’’; while another order decrees that 
the 45th Regiment is to be augmented with 10 Sergeants and 140 Private 
Men “to be raised in the County of Nottingham.” 

No immediate action was, however, taken in regard to embarkation, 


* Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. IV, pp. 202, 203. 
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and the order appears to have remained in abeyance until the roth March, 
1783, when it was finally countermanded. 

The following letter, which is dated “ Dumfries, January 17th, 1784,” 
and is signed by Lieut.-Colonel Francis Dundas, who had recently assumed 
command of the 45th Regiment, gives some account of the movements 
of the corps during the past months and throws a curious light on the 
methods of those days in regard to the payment of the Army :— 

*“‘ I think it is incumbent on me,” writes Colonel Dundas, “‘ to represent 
to you that the incessant marching of the 45th Regiment for three months 
(from Chatham to Newcastle and from Newcastle hither) has been a matter 
of some expense, and consequently attended with considerable incon- 
venience toseveral individuals. I have therefore torequest that, by means 
of your influence, the arrearsof pay at this time due tothe 45th Regiment 
may be received, as the only means to reimburse the officers for the very 
heavy expenses which they have incurred, and which they cannot be sup- 
posed to be otherwise able to provide for ; I understand that this Regiment 
is intended for Ireland and consequently what I now ask cannot be altogether 
deemed a matter of favour, but an object of right. I beg also to observe 
that this Regiment is peculiarly circumstanced, as other regiments embarked 
at Chatham for Ireland, and I believe none has proceeded to Ireland by so 
long and indirect a route.” 

The Regiment duly proceeded to Ireland in the course of the next few 
months, embarking at Port Patrick in the Sisters Rodney and Duke of 
Letnster on the 27th and 28th July at a very weak strength, only 1x Lieut.- 
Colonel, 1 Major, 8 Captains, 11 Lieutenants, 8 Ensigns, 5 Staff, 16 Ser- 
geants, 10 Drummers and 236 Rank and File accompanying Head-quarters. 

Only some nineteen months were spent in Ireland, during which time 
the 45th was quartered at Donaghadee, Armagh and Waterford, with detach- 
ments at Fort Dungarvan and Charles Fort ; and then on the 7th March, 
1786, the 45th embarked at Cork for Grenada in two vessels, the Admtral 
Parker and the Jane; the first named carried the Head-quarters of the 
Regiment—1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Major, 3 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, 3 Ensigns, 
x Surgeon, g Sergeants, 7 Drummers, 194 Rank and File, 30 women and 
18 children ; in the Jane were 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, r Adju- 
tant, r Quartermaster, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 4 Sergeants, 2 Drummers, 
118 Rank and File, 18 women and 18 children. 

From the above it will be seen that while 20 officers accompanied the 
Regiment, there were on board these two ships only 13 Sergeants, 9 Drum- 
mers and 312 Rank and File; and yet, while it is noted that the Regiment 
was 16 Sergeants and 11 Drummers short of establishment, it was deficient 
of 48 other ranks only, so that at that period when a regiment embarked 
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for so notoriously deadly a destination as was then the West Indies, 360 
Corporals and Privates were considered sufficient to meet the wastage of 
climate and the enemy | 

The following officers did not embark with the Regiment :— 


Captain H. Pemberton, not joined since appointed—23rd December, 1785. 
Captain H. A. Powlett 


a Lyon fo Lord-Lieutenant’s leave. 


Lieut. M. Forester 

Lieut. J. Huthwaite, not joined since appointed—z5th January, 1786. 
Ensign S. Ormsby }On Lord-Lieutenant’s leave. 

Ensign R. Kenny 

The twenty officers whoembarked were probably among the following: 
Major P. Daly, Captains O. Beckwith, H. W. Wood, R. Browne and T. 
Haviland, Lieuts. A. Walsh, C. Innes, A. Audrey, J. Robertson, E. Robinson, 
J. Dunlop and T. Heathcote, Ensigns D. Kennedy, J. G. Drew, J. G. Clay 
and J. Godfrey, Ensign and Adjutant C. Darling, Ensign and Quarter- 
master J. Richardson and Surgeon Lindsay. Though one Lieut.-Colonel is 
shown as embarking and the Return is signed by Lieut.-Colonel Dundas, 
there seems reason to believe, as will be seen later, that he did not embark 
with the 45th, for the Return for July of this year shows him as A.D.C. 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; in any case, he exchanged to the Royals 
in March, 1787. 

There are two matters which may here conveniently be mentioned 
while the Regiment is prosecuting its voyage to Grenada; the first con- 
cerns a very important change in the armament of the infantry officer of 
those days, and though the order * directing the alteration to be carried 
out is dated the 3rd April, 1786—a few weeks, therefore, after the embarka- 
tion of the Regiment—we may probably conclude that the officers of the 
45th had adopted the new weapon before leaving England: here is the 
order :— 

“‘ His Majesty has been pleased to order that the Esponton shall be laid 
aside and in lieu thereof the Battalion Officers shall make use of swords, 
and it is His Majesty’s pleasure that the Officers of Infantry Corps shall 
be provided with a strong substantial uniform sword, the blade of which 
is to be straight and made to cut and thrust ; to be one inch at least broad 
at the shoulder and 32 inches in length. The Hilt, if not of steel, to be 
either gilt or silver according to the colour of the buttons of the uniform. 
The knot to be crimson and gold in stripes as required by the present 
Regulation.” 

* This Order will also be found in C.-in-C.’s Out-Letter Book, W.O. 3/26. 
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The other matter worthy of notice is the appointment to the 45th of a 
new Colonel, who did not, however, remain very long at the head of the 
Regiment, so his services, and those of his two immediate successors, had, 
perhaps, best be given here. General William Haviland as stated in a 
previous chapter, died on the 16th September, 1784, and was succeeded 
as Colonel of the 45th by Major-General Sir John Wrottesley, Bart., all of 
whose regimental service had been in the 1st Foot Guards. As a boy he 
was Page of Honour to King George III, and was in later life equerry to 
Edward, Duke of York. He was M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1768, 
and for the County of Stafford from 1768 to 1787. He became a major- 
general on the zoth November, 1782, and when he died on the 23rd April, 
1787, he was succeeded as Colonel of the 45th by an officer whose early 
service had been passed in that Corps, being the first 45th officer to reach 
that position. 

Sir John Wrottesley’s successor was Lieut.-General James Cuningham, 
who was appointed ensign in the 47th Foot the 15th March, 1748, lieutenant 
in the 45th on the 5th January, 1751, captain the 1st October, 1755, and 
bt. lieut.-colonel on the 14th October, 1758—apparently for his services 
as A.D.C. to General Abercromby at Ticonderoga, being sent to England 
with Abercromby’s despatches. Cuningham had previously been A.D.C. 
to Lord Loudon. He then served as Q.M.G. in the expedition sent 
in 1759 against the Island of Guadaloupe, and was A.G. at Gibraltar under 
General Cornwallis from July, 1772. He was promoted Bt. Colonel the 
25th May, 1772, and went on half-pay in 1775, being then still only a captain 
in the 45th. In 1770 Cuningham was Governor of St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, and Captain and Governor-in-Chief Barbadoes from July, 1780, to 
June, 1783, when he was recalled after a very unpleasant governorship.* 
At the time of his death, which occurred in St. James’s Place, London, the 
1oth September, 1788, he was M.P. for East Grinstead. 

On the death of General Cuningham, Major-General James Adeane 
was appointed to the Colonelcy of the Regiment; this officer’s services 
were as follows: he was gazetted lieutenant in the 71st Foot the 29th 
September, 1757, captain in the 67th the 22nd February, 1761, lieutenant 
and captain in the rst Troop Horse Grenadier Guards the 12th December, 
1763, major the 8th June, 1768, captain and lieut.-colonel the 1st August, 
1770, colonel the r9th February, 1779, major-general the 2oth November, 
1782, lieut.-general the 3rd May, 1796, and general the 1st January, 18or. 
At the time of his death—at Bath on the 15th April, r802—he was M.P. 
for the County of Cambridge and one of the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s 
Bedchamber. 

* For more about his term of office see Schomburgk and Poyer, Histories of Barbadoes. 
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It seems to have originally been intended that the 45th Regiment should 
be sent to Antigua and not to Grenada, for in a letter dated the 29th April, 
1785, the Governor of Antigua, Sir Thomas Shirley, acknowledges one from 
Sir George Yonge informing him that the 67th Regiment from Ireland 
would now relieve the 55th instead of the 45th as at first intended; and 
from further correspondence it appears that the Regiment reached Grenada 
in the beginning of May, 1786, relieving in that island the 2nd Bn. of the 60th. 

Major Daly, who was now in command of the 45th, seems to have been 
an officer very tenacious of the rights of his men, as witness a letter, which 
he wrote home to Sir George Yonge, the Secretary at War, within a month 
of arrival :— 


‘““The Memorial of Major Peter Daly, Commanding H.M.’s 45th 
Regiment of Foot at Grenada. Humbly Sheweth 

“That the 45th Regiment arrived in Grenada the beginning of 
May last to relieve the 2nd Battalion of the 60th Regiment; that 
since their arrival they have never received their proportion of rum 
usually issued to the Soldier along with his ration (and which is issued 
at present to every other Regiment quartered in the Windward Islands, 
namely St. Vincent, Dominica, Antigua etc.) ; that he has applied to 
the President of the Island and been informed that no rum would 
be allowed the troops by the Colony. 

‘He therefore hopes that in consideration of the men’s health, 
who are at present under the necessity of using water only, their 
situation may be laid before His Majesty ; praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to order that the 45th Regiment may be put on 
the same footing with the other Regiments quartered in this country. 

“‘ All which is humbly submitted 


(sd.) “ PETER DALy, 
“Grenada, 8th June, 1786.” ‘Major, 45th.” 


The covering letter to this, under the same date, runs as follows :— 


“ SIR, 

‘“‘T have taken the liberty to enclose a Memorial, in behalf of the 
45th Regiment which I have at present the honour to command. I 
trust I shall not be deemed impertinent in having taken this step, 
as I am informed the reason of our not receiving the same allowance 
of Rum that is issued to all the other Regiments in this Country, 1s 
that Government supposes it is furnished by the Island, which is not 
done now, neither, so far as I can judge and am informed, is it ever 
intended. 

“I have the honour to be 


(sd.) “‘ PETER DALY. 
“Major, 45th Regt.” 
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In April, 1788, Major Daly, who was still in command of the Regiment 
at Grenada, wrote home complaining that he had been advised that he 
was shortly to receive some drafts from the 22nd and 55th Regiments, 
then in England, and that it was distinctly understood these men were to 
be volunteers receiving a bounty of one guinea per man; but that the O.C. 
55th Foot had kept the volunteers at home and sent out men whom he had 
compelled to transfer—‘“ the refuse of the Corps,” added Major Daly with 
justifiable bitterness. 

His complaints were borne out by his G.O.C. General Mathews, who 
wrote home on the roth May of this year stating that ‘“‘ Major Daly has 
commanded the 45th since sts arrival, that he is now going home, when the 
command of the Regiment devolves for the present on Captain Browne, 
but we hope soon to see Colonel Nicholls ’’ (ssc). ‘‘ Some few of the drafts 
recently received for the 45th are utterly unfit for service.” 

The Colonel, Oliver Nicolls, here mentioned had exchanged from the 
Ist Foot with Colonel Francis Dundas in March, 1787, and had had a very 
remarkable career, having begun his military life as a Matross,* and later 
as a Gunner, in the Royal Artillery, obtaining a commission as ensign on 
the 22nd November, 1756, in the 1st Foot, in which regiment he served 
until he exchanged as a lieut.-colonel to the 45th, having by that time 
thirty-one years’ commtsstoned service ! | 

The climate of the West Indies was already beginning to take its toll 
of the officers and men of the Regiment; the Quartermaster, Lieut. J. 
Richardson, dying on the goth October, 1787, in which year the deaths 
among the “‘ other ranks ’’ averaged from 9 to 14 each month. Then on 
the 8th March, 1788, Lieut. J. Huthwaite died, the Commanding Officer 
recommending Ensign Clay for the vacant lieutenancy, and for the ensigncy 
“Mr. Hugh Alexander Sutherland,—the son of an old 45th officer—15 
years of age and at present at Dublin University.” The “ old 45th officer,”’ 
Captain Patrick Sutherland, himself succumbed to the climate of Grenada 
on the 2nd May, 1789. 

On the 17th February, 1789, Lieut.-General Mathews wrote home to 
Lord Sydney from Grenada saying that “it having been represented that 
a number of men of the 45th and 67th Regiments are in hospital with 
ulcerated legs and dysentery, in so bad a state as to be incurable in the 
West Indies, and whereby many must lose their legs or lives if not sent 
immediately to England, orders have been given for their being embarked 
by the present opportunity, five guineas per man being paid for their 

age.” 

Of the 45th Regiment Privates Richard Margison, Jasper Purcell and 

* Stated in James’ Military Dictionary to be an assistant to the Gunner. 
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Thomas Revill, all suffering from dysentery, appear to have been sent to 
England. 

Among the Monthly Returns for the Windward Islands, there is one 
for 1st March, 1789, which tells us a good deal about the strength of the 
45th which was still in Grenada; the 10 Companies of which it was com- 
posed contained only 20 Sergeants, g Drummers and 269 Rank and File 
present and fit for duty, 51 men were sick, 15 were recruits and I man was 
on furlough ; 8 men had died since the last return was sent in, and 64 
Privates were required to complete establishment. There were no fewer 
than seventeen officers away on leave, recruiting, etc., and there were 
present only 3 Captains, 4 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, r Quarter- 
master and 1 Surgeon, or 14 officers in all! 

On the rst September of the same year the situation, from the strength 
point of view, was rather worse, there being now present 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 
1 Captain, 5 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, r Surgeon, 
20 Sergeants, 8 Drummers and 212 Rank and File only, with 31 sick, while 
133 Privates were required to complete establishment ; eighteen officers 
were now away on leave or extra regimental employ ! 

There do not appear to be any letters to or from or returns of the Regi- 
ment for the year 1790—except certain returns showing that a total of 58 
recruits embarked for the 45th between January and June—but from 1791 
the returns begin to be more regular, and in that for the 1st January we 
learn that the 45th was still at Grenada, and that there were present on 
that date Lieut.-Colonel O. Nicolls in command, 3 Captains, of whom 
Captain T. Haviland was one, 7 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 3 Staff, 19 Sergeants, 
1g Drummers, 228 Rank and File with 34 sick ; Captains J. Robertson and 
H. Hawley, Lieut. T. L. Hall, and Ensign G. Bristow were recruiting in 
England, Ensign R. Browne in Ireland, and another subaltern in Scotland ; 
in June of this year Captain T. Heathcote died, and the return for September 
shows 15 officers absent on leave or not joined since appointed and but ro 
present, only one of whom was above the rank of subaltern ! 

Leave of absence seems in those days to have been easily obtained, while 
there does not appear to have been any restriction upon the numbers per- 
mitted to be absent from duty ; thus the Monthly Return for June, 1792, 
shows 17 officers on leave, in July there were 18 and in November no 
fewer than 20! 

There are no returns in existence for 1793, but there is a letter, the date 
of which is wanting, but which appears to have been written in this year, 
and which indicates that the term of service of the 45th in the West Indies 
was drawing to an end, for it directs that the 6th, gth, 15th, 21st and 65th 
Regiments were to be completed to 600 rank and file each with 350 rank 
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and file from the 32nd, 302 from the 45th, 303 from the 48th and 330 from 
the 67th; in other words these four last-named regiments were to be 
“‘ drafted ”’ in view of their early return home. 

By this date the 45th would seem to have moved from Grenada, where 
it had so long been quartered, to Barbadoes, and apparently it was intended 
that the return home of the Regiment was to have been postponed, for on 
the 28th April, 1794, General Dundas wrote from Whitehall to General 
Sir Charles Grey, commanding at Barbadoes, that “‘ the following regiments 
under orders to be drafted, viz., the roth, 16th, 32nd, 45th, 48th, 49th, 3rd 
Bn. 60th and 67th, are to be detained for the present in the West Indies, 
as the season is not good for sending out recruits. He hoped later to send 
out enough recruits to make each corps up to 600 rank and file.” 

Happily for the 45th this letter must have reached Barbadoes too late 
for the instructions it contained to be given effect to; no doubt ere this 
the 45th had been “ drafted,” and reduced to the merest skeleton, and on 
the 18th April, 1794, what remained of the five drafted regiments—the 
32nd, 45th, 48th, 3rd Bn. 60th and 67th—embarked at Barbadoes in H.M.S. 
Ulysses, Captain Lachenwitz, and sailed for England. Major Skerrett of 
the 48th was the O.C. troops on board, and the embarking strength of the 45th 
was I Captain—Captain H. Hawley—4 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 1 Quarter- 
master, x Surgeon, 16 Sergeants, 24 Corporals, 8 Drummers, 31 Privates, 
18 women and 16 children—in all 121 souls ! 

Colonel Nicolls had been on leave since the 18th July of the previous 
year, and was no doubt at home awaiting the arrival of the Regiment, 
which seems to have reached Bristol about the rst July, and to have been 
straightway shipped off, practically at its disembarkation strength, to 
Guernsey. Here on the 1st September the 45th, with Colonel Nicolls in 
command, contained only ro officers and 203 other ranks; 7 officers were 
then on leave, 12 were away recruiting, one—Lieut. M. Laffan—was at 
Jersey, presumably on detachment, while Captain C. Innes and Ensign R. 
Darling had been left behind in the West Indies. 

Possibly it had from the first been intended that the stay of the Head- 
quarters of the Regiment in Guernsey was only to be a very brief one, for 
on the 1st November the “‘ Monthly Return of the detachments and drafts 
of the 45th Regiment ” shows that Major Haviland had 9 officers and 403 
other ranks under his command at Hilsea Barracks near Portsmouth, so 
that when the Head-quarters rejoined from Guernsey—on the 8th Novem- 
ber—the 45th was once more at a reasonable strength. 

On the 26th December the Regiment embarked at Portsmouth—4 
companies in the Alexander and 2 each in the Traveller, Ocean and Susannah 
—for the Isle of Wight ; and, after spending a very few weeks at Yarmouth, 
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embarked once more for the West Indies * on the r4th February, 1795, 
escorted by the Rassonable, Medusa and Cormorant—z2,4 Officers, 32 Ser- 
geants, 22 Drummers, and 570 Rank and File, present and effective, accom- 
panying the Regiment. There is no roll of the officers who sailed with the 
Regiment, but in the diary of Sir Jasper, then Lieutenant, Nicolls, he gives 
the following as the names of the officers then with the Regiment : Lieut.- 
Colonel Nicolls, Major T. Haviland, Captains C. Innes, H. Hawley, J. G. 
Drew, G. Rutherford, T. L. Hall, E. Trevelyan and W. Vachell, Lieuts. 
Landraeth (adjt.), J. Godfrey, W. Gwyn, W. Guard, G. P. Drew, L. Toole, 
R. Browne, W. Smith, J. Nicolls and J. Pretty, Ensigns M. Laffan, H. Hiley, 
R. Darling and H. Darling ; Surgeon J. Metiver, Quartermaster C. Darling 
and Chaplain J. Fortescue. 

In the previous year the losses sustained in the West Indies by enemy 
action, and to a greater degree, by climate, had been appalling, and Fortescue 
states that “if the losses of the Army, Navy and transports be added 
together, it is probably beneath the mark to say that 12,000 Englishmen 
were buried in the West Indies in 1794." The reinforcements sent out 
were dispatched in driblets and at long intervals, and of those sent out 
early in 1795, of which the 45th Regiment formed part, the Historian of 
the British Army has said f that “the convoy duly reached Barbadoes 
on the 30th of March, and was found to contain no more than five bat- 
talions, numbering together 2,700 men, instead of the eleven battalions 
and a large body of drafts which had been promised by Dundas in his last 
letters. Nor was the quality of the reinforcements superior to the quantity. 
At ordinary times the 2nd, 25th, 29th, 34th and 45th were numbers that 
would have dissatisfied no general; but the three first had only recently 
been delivered from service in the fleet ; the 34th had parted with its best 
men by giving over its flank companies to General Grey at the end of 1793 ; 
and the 45th, having been reduced to extreme weakness by service in the 
West Indies, had been drafted out at the beginning of 1794, and was practi- 
cally a new regiment. The whole of the troops were raw and young; and 
the 45th in particular, having been completed by a number of recruits upon 
the eve of embarkation, was, as General Vaughan said, totally unfit for ser- 
vice in anyclimate. The boys that filled its ranks were not strong enough to 
carry their arms, their clothing was wholly unsuited to the tropics ; and 
it was therefore not surprising that over two hundred of them were on the 
sick list before they had been a fortnight in the West Indies. It was, in 
fact, simply murder to send them out, and every soldier at the Horse Guards 


* According to a statement in Lieut. Nicolls’ diary the original destination of the 45th was 
Corsica, then in occupation of the British. 


¢ Fortescue, History of The British Army, Vol. IV, Part I, pp. 430, 431. 
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knew it ; but the Ministers, in their insufferable conceit, thought it unneces- 
sary either to seek or to accept their advice.” 

Of the state of the 45th young Nicolls states in his diary that: ‘ some 
gentleman in the House of Commons alluding to our reverses in the West 
Indies, ludicrously added that the 45th consisted of grandfathers and grand- 
children without any of the intermediate race. There was much truth in 
this.” 

The voyage must, for those days, have been a tolerably rapid one, for 
the ‘‘ Monthly Return of the Windward and Leeward Islands ”’ for the 
Ist April, 1795, shows the 45th on that date at Martinique, where were 
also the 2nd and 64th Regiments; but the Regiment was already showing 
signs of how the climate was affecting its young soldiers, for 14 had died 
since arrival, while 72 were then on the sick list. Of the officers Captain 
Trevelyan and Lieut. Toole had been left sick in England, the Chaplain, 
Fortescue, was on leave, Captain J. G. Drew was Brigade-Major to the 
Colonel—Nicolls—who seems to have been appointed Brig.-General immedi- 
ately at arrival, obtained the rank of major-general in May of the year 
following, and did excellent work in Grenada and other of the West 
Indian islands.* Of the subalterns Lieut. Browne was at Hilsea, Ensign 
R. Darling was at Barbadoes, and Ensign Cobbold had not yet joined. 

The Return for July continues to show how the Regiment was falling 
away. There was now no field-officer present, the Head-quarters, with rz 
officers and 244 other ranks present and effective, was still at Martinique, 
while 8 officers and 175 non-commissioned officers and men were at The 
Saints ; there were now 180 men on the sick list, while 21 had died since 
the last monthly return was rendered. Returns for every month are not 
forthcoming, but such as exist tell us how very heavy was the mortality 
in those days in the West Indies :— 


Thus in April, 1795, the deaths in the 45th numbered 29 
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In September, when three companies were at Martinique and seven 
at The Saints, the sick numbered 117 and in October 107. 
In his diary Nicolls tells us that “ the loss of the 45th Regiment in this 


* For his services see Military Calendar, Vol. II, p. 9, and U.S. Gazette for 1853. 
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year was four officers (Major Haviland, Captain Landraeth, Lieut. Pretty, 
and Quartermaster Darling) and 197 men dead, 21 discharged and five 
deserted.”’ 

The Return for the rst December shows that Lieut.-Colonel Blundell 
and Major Fraser had not yet joined, Captain Trevelyan was still on sick 
leave at home, Lieut. Toole had joined from England but is now shown 
as “‘ sick of a wound ’—no mention of how obtained—at Barbadoes, Cap- 
tains Rutherford, Vachell and Stoddart, Lieuts. Hiley and Laffan and 
Surgeon Metiver were at The Saints, Captains Hawley and Hall, Lieuts. 
Gwyn, Guard, Drew and Smith were on duty at Dominica and Ensign 
Walker was on the staff as A.Q.M. General. 

By the beginning of the year 1796 the Regiment appears to have been 
distributed between the Islands of Martinique, The Saints and St. Kitts, 
there being 10 officers and 234 non-commissioned officers and men at Martin- 
ique, 7 officers and 234 non-commissioned officers and men at The Saints, 
and 18 non-commissioned officers and men at St. Kitts, while the sick of 
the Regiment in the three islands totalled 110. 

This year was a very unhealthy one. There was a great deal of sickness 
and very many deaths, due in the majority of cases to the climate; though 
there were of course a certain number of deaths caused by enemy action, 
and any men who were wounded appear to have had but a very poor chance 
of recovering. The Historian of the British Army has told us that “ the 
number of men buried annually by the Army and Fleet in the West Indies 
during the three years 1794, 1795 and 1796 cannot be reckoned at a lower 
figure than from 10,000 to 12,000 men, or say 35,000 men in all, of whom 
25,000 may be reckoned as belonging to the Army”; and a glance at the 
Returns during this year seems to bear out this statement. 

It will probably be news to some of our readers that in the year 1796 
we maintained no fewer than 42 regiments in the West Indies, two of cavalry 
and 40 of infantry, exclusive of corps locally raised. 

Happily for the 45th a big draft of 344 rank and file was received in 
July, when the Regiment was at Dominica, The Saints and St. Kitts, for 
in September the Regiment lost 44 men by death, the total deaths among 
all the regiments in the islands being for that one month 938, the 31st Foot 
heading the list with 133. In October the death-rate was even higher, the 
sum being 1,243, no fewer than 219 of these being in the 48th Foot at 
St. Lucia ! 

At that time every regiment bore a chaplain on its strength, but one 
regrets to chronicle that in this year of grace, 1796, when men were dying 
like flies at the rate of 30 or 40 a day, the Returns for July of this year show 
that among the 42 regiments there was only one chaplain, though it must 
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be admitted that two of the absent divines had thoughtfully provided 
deputies |! 

By the middle of the year 1797 the 45th was at Dominica, where Colonel 
Blundell, the C.O., commanded the troops in the Island ; there were present 
on the 1st June one Lieut.-Colonel, r Major, 9 Captains, 14 Lieutenants, 
1 Ensign, x Adjutant, r Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 1 Mate, 40 Sergeants, 16 
Drummers and 491 Rank and File ; 99 men were sick or attending hospital 
and five had died during the previous month; the death-rate seems to 
have fluctuated a good deal, for 41 died in July and 24 in August, among 
those being Lieut.-Colonel Fraser, who died on the 6th of that month. 

A light is thrown on the wastage of corps in the West Indies in those 
days by some letters written in November, 1797, to the Governor of 
Dominica by Captain J. G. Drew of the 45th, who was at that time com- 
manding the 8th West India Regiment at Prince Rupert’s, Dominica, with 
the rank of brevet lieut-colonel, and who appears to have had under his 
command two companies of the 45th Regiment, and also a small 
detachment of one of the many foreign corps which were then in our 
service, but some of which do not appear in the English Army Lists 
of the period. He writes under date of the rst November: “I have 
received your note of yesterday and in consequence of your directions to 
be informed how many men of Waldstein’s * do no duty, enclose you their 
daily state by which you will see the number of the rank and file sick is 
10g. ... At present they are a great encumbrance, for of the 45 rank and 
file fit for duty, so many are taken up attending the sick that I have found 
it necessary to reduce their proportion of public duty to a sergeant, corporal 
and six privates for the night only. As for the 45th Regiment, a few more 
of them would be of great service, but I would venture to recommend, if 
it can be done, that these two companies should be altogether relieved as 
they have been here a long time and now begin to fall off fast... .” 

Writing again on the 3rd November, Drew reports having sent away 
all the convalescents of the 45th, and of Waldstein’s, announces the very 
serious illness of Assistant-Surgeon Wilkins, 45th, and sends forward a 
complaint by the “Senior Garrison Mate” that he is “ very sparingly 
supplied with medicines, particularly calomel.” 

On the 5th he reports the death on the previous day of Assistant- 
Surgeon Wilkins and that “ the sickness in this garrison increases to a most 


* Captain C. T. Atkinson has kindly given me the following information. Waldstein’s, 
raised by the Count of that name, was one of the regiments recruited in Germany for the 
British service in 1795-96, which were shipped to the West Indies as soon as completed and 
for the most part perished there, the survivors being usually drafted into the 6oth—Wald- 
stein’s into the 4th Bn. Its officers did not hold King’s commissions, theirs being signed by 
the Duke of York, and for this reason the Regiment does not appear in the Army List. 
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alarming degree, no less than ten persons having been taken ill yesterday ; 
of the five subalterns I have, two only are fit for duty and I have only 
two Garrison Mates to attend the entire of the sick.”” A few days later 
he is able to report’ that ‘‘ the deaths have decreased considerably, having, 
for once since I came here, passed a day without burying a man, and I hope, 
from the change of weather likely to take place soon, I may reasonably 
expect a return of health to this unfortunate garrison.” 

During 1798 and 1799 the 45th remained at Dominica, and while 
stationed in this Island the Regiment lost no fewer than thirteen officers, 
viz., Lieut.-Colonel Fraser, Captains Morrison and Hutchinson, Lieuts. 
Richardson, Eyre, Reynolds, Andoe, Cavanagh and Mackay, Ensigns Cahill 
and Bustard, Surgeon Belfrage and Assistant-Surgeon Wilkins; of the 
rank and file there seem during these years to have been rarely fewer than 
80-90 on the sick list at one time. 

During the winter of 1799-1800 drafts appear to have been dispatched 
from England in the transport Simon Taylor, to reinforce the regiments 
in the West Indies and to make up in some degree for the appalling wastage 
from which they were suffering. The 45th does not seem to have been 
specially fortunate in its draft, either from its strength or from the moral 
character of those composing it; this draft numbered ten men only— 
one of whom died on the passage, while the party is described in the Embarka- 
tion Return as “ Ten deserters and culprits from Chatham !”’ 

On the 15th January, 1800, Lieut.-General Trigge wrote home * from 
his head-quarters at Martinique stating that the troops in general had been 
extremely healthy, “‘ but I am concerned to observe, however, that it has 
not been entirely without exception, the 45th having suffered exceedingly 
and being at present very much reduced. The sickness which the Regiment 
has experienced at a time when the season was remarkably favourable 
and all the other regiments uncommonly healthy, can only be attributed 
to the situation of the post of Prince Rupert’s Head which will, I am per- 
suaded, so long as the Morass remains undrained, continue to be the cause 
of a very great mortality, and of rendering even those who survive unfit 
for any active service. From the present state of the 45th I am induced 
to recommend to His Royal Highness’ consideration the propriety of 
relieving it next autumn, as in my opinion it will not be likely to recover 
in this country so as to become an efficient and serviceable regiment.” 

Early in this year the Regiment moved from Dominica to The Saints, 
and after a year was sent to St. Kitts, being now under orders to return 
home. The Monthly Return for the rst May, 1801, gives the strength of 
the 45th as 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 3 Captains, 3 Lieutenants, 5 Staff, 32 Ser- 


* P.R.O., W.O., 1/621, folios 323-7. 
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geants, 11 Drummers, 257 Rank and File present and effective, and 54 
sick or convalescent. Then on the 4th May the Regiment left for home in 
four transports, three companies being in the Lady Shore, three in the 
Aurora, two in the Mary, and two in the Windsor. Eighteen officers were 
on leave and three were extra-regimentally employed, and the numbers 
embarking were 13 officers—Lieut.-Colonel W. Guard being in command, 
29 Sergeants, 10 Drummers, and only 91 Rank and File present and fit for 
duty ; four men were on command and 29 men were sick on board. Prior 
to leaving the West Indies the 45th had given 203 men to the 3rd, 309th, 
53rd, 57th, 59th and 87th Regiments and to the 3rd, 4th and 8th West 
India Regiments. One sergeant—Richard Walsh—had gone as Quarter- 
master to the roth West India Regiment, and another sergeant had been 
transferred to the 68th Foot, while three men were left sick at St. Kitts. 

The companies voyaging in the Lady Shore, Aurora and Mary arrived 
at Spithead on the 2nd July and, having landed, proceeded to Horsham, 
which was reached on the 14th. 

Those travelling in the Windsor experienced many adventures before 
they finally arrived in England and rejoined the Regiment. The men of 
the 45th voyaging in this ship are described in one Return as forming two 
companies of the Regiment, and in another as being only 29 men “on 
furlough,” but it is certain that they were accompanied by Captain W. 
Gwyn, Lieut. I. Bond and Quartermaster E. Thresher, while also on board 
were some 150 French prisoners to whom the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the 45th evidently acted as a guard. 

All went well until the third or fourth night of the voyage, when the 
Windsor parted company with her consorts, proceeding on her way alone. 
On the next night Quartermaster Thresher, who was military officer of 
the watch, went below to call his relief, Captain Gwyn, and it seems probable 
that some of the sentries followed his example, for the Frenchmen, seeing 
their opportunity, fell upon and overpowered the rest of their guard. They 
then seized the arm-chest on the quarter-deck, secured the officers in their 
cabins and took complete possession of the ship. That such an event had 
been considered possible is evident from the fact that representations had 
been made, previous to sailing, as to the weakness of the guard. 

The Frenchmen then shaped their course for Boston in America, where 
the Windsor arrived on the 5th July, and the officers and men of the 45th 
appear to have eventually been sent home by way of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Quartermaster Thresher and Quartermaster-Sergeant Singleton rejoining 
the Regiment on the 29th September, while the remainder arrived at 
Plymouth in the storeship Camel on the 21st October. 

Under an order dated the 2nd December, 1797, six infantry regiments— 
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the 6th, 16th, 22nd, 34th, 55th and 65th—had been directed to enlist boys 
under the age of eighteen, with a bounty of one guinea and a half. In The 
Memoirs of John Shipp, Vol. I, p. 28, he describes his enlistment in the 
22nd under this order, he being then under thirteen years of age. Three 
years later, in an order of the 6th July, 1800, the 32nd and 45th Regiments 
were also permitted to enlist boys. 

During these two terms of service in the West Indies—1786 to 1794 
and 1795 to 1801—the 45th does not appear to have been engaged with 
the enemy as a regiment, though doubtless individual officers, and possibly 
a few small parties of non-commissioned officers and men, saw some- 
thing of active service against the French or the revolted Blacks. 
The Colonel—Nicolls—of course, was very actively employed ; from the 
fact that Lieutenant Toole is described in one Return as “ suffering from 
a wound,” it would appear that he must have been employed in the field ; 
and in the Rev. Cooper Willyams’ Account of the Expedttion tn the West 
Indtes 1* 1794, under General Grey, he gives a list of the officer casualties 
incurred, and among these is the name of Lieutenant Moe, 45th Regiment, 
given as having died of fever. 


CHAPTER VI 


1801-1808 
THE ATTACK ON AND DISASTER AT BUENOS AYRES 


HE 45th Regiment remained no more than a few weeks at Horsham, 
for by the 14th September it had moved its head-quarters to 
Winchester with recruiting parties out at Manchester, Ipswich, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Nottingham, Birmingham, Rotherham, Retford, 
Edinburgh, Sheffield, Norwich and Coventry ; the labours of these parties 
do not, however, appear to have met with any conspicuous success, for on 
the 1st January, 1802—by which time the Regiment was stationed at 
Portsmouth—there were present 17 Officers with 17 Sergeants, 10 Drummers 
and only 82 Rank and File, and 72 men were away on furlough, on command, 
recruiting or sick. 

When on the 6th April the Regiment embarked in the Revolutionaire 
for Ireland it was still very weak, there being present only 14 Sergeants, 
12 Corporals, ro Drummers, 95 Privates, 15 women and 10 children, with 
the following 16 officers: Lieut.-Colonel Guard, Major Hawley, Captains 
Stoddart and Drew, Lieuts. Drew, Campbell, Dale and Savage, Ensigns 
Moore, Crowley and Greenwell, Lieut. and Adjutant Sheldon, Paymaster 
Nicolls, Quartermaster Thresher, Surgeon Carroll and Assistant Surgeon 
Coggan. The 45th disembarked at Kinsale and marched to Fermoy, 
returning almost immediately to Kinsale where it remained until the 5th 
August, 1803, on which date it proceeded to Limerick. 

Up to this time it had been the custom for the colonel, lieut.-colonel 
and the majors of infantry regiments to have command of companies, 
no doubt in order that they might benefit pecuniarily from any perquisites 
or allowances attached thereto; this arrangement was now done away 
with, Captain-Lieut. Cuningham obtaining the colonel’s company, while 
Captain Nicholson, who was brought in from half-pay, took the lieut.- 
colonel’s company, and Lieut. and Adjutant Smith succeeded to the major’s 
company. 

Early in 1804 Colonel Montgomery, who had held the command of the 
Regiment since its return from the West Indies, quitted the 45th to take 
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up a staff appointment, and he was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Guard. 

On the 2oth June the Corps, leaving its Light Company attached to 
a Light Battalion, formed at Limerick, marched to Ballyshannon, where 
it lost three subaltern officers through the deaths of Ensigns Highmore, 
Osborne and Williamson. 

In this year the rank of Captain-Lieutenant was abolished. 

When on the 16th May, 1803, England had declared war against France, 
our superiority at sea was overwhelming, while we were in the unusually 
fortunate position of having at hand a Regular Army which was both very 
large and very efficient. In June Mr. Addington, then Prime Minister, 
brought in what was called the Additional Force Act with the view of 
raising an Army of Reserve of fifty thousand men, the various counties 
and parishes providing their different quotas. The fifty thousand men 
once raised were to be formed into Second Battalions for fifty Regiments 
of the Infantry of the Line; but the chief, and indeed the fatal, blot in 
this measure was that, while providing for a sudden increase in the size 
of the Army, it did nothing either to maintain a steady flow of recruits or 
to make good the wastage of a prolonged and costly war. The measure 
was very soon found to be a failure and in May, 1804, Addington resigned 
and Pitt became Prime Minister in his place. 

Early in June Pitt introduced a new Additional Force Act and on the 
2oth June it passed into law, it being enacted that “‘ permanent additional 
forces shall be established and maintained in England and raised and 
completed as directed in this Act ”’; while after completion, quotas from 
each of the different counties were to be ‘“‘ maintained and supplied.” The 
strength of each quota, naturally, varied according to the area and popula- 
tion of each county, that required of “‘ the County of Nottingham with the 
Town and County of the Town of Nottingham ”’ being fixed at 720 men. 

The whole of the numbers raised under the Act were to be formed into 
Second Battalions to the Regular Regiments of the Army, but no man 
was to be compelled to serve out of the United Kingdom. On the 8th 
August, 1804, the following letter appears to have been circulated from the 
Horse Guards to a large number of infantry regiments then serving at home, 
and among others to the 45th :— 


“* SIR, 

“I have the honour to apprise you that His Majesty has been 
pleased to direct that a Second Battalion to the Regiment under your 
Command shall be forthwith formed from the men to be raised under 
the authority of the late Act of Parliament, styled the Defence Act, 
from the County of Nottingham. 
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“I am instructed by the Commander-in-Chief to make this com- 
munication to you, and at the same time to signify to you H.R.H.’s 
request that you will co-operate by every means in your Power with 
the Inspector-General in carrying this important service into effect. 

“T have etc. 
(sd.) ‘‘ HARRY CALVERT, 
€é A.G.’’ 


Then in the London Gazettes of the 4th and 8th September of this year 
it is notified that all officers appointed since the 16th August to forty regi- 
ments, which are named, are at once to repair to the Head-quarters of the 
2nd Battalions of their respective regiments; the Head-quarters of the 
2nd Battalion of the 45th Regiment is therein given as Mansfield, and 
thither a party of all ranks was sent from the 1st Battalion at Ballyshannon ; 
the establishment of the new Battalion was fixed at 43 Sergeants, 20 Drum- 
mers and 800 Rank and File. 

The 2nd Battalion 45th seems to have at once begun to take shape, 
and, from a study of the announcements in the London Gazettes of the second 
half of the year 1804, it appears that, as it grew, additional officers were 
appointed to the 45th Regiment to serve in its new unit. Thus we find 
that during July one ensign was appointed; in August two majors, five 
captains, three lieutenants and one ensign; in September one major, 
three captains, two lieutenants and eleven ensigns; in November three 
ensigns, one adjutant and one quartermaster; and in December two 
captains, one lieutenant and one ensign—ain all a total of 38 officers promoted 
into or transferred to the Regiment from other corps or gazetted on first 
appointment. 

The 2nd Battalion was finally placed on the Establishment of the Army 
from the 25th December, 1804, with an establishment of 23 Sergeants, 
22 Drummers and 400 Rank and File. 

During the early part of the year 1805 the Head-quarters of the Ist 
Battalion of the Regiment was at Enniskillen, but it moved in August to 
Kildare, where it formed part of a force of 15,000 men there assembled 
under General Lord Cathcart, who at the time was commanding the forces 
in Ireland. 

In May, 1803, Bonaparte had sent General Mortier into Hanover at 
the head of an army of 25,000 men, and on the 3rd June that general took 
over the entire province, the Hanoverian troops retiring to the east of the 
Elbe. In the autumn of 1805 the English Ministry, having effected an 
alliance with Sweden and Russia, resolved to send a force to aid in the 
reconquest of the province. By the end of October some 10,000 men had 
embarked for the mouth of the Elbe under Lieut.-General Don, and in 
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November the force was increased to 25,000 with General Lord Cathcart 
as Commander-in-Chief; but Bonaparte’s victory at Austerlitz and the 
defection of Sweden, coupled with the lukewarm attitude of the Czar of 
Russia, put an end to all present idea of operations on the Continent and 
the force was disembarked. 

The 45th was detailed as part of the army under Lord Cathcart and 
was on the 28th December, 1805, actually embarked for service in Germany, 
seven companies being in the Windermere and three in the Richard, the 
total embarking strength being 1 Lieut.-Colonel (Guard), 2 Majors, 6 Cap- 
tains, 11 Lieutenants, 7 Ensigns, 4 Staff, 30 Sergeants, 22 Drummers and 
599 Rank and File. Had the Regiment taken the field it would have been 
handicapped bythe absence of a quartermaster, the embarkation return 
showing that Quartermaster Thresher—who seems to have been a man of 
many adventures—was absent, “‘ having been arrested for debt at Cork ’’ ! 

The Regiment landed on the 8th January, 1806, at Ramsgate and 
proceeded thence to barracks at Brabourne Lees. 

In July of this year we find the Regiment at Shorncliffe, and by the 
end of that month it had been moved to St. Helens in the Isle of Wight, 
from whence it was very shortly after dispatched upon one of the many 
minor military expeditions which were so marked a feature of the foreign 
policy of our Ministers in the early days of the nineteenth century. The 
actual orders reached the 45th at Brabourne Lees on the 8th July. 

In January, 1806, Sir David Baird had captured the Cape of Good 
Hope, which we proceeded to hold until, at the Peace of 1814, the South 
African Colonies were formally ceded to England; the success of these 
amphibian operations encouraged Sir Home Popham, the commander of 
the naval portion of the expedition, to urge a descent upon the Spanish 
settlements on the Rio de la Plata, and Sir David Baird, very much against 
his better judgment, detached a small portion of his force for the furtherance 
of Popham’s project. The City of Buenos Ayres capitulated on the 26th 
June, and the news of this success, which reached England on the 12th 
September, caused the wildest excitement and jubilation in commercial 
circles. But Spanish reinforcements arriving from Monte Video, the 
British were heavily attacked and the whole of the troops landed became 
prisoners of war and remained in captivity for upwards of a year. 

Baird, on hearing of the initial success at Buenos Ayres, sent a small 
reinforcement thither, but on arrival the actual state of affairs was disclosed 
and the reinforcements thereupon effected a landing at Maldonado, a 
hundred miles below Monte Video, and held on here until joined in December 
by a force from home under Brig.-General Sir S. Auchmuty, when an 
advance was made and Monte Video was assaulted and captured. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JASPER NICOLLS, K.C.B. 
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In the meantime, when the news of the capture of Buenos Ayres reached 
England, Ministers not only sent out the above-mentioned reinforcements 
under General Auchmuty, but decided also to dispatch a force for the 
conquest of the west coast of South America; and at the end of October 
a body of some 4,300 men embarked under Brig.-General R. Craufurd, 
belonging to the 6th Dragoon Guards, the Royal Artillery and the 5th, 
36th, 45th, 88th and 95th Regiments, the strength of the 45th being increased 
by the arrival of 218 men from the Depot. 

The instructions issued to Brig.-General Craufurd by Mr. Windham, 
the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, in a letter dated the 30th 
October, stated that the object of the expedition was “‘ the capture of the 
seaports and fortresses and the reduction of the Province of Chili”; while 
so soon as he should have there acquired a “‘ sufficient footing,’ the general 
was directed “ to establish an uninterrupted communication with General 
Beresford ’’ (in Buenos Ayres) ‘‘ bya chain of posts, or in any other adequate 
manner”! A chain of posts, that is tosay, to be formed by the 9,000 men 
under Craufurd and Auchmuty * strung out across the Andes and over the 
thousand miles of enemy country which separated these two commanders ! 

Some of the troops composing the expeditionary force were on board 
ship for an incredibly long period, while the voyage was very slow and 
marked from the first and throughout its course, by many delays, landings 
and re-embarkations. A beginning seems to have been made in getting 
the troops on board their transports at the end of July; the vessels then 
remained in the Downs until about the 4th August, when they sailed for 
Plymouth, arriving there about the 21st, and remaining in their ships 
until the beginning of September, when they were landed and encamped 
on Buckland Downs. 

The Monthly Return of the 45th dated the rst October shows the Regi- 
ment as in Falmouth Harbour, so it had evidently re-embarked at the 
end of the previous month, but it was still to remain some days inactive 
on board ship, for Craufurd himself did not arrive at Falmouth to take 
command until the 24th October ; and it was not until the 12th November 
that the force actually sailed, nobody on board, except possibly the com- 
manders of the troops and of the convoying ships, having any idea of their 
destination, the expeditionary force being described by those belonging 
to it as “the Remote Expedition.” 

The 45th was accommodated in the Brunswick, the Fame, the Francts 
and Eliza, the Indefatigable, the Lady Delaval and the Artel, and the embark- 
ing strength was 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 2 Majors, 10 Captains, 12 Lieutenants, 

* It is worthy of notice that both these leaders, Brig.-Generals Craufurd and Auchmuty, 
had at one time served in the 45th Regiment. 
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8 Ensigns, x Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, x Quartermaster, x Surgeon, 2 Assistant 
Surgeons, 33 Sergeants, 21 Drummers and 822 Rank and File present and 
effective. The compiler of this History has come across a Return—an 
unofficial one, so its accuracy cannot be guaranteed—giving the following 
as the numbers embarked on each ship which contained the 45th. But 
as the total of these greatly exceeds the strength of all ranks of the Regi- 
ment, it is clear that the regiments of the force embarked must have been 
greatly intermixed: in the Brunswick 245, in the Francts and Eliza 104, 
in the Indefatigable 103, in the Lady Delaval 518, in the Avtel 240 and in the 
Fame 137. The O.C. troops on the above ships were Colonel Guard, Major 
Nicolls, Captain Drew, Bt.-Major Lecky, Captain Coghlan and Major Gwyn, 
respectively. The following were the officers: Lieut.-Colonel W. Guard 
in command, Majors J. Nicolls and W. Gwyn, Captains B. P. Drew, A. 
Coghlan, J. Douglas, W. Smith, J. Payne, L. Greenwell, J. Bridge, R. 
Morgan, D. Lecky and E. Anderson, Lieuts. J. O’Flaherty, C. C. Costley, 
A. Martin, W. Moore, B. Purefoy, C. Urquhart, J. Robinson, M. Handcock, 
A. Anderson, W. Grant, D. Duxbury and J. Cole, Ensigns W. Pearsse, 
T. B. Costley, R. McCally, J. Willington, B. White, E. Donohoe, J. Connor 
and E. Wilson. Lieut. and Adjt. J. Campbell, Paymaster W. Brinley, 
Quartermaster E. Thresher, Surgeon W. Tonry, Assistant Surgeons J. 
Gibson and J. Carter. 

The Lady Delaval appears, however, to have carried one company 
only of the 45th, for Ensign T. B. Costley writing in November, 1864, 
mentions that there was only one company of the Regiment in that vessel, 
with Captain Douglas, Lieut. B. Purefoy and himself, “‘ when,” as he added, 
“‘ we had such a narrow escape of our lives in the Bay of Biscay.” 

The fleet contained some forty transports and was escorted by eight 
men-of-war, large and small, commanded by Commodore Stopford. 

The expeditionary force arrived at Porto Praya in the Island of St. 
Iago, Cape de Verde Islands, on the 14th December and remained here 
until the 11th January, 1807; and here certain officers of the little army 
—happily not of the 45th Regiment—seem to have indulged in a somewhat 
exuberant form of humour by trying to force the Governor into a bag, 
being with difficulty dissuaded to abandon the project! ‘Sorry I am 
to say,” writes Captain Whittingham, the D.A.Q.M.G., who tells the story, 
‘‘I never saw my countrymen appear to less advantage!” 

During the voyage the 45th had already lost two men, one by an accident 
on board the Lady Delaval and one man drowned by falling overboard from 
the Francis and Eliza. One man also deserted—probably on one of the 
days when the Regiment was landed for exercise, each corps being twice 
put on shore for this purpose. Apparently there was also some idea that 
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an attack might be made upon the convoy while at anchor here by the 
ships of a French squadron reported to be in these waters, and posts on 
shore were told off for the various corps to occupy in the event of the 
enemy making an appearance, while guns were also landed. 

On leaving Porto Praya the transports and convoy sailed for the Cape 
of Good Hope which was reached on the 15th March,* and here General 
Craufurd found fresh orders awaiting him, for vague reports of the recapture 
of Buenos Ayres had reached the Cabinet in London and a fast ship had 
been sent direct to the Cape ordering the admiral commanding the fleet, 
and Craufurd with his expeditionary force, to proceed direct to the Rio de la 
Plata; while it was further ordered that Craufurd should not proceed to 
the execution of the mission originally assigned to him until Buenos Ayres 
should have been retaken. The Minister had also decided that the two 
forces of Craufurd and Auchmuty, who were both of Brig.-General’s rank 
only, should now be placed under an officer of superior rank, and in February, 
1807, Lieut.-General Whitelocke had been selected for the command and 
he arrived in the Rio de la Plata on the goth May. 

By this time the 45th had already suffered some further slight loss, 
one man, a volunteer of the name of George Barrs, having been drowned 
by falling overboard from the Ariel, while two others had died in the 
Bellona, hospital ship. 

Leaving the Cape of Good Hope again on the 6th April, St. Helena 
was reached on the 21st and, having taken in water, the transports sailed 
again on the 26th and Craufurd’s troops were reported off the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata on the 30th May ; but fogs and contrary winds delayed 
the ships in the river, and it was not until the r4th June that the whole 
of the transports reached Monte Video, by which time some of the troops 
had been on board ship for mine months |! 

Here Auchmuty was in a difficult position ; he had captured Monte 
Video, but was not in sufficient strength to attempt any attack upon 
Buenos Ayres ; so he had contented himself, pending the arrival of Craufurd’s 
reinforcements, with holding on to the left bank of the river, strengthening 
his position at Monte Video, and feeling his way up-country as far as Colonia 
de Sacramento, immediately opposite Buenos Ayres. 

In his diary of the events of these days Major Nicolls of the 45th writes 
under date of the 16th June: ‘‘ The Army was brigaded as follows in the 
orders of yesterday :— 


* This date is that given in Whittingham’s Memoirs; Fortescue says the 23rd February ; 
Butler the zoth March ; and Fraser in his H istory of The eae i Rangers, the 23rd March ; 
while Dalbiac says ‘ ‘ about the end of January.”’ Nicolls in his diary gives the date of arrival 
in False Bay as the zoth March. 
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Ist Brigade: 5th, 38th and 87th Regiments; Brig.-General Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty; Lieut. Tylden, 43rd, Major of 


Brigade. 
2nd FP 88th and 89th Regiments: Colonel Lord Blaney. 
3rd ij 6th Dragoon Guards, gth Light Dragoons and 4oth 


Regiment ; Colonel the Hon. T. Mahon; Lieut. 
Herries, 9th Light Dragoons, Major of Brigade. 


4th - 36th, 45th and 47th Regiments ; Brig.-General Craufurd ; 
Captain Campbell, Major of Brigade. 
Light . g5th Regiment, Light Battalions and one company 


7ist Regiment ; Brig.-General Acland ; Captain Hall, 
89th Regiment, Major of Brigade. 

Cavalry i 17th Light Dragoons, Royal Horse Artillery; Brig.- 
General the Hon. W. Lumley ; Captain Roche, 17th 
Light Dragoons, Major of Brigade.” 


At this date, however, the ships bringing the 89th had not yet arrived, 
and the 88th was attached to Craufurd’s brigade. 

Fortescue states in his History of The British Army, Vol. V, pp. 395 
and 396, that “a garrison of 1,300 rank and file was set apart for Monte 
Video, consisting of two companies of the 38th, the 47th, the detachments 
of the 2oth and 21st Light Dragoons, some Marines and a local Militia.” 
He has, however, omitted from his list a company of the 45th, and we know 
from two sources that Captain Anderson’s company of the 45th also remained 
behind ; it is so stated in Major Nicolls’ diary, while the Monthly Returns 
for July and August show “ Captain Anderson, Lieut. Urquhart and Ensign 
Wilson on command at Monte Video.” 

The advanced portions of the expeditionary force left Colonia on the 
24th June, and on Sunday the 28th the greater part of Whitelocke’s army 
was anchored off Ensenada de Barragon, the selected landing-place, some 
thirty miles to the south-east of Buenos Ayres. 

It was now discovered that the army had been re-brigaded and the 
45th was now in the 3rd Brigade, commanded by Colonel the Hon. T. 
Mahon, and containing two squadrons of the 6th Dragoon Guards, the 
gth Light Dragoons, the 4oth and the 45th Regiments; the last named 
had now, however, only eight of its companies with it, for, as already 
stated, Captain Anderson’s company had been left behind as part of the 
garrison of Monte Video, while the Light Company under Captain Greenwell 
formed, with the Light Companies of eight other infantry regiments, the 
Light Battalion which was part of Brig.-General Craufurd’s brigade. Of 
other officers of the 45th, Captain James Douglas was A.D.C. to General 
Whitelocke, the Commander of the Force, while Lieut. C. C. Costley was 
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on the staff of Lieut.-General Leveson Gower, who was second-in-command 
to Whitelocke. 

Of the disembarkation of the Army Major Nicolls tells us that on the 
28th June, “ the vessels containing the Light Brigade, with the 87th Regi- 
ment as its support, weighed anchor at daylight and stood into a creek called 
Ensenada de Barragon, at the entrance of which a gun brig was moored as 
a beacon, with a signal flying for the number of feet water, altering it as 
the river rose and fell. The Second Division weighed nearly at the same 
time and followed in. We remained till 8 or 9 and then pursued the same 
course. As we were running in, a very thick fog came suddenly on, but 
the ships formed a chain by which they avoided danger, but two, I think, 
touched the ground without injury. The leading divisions of the Light 
Battalion and 95th were inshore before the fog came on, that is about 
ro o'clock, and the boats worked incessantly in getting us out of the ships 
till it was dark. . . . General Gower moved on soon after landing to a 
miserable fort and village which he found evacuated; from thence he 
marched towards Buenos Ayres with the above-mentioned corps. I should 
remark here that the men who were first landed quitted the boats when 
above their knees in water. The corps formed as they landed and were 
distributed amongst the huts composing the village of Barragon; though 
without shelter for the greater part of the men, we passed a very pleasant 
and jovial night, each company making for themselves a very large fire, 
round which they sat, congratulating themselves on their being again on 
terra firma. ... Of 800 men and upwards (not including Captain Ander- 
son’s company landed at Monte Video) we left but 8 men on board in con- 
sequence of sickness.’ 

The Army seems to have been sent abroad very insufficiently supplied : 
there was, for instance, as Major Nicolls mentions, a great dearth of blankets, 
and only 380 could be issued for the “ 800 men and upwards” of the 
Regiment. 

“On the following day ”’ (the 29th June) ‘‘ the main body advanced 
from the shore, and then the chapter of surprises was opened in earnest. 
Between the strand and the heights lay a swamp, nowhere less than two 
feet deep in water, which extended for a distance of fully two miles. Gower 
on the previous day had found what was pointed out to him as the usual 
road through it, and in attempting to discover a better track had several 
times experienced the greatest difficulty in extricating his horse from the 
slough. Moreover, the foundation, not being of sand but of earth, grew 
steadily worse with the trampling of many feet ; and the passage was far 
more difficult for the rear of his column than it had been forthe van. Into 
this sea of liquid black mud the 6,000 men of the main body now plunged 
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in a narrow column and floundered forward, tripping over reeds and aquatic 
plants, and reeling over the treacherous bottom as best they could.” * The 
guns stuck fast, while much of the biscuit and rum for the supply of the 
Army had either to be left in the swamp or re-embarked. 

The 45th had, however, even thus early begun to develop into seasoned 
campaigners, for on the 29th Nicolls records that ‘‘ one of the men procured 
me a horse, bridle and saddle this morning, not very honestly, I believe, 
but I was not by any means inclined to be particular on such an occasion ! ’’ 

The main body was ready to move off by 8 a.m. on the 30th, but there 
was a serious shortage of rations, even the three-days’ supply of cooked 
rations ordered to be carried on the men having been rendered uneatable 
in wading through the swamp; a flock of sheep now opportunely made its 
appearance and these were hurriedly slaughtered and distributed at the 
rate of one sheep to every twelve men; but before these could be cooked, 
the order to march was given and much of the meat had to be thrown 
away. 

“The Light Brigade,” writes Nicolls, ‘ kept their distance, of a day’s 
march, in front of us, this day ”’ (the 30th) “‘ and halted for the night near 
a village called Reduction; there was a body of irregular horsemen at this 
place, but they kept at a great distance after two or three rounds of cannon 
had been tried upon them. We left Colonel Mahon behind to-day with 
the 17th Dragoons and goth Regiment to bring on and protect the cannon 
and stores—our march may have been about twelve miles; at night, for 
the convenience of the troops, we halted in two divisions, our Brigade under 
Sir S. Auchmuty, nearest to the Light Brigade, the rst Brigade three or 
four miles in rear with General Whitelocke.”’ 

The 45th seems to have reached the village of Reduction on the Ist 
July, and here, when the main body moved forward next day, Major Gwyn 
was left with some weakly men of various regiments and a troop of the 
gth Dragoons, to hold the place, pending the arrival of Colonel Mahon, 
and to protect such stores, etc., as were left there. On this day the main 
body arrived on the banks of the River Chuelo and took up ground about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

General Leveson Gower, still with the advance, had endeavoured to 
reach some high ground to the west of the city of Buenos Ayres, but on 
arriving at the bridge over the Chuelo he had found it strongly held and 
therefore moved off to his left to cross by a ford known as the Passa Chica. 
He gained the suburbs of the city without serious opposition, and the 
Light Brigade pushed on, but was later directed by General Whitelocke to 
fall back, so that an attack in full strength might later be made. In this 

* Fortescue, Vol. V, p. 398. 
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action, so we learn from Major Nicolls’ diary, “‘ three or four officers and 
a good many men were killed and wounded in this affair, amongst others 
Captain Greenwell of our Light Company, which behaved extremely well.” 

“3rd July. About 7 or sooner we moved off, 1st Brigade leading. 
General Whitelocke was rather bilious this morning and found much fault, 
amongst other things he called us ‘a Regiment of Tailors’! ... There 
was some trifling sniping, but we advanced a mile or two without obstruc- 
tion. ... Thinking that we should advance at once into the town, the 
leading regiments pushed on fast, which fell very heavily on the rear, 
and notwithstanding that we repeated the signal of our being overpressed, 
no alteration was made in the pace, and we were compelled to run uphill, 
though ankle-deep in a thick mud or clay, fora mile nearly. Our Regiment 
left twenty or thirty on the road, the 5th many more, and every corps 
a few.” 

In the meantime General Leveson Gower had summoned the Spanish 
commander, General Liniers, to surrender the city, but this demand was 
refused, and General Whitelocke then decided—in view of the lateness 
of the season, the want of stores of all kinds and the growing losses by 
snipers—to attack the city without delay: on the 4th July the following 
orders were issued :— 

“Sir S. Auchmuty is to detach the 38th Regiment to possess itself of 
the Plaza de Toros, and the adjacent strong ground and there post itself. 

‘‘The 87th Regiment, 5th Regiment, 36th and 88th Regiments to be 
divided into wings and each wing is to penetrate into the street directly 
in its front, in a column of sections right in front. 

“The Light Battalion to penetrate by wings into the street on the 
right of that leading up from Mr. White’s house, and the next to it, followed 
by the 95th; the left division of the 95th is to receive its orders from 
Lieut.-Colonel Pack, the right division from General Craufurd ; two 3-pdrs. 
to follow these columns. 

“‘ The 45th Regiment to advance by wings, left in front, up the two next 
streets beyond the Light Battalion. 

“‘The Carbineers to move up with and cover two 6-pdrs., which will 
be advanced up the street from Mr. White’s and remain with them. 

“‘ Each officer commanding a division of the left wing, that is, from the 
88th to 87th inclusively, to take care that he does not incline to his right. 
Of the right wing, that is the Light Brigade and 45th to their left; the 
cannonade in the centre to be the signal for the whole to rush on and each 
division to go, if it is possible, till it arrives at the last square of houses 
nearest to the River Plata, of which they are to possess themselves and 
on the tops of which they are to form. If they find that they suffer materi- 
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ally by any interior defences, they are to lodge themselves as far in advance 
as they can. 

“Two corporals with tools to be attached to the head of each column. 

“ The whole to be unloaded, and no firing to be permitted on any account. 
When the business is over, the utmost exertion to be used to keep the 
men collected and formed; the Regiments may leave their packs in their 
present cantonments, under a subaltern’s guard, if they wish it. 

“The Cannonade will commence at 12 o’clock. 

““Mem. The 45th Regiment is to occupy the Residentia de Barbones.” 

The following is a description of the city which the army was about 
to storm: the city was laid out in regular rectangular blocks, each about 
130 yards square, its eastern face abutting on the river. It measured, 
roughly speaking, about two miles from north to south by one mile from 
east to west, the ground sloping gently upwards from the river inland, 
so that the Corral, upon which the British Army was encamped, overlooked 
the whole of the buildings down to the water’s edge. As was natural, the 
principal edifices were all close to the shore; the fort forming the centre 
of these along the east front. This was a square work, flanked with small 
bastions, and its walls were about 15 feet high. It was, however, com- 
manded by several neighbouring houses. Its western face abutted on the 
Plaza Mayor. Nearly a mile to the north of the Plaza Mayor was the 
Plaza de Toros, on rising ground near the river at the north-east angle of 
the town. At the south-east angle of the town was the Residentia. 

As the 45th Regiment was this day engaged in two more or less separated 
and distinct columns, commanded respectively by Lieut.-Colonel Guard 
and Major Nicolls, we can hardly do better than give the account of their 
doings furnished by each of these officers. 

The following is Colonel Guard’s story as given by him before the 
Court-Martial held later on General Whitelocke :— 

“ Having previously occupied the roads by which we were to enter 
the town, I moved forward at daybreak of the morning of the 5th July 
with the 45th Regiment in two columns, consisting each of four companies, 
retaining the command of the right wing myself, while the left was under 
the direction of Major Nicolls. Having proceeded about three-quarters 
of a mile, the columns met together in consequence of the junction of the 
two roads, and I was under the necessity, in conformity with my orders, 
to make a considerable détour, by which means I did not reach the Resi- 
dentia, the fort I was ordered to occupy, until three or four minutes after 
the left wing under the command of Major Nicolls, whom I found in the 
act of breaking open the doors of that building. My loss in reaching that 
fort was but trifling, having three men only killed. 
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“* Perceiving some houses in the vicinity and nearer the banks of the 
river, which I considered it advisable to possess myself of, I moved forward 
with my wing, and selecting three of them, left a company in each and 
returned to the Residentia with the grenadiers. Hearing a considerable 
firing on our left, I desired Major Nicolls to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the occupation of the Residentia, and acquainted him that I 
would take the grenadier company with me and reconnoitre the position 
of Brig.-General Craufurd’s Brigade and return to him immediately. I 
accordingly returned by the street by which I had entered the town, and, 
turning to my right, I came into one which led directly towards the Great 
Square, and proceeded about thirty or forty yards, when I came to a very 
large house which I thought it would be prudent to occupy with a small 
detachment. I therefore proceeded to break open the door; but finding 
it very difficult to effect, I sent back my adjutant ’’ (Lieut. Campbell) 
‘‘ with a few files to the Residentia for the purpose of obtaining the assistance 
of tools which were left there. He had scarcely returned when I was 
joined by a picquet of the Regiment which had missed me in the morning, 
and had entered the town with the Light Battalion, the officer commanding 
which brought me General Craufurd’s orders to charge down the street 
with the grenadier company, supported by the picquet. I accordingly 
did so, and met for some little time with no other opposition than the 
discharge of a heavy piece of ordnance twice, which was posted at the 
upper end of the street. 

‘‘As I advanced, however, towards the centre of the town, I found 
the tops of the houses crowded with the enemy, and they opened a smart 
fire of musketry on us as we passed. When I had got about half a mile, 
finding the men considerably out of breath, and that great difficulty occurred 
in our moving forward from the increased fire, I drew off my men into 
a street on my right, and, seeing Colonel Pack with some of the Light 
Battalion approaching towards the Church of St. Domingo, I crossed the 
street on purpose to consult him, as, from his local knowledge he was per- 
fectly acquainted with our situation as to the practicability of any further 
advance through the street leading to the Square. He told me that it 
would be impossible for me to reach the Square without the loss of the greater 
part of my detachment ; I therefore returned to it, and found Brig.-General 
Craufurd with several companies of Light Infantry and Riflemen, together 
with a field piece, in the same street with my men.” 

That part of the 45th with Colonel Guard, was thus involved in the 
surrender of Brig.-General Craufurd, of which more will be said later. 

Major Nicolls’ story, which bears signs of having been compiled very 
shortly after the occurrence of the events it records, is as under :— 
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“‘ According to the G.O. of the preceding afternoon, the Battalion 
advanced in two columns, left in front, at the commencement of the can- 
nonade in the centre. The lanes were pointed out on the preceding evening 
by Lieut.-Colonel Burke, D.Q.M.G., and guides joined the Battalion a 
few minutes prior to the advance. Major Tolley, of the 71st Regiment, 
was attached to the left or inner column and had the aid of a native; 
Lieut.-Colonel Guard’s column had only one of the inhabitants to point 
out the way. 

‘“‘ At a distance of two or three squares from the ground we left, the 
advance of Major Nicolls’ column was preventing (?) by meeting what is 
termed a blind lane, it therefore became necessary to remove one more 
square to the right in conformity to the instructions given. Lieut.-Colonel 
Guard, when informed of this necessity, also removed one square to his 
right. The extreme badness of the roads proved the only other obstacle 
to the advance of the Left Column, which was therefore necessarily slow. 
The enemy made no resistance, though the head of the column was very 
frequently crossed by horsemen who appeared to be placed to give informa- 
tion. A few random shots upon our flanks and rear did not occasion us 
the loss ofa man. We gained the point to which the Battalion was directed, 
the Residentia de Barbones, in a very short time, and broke open the three 
largest doors without gaining an entrance; in the meantime two com- 
panies were detached to occupy two houses opposite the Residentia and 
protect the remainder while forcing in. 

“The Right Column, under Lieut.-Colonel Guard, arrived at this time, 
having been compelled to make an unexpected circuit; he detached two 
companies towards the river, which were established in a good situation, 
left another company with those first arrived, and then proceeded 
with the grenadier company and staff to open the communication 
with the next column on the left under Brig.-General Craufurd’s 
command. 

“The true entrance into the Residentia being nearly forced, a white 
flag was held out over the wall by one of the friars, who presently 
after opened the door: Major Tolley and myself examined the interior 
part with a few men only for fear of any violence being offered to the 
inhabitants—unfortunately the Prior was slightly wounded. Two com- 
panies were stationed immediately in the Residentia, four occupied as 
many houses between it and the Citadel, and one was detached to the 
rear to clear it of small parties of irregulars which annoyed us by sniping. 
Captain Smith, in execution of this service, discovered a battery about 
10o yards from the rear gateway, from which the enemy fled at the com- 
mencement of his search, leaving two brass 4-pdrs. spiked ; from the position 
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of one of them it was evident they had endeavoured, in vain, to turn it 
upon our outpost. 

“‘ About 11 o’clock we were highly gratified by seeing an Union hoisted 
on a large building about 700-800 yards in our front, though we could 
not entirely account for it, as the Light Brigade had not any Colours. 
Our King’s and Regimental Colours flew from our first establishing ourselves, 
and must have been distinctly seen by that division. The enemy did not 
give any material part of their attention to us, except by firing ten to fifteen 
rounds from the Citadel when they discovered our column; upon this 
other division they pressed more closely, as we could easily see, but Major 
Tolley coincided with me in opinion that it was unnecessary to weaken 
the force at the Residentia by detaching any part of it to preserve the 
communication with General Craufurd’s column, which we conceived to 
have been perfectly established by Lieut.-Colonel Guard, whose return we 
anxiously looked for, or some orders from the Brigadier as to our pro- 
ceedings. About 3 o’clock p.m. the Union was withdrawn and our uncer- 
tainty considerably increased. 

“ Captain Smith cleared our rear effectually to a considerable distance, 
and parties were occasionally sent out from the other posts for the same 
purpose. Every house contained some armed persons, who fired on the 
men as opportunity occurred, but made no resistance when we forced their 
houses ; in general they escaped but the number killed or taken prisoners 
may be reckoned at eighty. 

“At nightfall all the men were ordered into the Residentia, with 
the exception of three small outposts with which we had an easy com- 
munication ; from those houses they could better watch the enemy’s 
motions; they were perfectly tenable; and it removed the probability 
of being forced to expel the enemy next morning. The two 4-pdrs. were 
brought in at sunset, and some of their shot, but the powder could not 
be found at that time. The seven companies amounted but to 412 men, 
of these 154 were on duty and the remainder slept with their arms alongside 
them. The detachment was under arms before daylight—6th—and re- 
mained so till the advance and rear look-out posts were occupied as yester- 
day; the enemy seemed everywhere quiet about the Residentia—they 
were even more so than yesterday, during the early part of the day, which 
led us to hope that we had entirely succeeded. The provisions of the 
Convent being expended, it became necessary to forage not only for our 
own support, but for the friars, sick, wounded and women, whose numbers 
amounted to 250 nearly, and whom it would have been improper to have 
permitted to go out. Fortunately, spirits, biscuits and poultry were 
procured in sufficient quantity to answer this great demand. 
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“This morning the ammunition of the 4-pdrs. was discovered, with 
some for ro-pdrs. and six hundred cartridges brought in to the Residentia. 
Between 10 and 12 o'clock the enemy began to return to the houses yesterday 
evacuated, from which they fired on every man who showed himself; 
however, they made no impression on our outposts, our men returning their 
fire with effect whenever they came within a reasonable distance. 

“‘ Captain Whittingham arrived with an escort about 1 o’clock to procure 
intelligence for H.E. the Commander of the Forces, which Major Tolley 
and myself were giving him from one of our out-stations, when we received 
intelligence from Captain Drew, who commanded the advanced outpost, 
of the approach of a body of the enemy, which he soon repeated with the 
addition of their having cannon with them. No time was lost in forming 
the picquet, commanded by Bt.-Major Lecky, and ordering a reinforcement 
from the interior; they amounted to eighty men and moved to the corner 
of the street to await the approach of the enemy and support Captain Drew’s 
small detachment. When the enemy were at 300 yards’ distance it was 
judged expedient to move on to meet them, which was rapidly done, Captain 
Drew joining us as had been previously agreed on. In a very little time 
we reached the cannon, one of which they fired, but with such an elevation 
that we received no injury from it. The leading sections began to move 
slowly homewards with the howitzers, whilst the remainder pushed forward 
to secure their limbers, which was also easily effected; the enemy halted 
when they found it was not our intention to advance further, and fired 
smartly upon our rear and flanks ; they were, however, kept at a distance 
by Captain Bridge, whose company followed as a reserve from the Residentia 
and was ordered to cover our retreat. The enemy must have been much 
panic-struck at our approach, otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for our having had but one man killed and five wounded in this affair. 

“On returning Captain Whittingham met us, he very prudently went 
to move on his escort, consisting of a few dragoons and seventy or eighty 
of the 40th Regiment, whose assistance he thought might possibly be 
required. 

“One of the howitzers being spiked, a soldier was employed immedi- 
ately to drill it; the other was loaded and placed at the corner of the 
street to assist in repelling such future attacks as the enemy might meditate. 
Captain Whittingham offered very handsomely to leave the detachment 
of the 4oth, but it was not accepted of as his safe return was material.” 

(It is evident from the above, though not expressly so stated, that 
in this affair Major Nicolls’ party captured two guns from the enemy.) 

“Between 2 and 3 o’clock intelligence was received as before, that 
the enemy was collecting with an apparent intention of attacking us a 
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second time ; a disposition similar to the former one was made, but they 
retired in disorder upon the first two discharges of the howitzer and did 
not trouble us again. Upon this last occasion the indiscreet zeal of a few 
men tempted them to follow the enemy some Ioo yards up the main 
street ; they were, however, fortunate enough to rejoin us in safety. 

“‘ Late in the afternoon, a flag of truce brought an order from General 
Gower to suspend hostilities till further orders. The outposts were relieved 
before dark and somewhat diminished in consequence of this intelligence. 
From Brig.-General Craufurd, who came with a repetition of this order, 
we first received any information of our having experienced any material 
check, though the friars, when allowed to go out, reported it. 

“The second howitzer was fit for service this morning, (7th) and the 
smith returned to work at the 4-pdrs. : a party was employed also in making 
ball cartridges to replace our expenditure. In consequence of the directions 
given by General Gower not to molest the inhabitants in any manner, it 
became necessary to give up all idea of foraging as yesterday, or even of 
purchasing sufficient for our wants, as the lower order of inhabitants were 
evidently much enraged and not under any control; thus situated, Major 
Tolley’s opinion and mine agreed as to the propriety of demanding provisions 
from the Spanish general, and Major Tolley went to the Fort for that 
purpose ; General Liniers readily promised that they should be supplied. 

“‘ The outposts were all withdrawn at an early hour, and the men most 
strictly confined to the Residentia in order to prevent disorder and plunder- 
ings; notwithstanding these precautions it was extremely distressing to 
receive six different orders to restrain the men, against whom repeated 
but unfounded complaints were made by the inhabitants, who no doubt 
were exasperated at their houses being forced and thus left exposed to the 
outrages of the lower classes of their own people—whose excesses were 
witnessed from the Residentia and acknowledged by a Spanish officer sent 
by General Liniers to make a communication on the subject. 

“* Two officers were sent up during the day with letters to request that 
the provisions might be issued according to the promise made in the morn- 
ing ; a small quantity of wine was received and further assurance given, 
but a moderate quantity of biscuit only was sent and that did not reach 
the Residentia till after 7 o’clock in the evening. The officer who carried 
the last note was detained in the Fort, for fear of being insulted or ull- 
treated on his return, as it was nearly dark. The howitzers were brought 
into the yard in the evening. 

“Continued to make ball cartridges this morning (8th) till the return 
of Major Lecky from the Fort, who brought a verbal order from Brig.- 
General Craufurd that the detachment should evacuate the Residentia 
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and join the remainder of the army at the Retiro. As this did not entirely 
agree with a note from Head-quarters received on the preceding day, 
an officer was sent to General Craufurd to request a more particular order, 
as well as instructions relative to the prisoners and cannon we had taken. 

‘“‘On receipt of the General’s reply the Detachment was formed and 
moved from the Residentia with the howitzers loaded and lighted matches. 
The Spaniards of all ranks were civil and peaceable on our march through 
the town ; from the disposition shown on the preceding day such conduct 
was not altogether expected.” 

Of the behaviour during this trying time of the companies of the 45th 
under his command, Major Nicolls reported as under :— 

“‘ Of the Detachment Major Nicolls only thinks it necessary to say that 
he has little doubt but that their patience under privation and spirit when 
opposed, would have enabled him to have fulfilled his promise to the 
Commander of the Forces, to retain the position at the Residentia during 
His Excellency’s pleasure.” 

The following account of all that befell the other columns of the attacking 
force is abridged from Colonel Lewis Butler’s description :* Of the left column 
the 38th, after a sharp encounter, seized the Plaza de Toros, and with a 
single captured gun cannonaded the barracks of the Retiro, which at 9.30 
a.m. surrendered, leaving four hundred prisoners and twenty-eight guns 
in the hands of the victors. 

On the right of the 38th, the 5th and 87th reached the houses adjoining 
the river without any great opposition, capturing a few guns and pro- 
visions. Next to them Lumley’s brigade encountered a desperate resistance, 
but the 36th also penetrated to the river and hoisted the Colours on a 
house-top. 

The 88th Regiment, in the centre, found itself opposed by the strongest 
defences of the enemy. The left wing succeeded in reaching a block of 
houses near the river, but being there overwhelmed by the enemy’s fire 
was compelled to surrender, and the same fate overtook the right wing of 
the Regiment, which had not penetrated much beyond the centre of the 
town. This surrender of the 88th, a little before midday, allowed of the 
Spaniards concentrating their forces against the 36th, the streets in front 
and rear of the houses occupied by the latter corps being swept by artillery 
fire from the fort and the adjoining Plaza, while an incessant musketry 
fire was maintained from the roofs of all adjoining houses. Reinforeed 
by a wing of the 5th, General Lumley held on here until 2 p.m., when, 
fearing to be cut off and finding that ammunition was running short, he 


* “ Minor Expeditions of the British Army,” U.S. Magazine, Aug., 1905. 
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fell back with both regiments upon General Auchmuty’s position at the 
Plaza de Toros. 

On the left of Colonel Guard’s wing of the 45th, Colonel Pack, with 
six hundred men of the Light Brigade, got within view of the River La 
Plata, but was then repulsed with heavy loss from the Franciscan Convent ; 
and Pack, then coming to the conclusion that the task was impossible of 
fulfilment, urged Craufurd to retire to the Residentia, but Craufurd demurred 
and decided to occupy the Convent and Cathedral of St. Domingo. Seventy 
men under Pack and the grenadier company of the 45th under Colonel 
Guard, accompanied General Craufurd; the rest of Pack’s party of the 
Light Brigade shut itself up in two adjacent houses, where it was soon after 
compelled to surrender. 

In the Convent Craufurd found his men exposed toa hot fire from the 
neighbouring houses, and here about noon he was approached by a Spanish 
officer, bearing a flag of truce, who informed him of the surrender of the 88th 
and urged him to do the same. Craufurd rejected the proposal and deter- 
mined to try and fight his way out, and for this purpose he ordered the charge 
down the street of which Colonel Guard spoke at Whitelocke’s court-martial, 
when forty men of the 45th were killed or wounded, and the troops were 
ordered back to the Convent. Here the situation gradually became more 
and more hopeless; the Spaniards brought up guns from the Fort, no 
reinforcements had arrived, the position was quite isolated, the nearest 
British troops being Major Nicolls’ companies at the Residentia, half a mile 
distant. Craufurd’s men were exhausted and the opposing enemy was some 
six thousand strong. At 4 p.m. then Craufurd hoisted the white flag and 
surrendered, when the soldiers were marched to the Fort and the officers to 
the quarters of the Spanish commander, General Liniers. 

During these proceedings General Whitelocke, from his position at the 
Corral de Miserere in rear of the centre, does not seem to have had any very 
clear idea of all that was happening to his many different and isolated 
columns ; in fact the news which reached him at 4.30 p.m. on the 5th was ofa 
reassuring character, being to the effect that General Auchmuty was holding 
his own, had captured thirty-two guns and seven hundred prisoners and had 
opened up communication with the shipping. It must then have been to 
‘Whitelocke an unpleasant surprise to receive a letter from General Liniers 
‘soon after daybreak on the 6th, offering to return all the prisoners in his 
hands, provided that General Whitelocke would re-embark his army and 
evacuate the whole of the Rio de la Plata; Liniers urged that should these 
terms not be accepted, he could not, in view of the exasperation of his people, 
answer for the safety of the prisoners. 

General Whitelocke naturally declined at first to listen to these proposals, 
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and suggested a 24-hours’ truce for the collecting of the wounded ; but after 
consultation with Generals Leveson Gower and Auchmuty, and having 
calculated the losses already sustained, the Spanish terms were finally 
agreed to, and on the 7th July a definite treaty was signed and the British 
army then at once prepared to leave the country and return to England. 

In these operations the 45th Regiment, according to the despatch 
published, had 14 rank and file killed, three officers—Captains Greenwell and 
Payne and Lieutenant Moore—and 41 rank and file wounded and one man 
missing ; but in his diary Major Nicolls writes, ‘“‘ the Regiment was for- 
tunate enough to lose only 16 killed and 49 wounded, not including three 
officers.’”” Lieutenant Moore’s leg was amputated and he appears to have 
died of the effects of his wound when on the voyage home to England. 

Of the Regiment General Whitelocke wrote in his despatch: ‘ Nor 
should I omit the gallant conduct of Major Nicolls of the 45th Regiment, 
who, on the morning of the 6th, being pressed by the enemy near to the 
Residentia, charged them with great spirit and took two howitzers and 
many prisoners.”” And again: “ The enemy... attempting to take a 
3-pdr., which lay in the street, the Lieut.-Colonel”’ (Guard) “ with his 
company and a few light infantry under Major Trotter charged them with 
great spirit. In an instant the greater part of his company and Major 
Trotter . . . were killed, but the gun was saved.” 

The effective strength of the 45th after these operations is given as 
2 Majors, 3 Captains, 13 Subalterns, 6 Staff, 21 Sergeants, 15 Drummers 
and 505 Rank and File, while the following were prisoners in the hands of 
the Spaniards : 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 Captain, 2 Subalterns, 2 Staff, 3 Sergeants, 
and 73 Rank and File. 

Major Nicolls had many flattering things said to him about his own 
conduct, and that of the companies immediately under his command, by the 
Commander of the Forces and other senior officers: thus General White- 
locke remarked to him when he rejoined from the Residentia bearing the 
guns he had captured: “ Nicolls, I am highly obliged to you for your 
exertions, it appears to me that you have done your business better than any 
of us; I shall mention you in Orders, as well as in the despatch which is 
preparing. Before you dismiss your men say anything you choose to them 
in my name, you cannot say too much.” 

General Leveson Gower said: “‘I wish you joy, you have completely 
established the reputation of the Regiment and your own”; while from 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty came the following remark: “I congratulate you, 
Sir, very sincerely on your success, had all the posts been maintained as 
yours, the town must have been ours.” 

The re-embarkation of the army commenced on the 9th July and con- 
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tinued during the following days, the 45th embarking on the 12th and sailing 
early on the 13th, for Monte Video. Here some of the artillery, the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, a detachment of the 20th Dragoons and the 5th, 36th and 
46th Regiments were landed for garrison duty, while the 47th embarked 
again in order to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. “ Before we left 
Buenos Ayres,” writes Major Nicolls, ‘“‘ General W. said it was not his 
intention to land us on this occasion, which we were extremely glad of as it 
gives us a prospect of going home in the first division, and the men would 
be ’’ (? would have been) “‘ exposed to many temptations to desert and com- 
mit irregularities.”” Asa matter of fact there was a good deal of “‘ absence ”’ 
and desertion, the Spaniards inciting the men to go and stay ashore, and 
Major Nicolls says that the loss in the Regiment was “ very considerable,” 
chiefly among “ our Isle of Wight vagabonds,” in allusion to a draft which 
had joined in England from there shortly before embarkation. 

The Regiment was now finally put on board the Ariel (Colonel Guard 
and Head-quarters), the Spencer (Major Nicolls and two companies), the 
Fame (Major Gwyn), the Hercules (Captain Smith) and the Indefatigable ; 
“and the next advantageous occurrence for the Regiment,’”’ writes Major 
Nicolls, ‘‘ was the transferment of our Isle of Wight vagabonds to the 47th 
and 87th Regiments, every other corps gave them fifty, so if they are not 
complete with villains Iam much mistaken. Though diminished in strength 
we are increased in respectability and the Service may retain the vagabonds 
by keeping them in India. Much about the same time seventy men joined us 
from England and this leaves our number much the same as on embarking.” 

The actual number of men thus “ drafted” from the 45th to other 
regiments was :— 

86 Privates to the 47th Foot. 
x Drummer and 77 Privates to the 87th Foot. 
7 Privates to the 89th Foot. 


Some little time was still to elapse before the transports finally sailed 
from Monte Video, and during this time Major Nicolls was called upon to 
return to Buenos Ayres. Under the treaty made with General Liniers each 
side had to hand over three officers as hostages, the three detailed 
from General Whitelocke’s Force being Captains Stanhope, 6th Dragoon 
Guards, Hamilton of the 5th Foot and Carroll of the 88th ; but on the 4th 
August Whitelocke sent for Major Nicolls and informed him that he wished 
him to return to Buenos Ayres in relief of Captain Stanhope, remaining there 
as an intermediary between the British and the Spanish authorities, and to 
superintend the embarkation of prisoners and stores. Nicolls sailed back 
to Buenos Ayres on the 5th in the Flying Fish, arrived there on the 8th and 
sailed back again to Monte Video on the goth, the number of hostages 
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furnished by each side having now apparently been reduced by one, and was 
just in time to board the Spencer before the fleet of some 80 sail finally sailed 
for England on the 13th. 
The homeward voyage was uneventful, but the following entries from 
Major Nicolls’ diary may be given :— 
“‘ 26th October. One of our men, who is nightblind, fell overboard last 
night, but he had a rope in his hand and was soon got in again. 
“‘ 2th November. In the afternoon we commenced a subscription for 
relief of the widows and disabled men: on board this vessel we gave 
£80 and upwards ; it will give them all some essential aid.” 


On the 17th December the transports at last anchored in Cork Harbour, 
and here Major Nicolls learnt that he had been promoted lieut.-colonel 
without purchase in the Royal York Rangers, and all our readers will no 
doubt appreciate what he then wrote in his diary: “I very deeply felt all 
the disagreeable sensations experienced in quitting a corps in which an officer 
has been brought up and to which I shall ever be sincerely attached ” ; and 
one can realize the intense pleasure with which he makes the following entry 
in his diary: ‘‘ The handsomest order was given out to-day relative to the 
45th Regiment’s ships, which I am extremely proud to copy on leaving my 
old Corps. Speaking of the transports of the Brigade, Colonel Browne says :— 

““* The whole were in good order, but it is impossible to withhold 
from the 45th Regiment the tribute of praise that is so justly due to 
them, their ships in point of minute regularity and perfect cleanliness 
may be shown as a pattern to the Army. 

“* “Colonel Browne desires that the Officer Commanding each ship 
of the Brigade may as soon as possible go on board the two ships 
commanded by Major Gwyn and Captain Smith of the 45th Regiment, 
the Fame and Hercules, and follow in future on board their respective 
ships the manner of cleaning their decks and their system of regularity 
so highly creditable to them.’ ” 

The 45th Regiment finally disembarked at Cork on the 30th December, 
and here the Regiment remained for some time in garrison. 

In 1808 Lieut.-General Whitelocke was tried by Court Martial on four 
charges, his trial commencing on the 28th January and enduring until the 
15th March, when he was found guilty of all the charges and “ the Court 
Adjudged that the said Lieut.-General Whitelocke be cashiered, and declared 
totally unfit and unworthy to serve His Majesty in any Military Capacity 
whatever.” * 

Fortescue states — that Whitelocke’s ‘‘ most objectionable characteristic 
seems to have been arrogant but spasmodic self-confidence, with an affecta~ 


* Lieut.-Colonel Guard, Major Nicolls and Captain Douglas of the 45th were all called 
upon to give evidence at this Court Martial. ¢ Vol. V, pp. 388, 389. 
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tion of coarse speech and manners which he conceived to be soldierly blunt- 
ness, but which often degenerated into mere rudeness towards some of his 
inferiors and familiar obscenity of manners towards others. He stooped to 
court the favour of the rank and file by affected use of their phrases, with the 
inevitable result that he earned only their thorough contempt.” 

This opinion of Whitelocke’s character, especially in regard to his use of 
violent language, is borne out by what Major Nicolls writes of him in his 
diary ; and from what that officer says it seems that some of his immediate 
subordinates and the staff took their tone from their Chief, and used im- 
moderate and improper language towards the junior ranks. 

“‘The Army,” wrote Major Nicolls, “‘ are certainly much incensed at the 
disgraceful termination of their labours, and speak loudly of the lofty and 
abusive language used by almost all the general officers during the service ; 
in this I can join, for I never saw so much done to make men think little of 
themselves at a time when they required encouragement and deserved 
thanks for bearing several privations without a murmur. Not only the 
Generals, but the Staff, who had little right to do it, used this privilege, 
which is certainly becoming too general in our Service. Those who judged 
harshly then of every trifling omission or neglect are now most severely 
handled in return.” 


Major Nicolls’ services, while belonging to the 45th and after he left the 
Regiment, were most distinguished : prior to serving at Buenos Ayres he 
was in India and, attached to the 78th, was present at Argaum and the 
capture of Gawilghur; in 1808 he was transferred from the Royal York 
Rangers to the 14th Foot and commanded the 2nd Bn. of that Regiment 
in the Corunna Campaign, receiving the Gold Medal and being mentioned 
in despatches ; in the following year he commanded the same Battalion in 
the Walcheren Expedition. During 1811 and 1812 he served at home on 
the staff and then proceeded to India as Q.M.G., and during the Nepal War 
of 1814-16 he commanded a column, captured Almorah and reduced the 
province of Kumaon. In the Pindari and Mahratta Wars of 1817-18 
Nicolls commanded a brigade. 

He was promoted major-general in July, 1821, and in 1825 was appointed 
to the command of a division of the Madras Army and commanded a division 
under Lord Combermere at Bhurtpore, and was for his services created K.C.B. 

Promoted lieut.-general in January, 1837, he was appointed C.-in-C. 
Madras in 1838 and C.-in-C. India in the following year, holding that 
appointment during the First Afghan War. He was colonel in succession 
of the 93rd Highlanders, 38th Foot and 5th Fusiliers. He died in May, 1849, 
near Reading. 


CHAPTER VII 
1807-1809 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 
THE BATTLES OF ROLICA AND VIMIERA 


INCE the departure from England of the 45th Regiment in November, 
1806, much had happened on the Continent of Europe. The Coali- 
tion of certain of the Powers against Napoleon which Pitt had 

successfully engineered in the early months of 1805, had been broken up 
by the Treaty of Tilsit signed in July, 1807, following upon the crushing 
defeat inflicted upon Russia by the French at the Battle of Friedland ; 
and the result of this Treaty was to leave England with scarcely one single 
ally in Europe, and faced by the most serious crisis since the outbreak of the 
war in 1793. The expedition to Denmark in the late summer of 1807 
deprived Napoleon, it is true, of the acquisition and use against England of 
the Danish fleet, but on the other hand it increased the number of our 
enemies, for Denmark declared war against us ; and then Napoleoncalled upon 
Portugal, our ancient ally, to close her ports against England, to confiscate 
British property and to detain all Englishmen found within her borders. 
The Government of Portugal temporized, but, as was indeed inevitable, 
finally gave way, whereupon the British Minister demanded his passports 
and went on board the British fleet at the time lying in the Tagus. 

Napoleon now declared that the House of Braganza had ceased to reign ; 
on the 19th November Marshal Junot, who since July had been collecting 
an army at Bayonne, was ordered to hasten with all speed to Lisbon, where 
he arrived on the 30th to find that the Prince Regent of Portugal had on the 
previous day sailed for Brazil, escorted by the British squadron. 

By a treaty made at Fontainebleau between France and Spain on the 
27th October, 1807, Napoleon had given a grant of suzerainty over the whole 
of Portugal to the King of Spain, and in return was empowered to send 
40,000 men to help Marshal Junot in the event of the British landing troops 
for the defence of Portugal; but in February between 70,000 and 80,000 
French troops under Marshal Murat were ordered to cross the Spanish 
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frontier and march upon Madrid; on the roth March the King of Spain 
abdicated the throne, upon which Napoleon bestowed the crown of Spain 
upon his brother Joseph, who at the time was King of Naples. 

On the 2nd May at Madrid an insurrection broke out against the French, 
which was suppressed with much severity, but which was the signal for a 
general rising in the whole of Spain against the invaders ; committees or 
Juntas sprang into being all over the country, and delegates from these 
were sent in June to London imploring help, and engaging to conclude such 
treaties with the British Government as were necessary for an efficient 
alliance. At the end of June an insurrection of a similar character and 
gravity broke out against the French in Portugal, and the British Govern- 
ment, now finding itself definitely called upon to act, did so with commend- 
able decision, determining to make the first object of such an expe ditionary 
force as should be got together the expulsion of the French from Portugal. 

During the early part of the year 1808 a force of some 5,000 men had been 
assembled at Cork under orders for embarkation, with a view to an attack 
upon the Spanish colonies; on the 3rd and 7th June the Commander-in- 
Chief was directed to bring this force up to 8,000, exclusive of artillery and 
cavalry ; and on the 14th June General Sir Arthur Wellesley was informed 
that he was tocommandit. Wellesley himself sailed for Corunna in advance 
of his troops on the 12th July, the expeditionary force leaving Cork Harbour 
on the following day; but only two days later advices were sent to the 
commander, stating that the authorities had decided very considerably to 
enlarge the scale of the expedition, that 5,000 men, under Brigadiers Acland 
and Anstruther, would be dispatched at once from Ramsgate and Harwich, 
while 11,000 more, under General Sir John Moore, just returned from the 
futile expedition to Sweden, would follow as soon as possible. The whole 
force would now be of a strength of some 30,000 men and was to be com- 
manded on arrival in Spain by Sir Hew Dalrymple, with Sir Harry Burrard 
as second-in-command ; as Sir John Moore was also senior in rank to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, it followed that the latter would presumably find himself 
only fourth in order of seniority in the force to the command of which he had 
initially been appointed ! 

The force sailed practically deficient of transport, only four vehicles 
accompanying it, besides the ammunition wagons and forge-carts of the 
artillery, with horses sufficient to draw the guns and ammunition wagons, 
and 215 only for the 20th Light Dragoons, it being intended that all neces- 
Sary carriage should be obtained locally ; but since the place and time of 
embarkation were both unknown, it was impossible to send officers forward 
in advance of the army to collect draught animals and carts. 

“It certainly was a shabby enough start,” said Sir Arthur Wellesley in 
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after years, “ but it was quite of a piece with our military policy of the 
time. The Government trusted me, I believe, as much as it trusted any- 
body, but it had no faith even in me as yet, and dreaded nothing so much as 
throwing a large army ashore on the Continent under the command of a 
British officer. I must admit, however, that the men were admirable and 
admirably drilled. All that they wanted was experience and that they got 
by degrees.” 

The following is a return of the force which embarked from Cork on the 
13th July :—* 


Royal Engineers 

Royal Artillery . 

zoth Light Dragoons 
1st Battalion 5th Foot 


a” 95th (4 Coys.) 
. Veteran Battalion 


Total . 


The embarking strength of the 45th was actually 35 Officers, 38 Sergeants, 
37 Corporals, 22 Drummers and 635 Privates, the officers being—so far as 
can be traced—Lieut.-Colonel W. Guard in command, Majors W. Gwyn and 
A. Patton ; Capts. A. Coghlan, W. Smith, L. Greenwell, D. Lecky, J. Bridge, 
#E. Anderson, F. Drew, T. Lightfoot and J. Campbell; Lieuts. A. Martin, 
B. Purefoy, C. Urquhart, R. Hardiman, J. Leslie, R. Burke, E. Hackett, 
H. Herrick and J. Metcalfe ; Ensigns C. Barnwell, F. Andrews, R. Colley, 
T. Parr, H. Philips, J. Tyler, R. Ouseley, R. Kelly, H. S. Marsh, R. G. 
Sparrow and E. F. Boys; Paymaster M. Dalhunty, Quartermaster E. 
Thresher, Surgeon J. Moulsdale and Assistant Surgeon R. Chambers. 

The British Army was happily to enter upon this new and protracted 


* Wellington’s Despatches, Vol. IV, p. 27. 
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campaign freed from an ancient regulation, which, irksome enough in peace, 
must have long been felt to be wholly unsuited to times of war; and though 
the General Order which follows is dated the 20th July, we may reasonably 
believe that it was made known and acted upon before General Wellesley’s 
force embarked for Portugal; the Order runs as follows :— 


“The Commander-in-Chief directs it to be notified that in con- 
sequence of the state of preparation for immediate Service in which 
the whole Army is at the present moment to be held, His Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to dispense with the use of Queues until 
further orders. 

“‘ His Royal Highness desires the Commanding Officers of Regiments 
will take care that the men’s hair is cut close in their necks in the 
neatest and most uniform manner, and that their Heads are kept 
perfectly clean by combing, brushing and frequently washing them ; 
for the latter essential purpose it is His Majesty’s pleasure that a small 
sponge shall hereafter be added to each Man’s Regimental Necessaries. 

“‘By Order of His Royal Highness 
‘‘the Commander-in-Chief, 


(sd.) “‘ HARRY CALVERT, A.G.” 


Prior to embarkation the expeditionary force had been divided into six 
small brigades under Generals Hill, Ferguson, Nightingale, Bowes, Catlin 
Craufurd and Fane, and of these the 3rd, 4th and 5th Brigades contained 
only two battalions each, while the remaining four had three. The 45th 
was in the 6th Brigade under Brig.-General Fane, with the 5th Battalion 
6oth and four companies of the 2nd Battalion 95th. 

Wellesley, preceding his troops, had reached Corunna on the 2oth July 
and had there consulted with the local Junta; he then proceeded to Oporto, 
where the Supreme Junta advised that the army should be put ashore in 
Mondego Bay near Coimbra, where the landing could be covered by the fort 
of Figueira, which Admiral Cotton had garrisoned with four hundred of his 
Marines. 

The transports arrived off the mouth of the Douro on the 24th and there 
anchored while communication was opened with the shore, and officers and 
men appear for the first time to have become aware that they were intended 
to act against the French in Portugal. ‘ Although the weather was per- 
fectly calm,” wrote an officer of the 6th Brigade,* ‘‘ I never remember to 
have experienced more motion in a gale of wind than we felt during the six 
days we spent at this anchorage. The long and heavy swell made the yards 
of the ship at times almost touch the water as she rolled from side to side. .. . 


* Leach, Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldter, pp. 41, 42. 
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On the 1st August Brig.~General Fane’s brigade, consisting of the 45th 
Regiment, the 5th Battalion of the 60th and our own four companies, dis- 
embarked at the mouth of the Mondego River.” (Actually near the village 
of Lavaos on the left bank.) The Brigade was then marched six miles to the 
south to cover the disembarkation of the remainder of the force, ‘‘ over an 
uninterrupted plain of white sand, hot enough almost to have dressed a beef- 
steak, into which we sunk ankle-deep at every step. The troops having been 
on board ship so many weeks, were much fatigued with this their first day’s 


march. ... Here we remained upwards of a week,”’ and here the force was 
increased by the arrival of some 4,500 men from Andalusia under General 
Spencer. 


“‘It remained to decide upon the route by which to march on Lisbon. 
Two roads lay open to him—the one hugging the coast by Leiria, Alcobaga, 
Obidos and Torres Vedras ; the other inland by Pombal, Santarem and the 
right bank of the Tagus. Wellesley decided to take the former, in order at 
once to keep in touch with the fleet which carried his supplies ’—since only 
wine and beef could be drawn from the country—“ and to pick up the rein- 
forcements that were on their way to him from England. But, though 
himself using the road by the coast, Wellesley wrote a letter to Burrard, 
wherein he urged that general to send forward Moore’s corps, when it should 
land, to Santarem, in order to cut off the retreat of the French to eastward.”’ * 

On the 7th August, Wellesley made a slight redistribution of his regi- 
ments whereby the 45th now found itself in the 5th Brigade, under Brig.- 
General Catlin Craufurd, with the 50th and gist Regiments ; on the goth he 
sent forward his two Rifle regiments and the 20th Dragoons to reconnoitre 
in the direction of Leiria ; and on the roth the whole force left Lavaos and 
marched for Lisbon, the men carrying their greatcoats only—their packs 
having been left on board ship—a shirt and a pair of shoes and four days’ 
bread. 

The French army in the Peninsula numbered some 28,000 men under 
Marshal Junot, gathered for the most part about Lisbon; but, on hearing of 
the landing of the British army on the Mondego, Junot occupied the Lisbon 
forts and certain other posts with 15,000 men, and divided the remainder 
into three divisions under Generals Loison, de Laborde and Kellermann ; 
and of these Loison was ordered to Abrantes, while de Laborde was directed 
to march on Leiria to delay the British and give Junot time to concentrate. 

The first day’s march, one of twelve miles through deep sand, brought the 
army to Lugar ; on the r1th it reached Leiria, where it halted for twenty-four 
hours, being joined on the next day’s march to Calvario by some 1,600 
Portuguese cavalry and infantry. On the 14th the British army entered 

* Fortescue, History of The British Army, Vol. VI, pp. 203, 204. 
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Alcobaga, where it came in touch with the enemy—some of the rear-guard of 
General de Laborde, who had fallen back the previous evening with his main 
body via Obidos on Rolica. Wellesley halted on the 16th at Caldas in 
order to collect some much needed supplies, and then pushed on to attack de 
Laborde in his position at Roliga before he should have been joined by the 
troops under Loison, who, so report said, was moving from Abrantes to 
reinforce his colleague. 

“* The little walled town of Obidos, picturesquely situated on the summit 
of arocky hill, stands at the entrance to a plain which is almost encircled by 
a gigantic horse-shoe of very steep, rugged and rocky mountains ; the toe of 
the horse-shoe lying, roughly speaking, to south, and the two heels, between 
which Obidos stands, to north. From the town itself to southward there 
runs over the plain a chain of isolated rocky eminences, culminating at a 
distance of about two miles in a low broad hill, covered with pines and brush- 
wood, which has a front to northward of about 800 yards and a depth to 
southward of about 1,000. Close alongside but somewhat in the rear, that 
is to say to south-eastward, of this hill stands the little village of Roliga, 
lying under the slopes of the eastern curve of hills, which at this point are 
broken by the entrance of a little mountain stream. This broad low hill 
was de Laborde’s first position, occupied simply to delay the advance of the 
British ; but his main position lay some 600 yards in rear at the toe of the 
horse-shoe.”’ 

Here either flank was protected by a deep gorge, the face was so steep that 
it could only be climbed on hands and knees, and the whole position afforded 
excellent cover to the French sharpshooters. To defend it de Laborde had 
something over five thousand infantry and five guns, so that the British and 
Portuguese outnumbered the French by more than three to one. 

At dawn on the 17th August Wellesley advanced, his centre refused 
and the flanks thrown forward; three Portuguese battalions and a small 
body of cavalry moved to the right to turn that flank of the position, the 
two brigades of Ferguson and Bowes with six guns were sent over the hills 
to get round the eastern flank, while in the centre were the brigades of Hill, 
Nightingale and Fane, in that order from the right, with Catlin Craufurd’s 
brigade in the rearin reserve. As soonas the enveloping movement showed 
signs of becoming dangerous, de Laborde successfully fell back, his men 
taking post on the wooded heights above Columbeira, a mile to the rear, 
and Wellesley had now to make fresh dispositions. 

From the majority of the histories of the Peninsular War, and even from 
those more personal records of the two regiments, the 50th and the grst, 
which formed, with the 45th, the 5th Brigade under Catlin Craufurd, it is not 
easy to understand the part played in the action by the 45th, which is stated 
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to have been in rear in reserve with its brigade. But the Narrative of the 
Peninsular War by Lord Londonderry, Vol. I, page 134, makes this more 
clear. After explaining that the front of de Laborde’s new position was 
seamed by four or five rocky gullies which afforded practically the only 
means of scaling the very steep slopes of the hill, we read as follows :— 

“ The following is the order in which the second assault was arranged : 
the Portuguese infantry was directed to move up a pass on the right of the 
whole line, through the pass next on the right to which the light companies 
of General Hill’s brigade, supported by the 5th Regiment, were commanded 
to penetrate. The office of forcing the third pass was committed to the 
29th and goth Regiments; the fourth became the province of the 45th 
Regiment ; and the fifth fell to the lot of the 82nd. Than those passes it 
is not easy to imagine any ground capable of presenting more serious 
obstacles to an assault, or more easy of a desperate defence. They were 
not only overhung on either hand by rocks and groves, among which 
skirmishers might lie secure and do terrible execution with their fire; but 
as the troops advanced they came upon spaces rough with myrtles and 
other shrubs, which unavoidably delayed their order, at the same time 
that they furnished admirable cover to the enemy.”’ 

After hard fighting, the heads of the different columns arrived tolerably 
simultaneously on the crest of the hill and the position was carried at all 
points, the enemy retiring in good order, but leaving behind him three guns 
and several prisoners, and having lost some six hundred in killed and 
wounded, de Laborde himself being among the latter. The British casual- 
ties numbered rather under five hundred, the 45th had one officer, Ensign 
R. Dawson, killed, while carrying the King’s Colour, Lieut. R. Burke and 
nine rank and file wounded. The climb up the hill to the assault of the 
position proved the undoing of Captain J. Payne who had been shot through 
the lungs at Buenos Ayres, and whose wound was reopened by the exertions 
of this day, and he appears to have had to be sent to England, for the 
Monthly Return for January, 1809, shows him as “ on leave.” 

On the morning after the action Wellesley learnt that the two reinforcing 
brigades from Ramsgate and Harwich were just off the coast, and he accord- 
ingly arranged for their being put ashore at the mouth of the Maceira River, 
twelve miles south of Rolica; and, moving off the same day, on the roth 
he reached Vimiera, where he took up a position to cover the disembarkation. 
Acland’s brigade landed the same evening and Anstruther’s on the day 
following, and Wellesley was upon the point of issuing orders for con- 
tinuing his advance and pushing forward to Mafra, when he learnt in the 
evening that General Burrard, one of his three seniors, had just arrived in 
the Bay. 


ROLICA. 


17th August 1808. 
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Wellesley went off to see Burrard and to explain to him the military 
situation, but the new-comer forbade any further movement of troops 
pending the arrival of General Moore’s force, which was believed to be 
close at hand: Burrard further decided that he would not land until the 
following day, and Wellesley thereupon returned to his post to prepare for 
the attack which he now felt confident would presently be made upon 
him. He had now nearly 17,000 British and 2,000 Portuguese troops, while 
Junot could not possibly command the services of more than some 
15,000. 

The Vimiera position consisted of a line of heights running from north 
to south-west, divided in the centre by the valley of the Maceira River ; 
it was very steep on the south near the sea and was practically only accessible 
from the north ; in the very centre, just above the village of Vimiera, was 
an isolated hill, serving as an outwork, and here Wellesley had placed Fane’s 
and Anstruther’s brigades, while the high ridge, running from behind it to 
the sea, was held by the brigades of Hill, Bowes, Craufurd, Nightingale and 
Acland. That of Ferguson and the Portuguese were near the village of 
Vimiera. The whole position was no more than three miles in length. 

About midnight on the 2oth a report reached General Wellesley that 
Junot was advancing upon Vimiera from Torres Vedras, but it was seven 
on the morning of the 21st before the French arrived near the British 
outpost line and proceeded to deploy under cover. They then advanced in 
two strong columns on the right and left of the position, but were repulsed ; 
“the French,” wrote Lord Londonderry, “fought well in this action. 
They fought like men who had been accustomed to conquer, and had not 
yet learned to suffer defeat. The grenadiers of their reserves, in particular, 
performed prodigies of valour, advancing under a cross-fire of musketry 
and cannon, and never giving way till the bayonets of the British troops 
drove them down the descent. But they were routed at all points, and that 
with a slaughter far greater than usually occurs to armies of a similar 
magnitude.” 

In his despatch on the action Wellesley specially mentioned the brigades 
of Ferguson, Fane, Nightingale and Anstruther, and states that when the 
enemy finally gave way Craufurd’s brigade and the Portuguese, which had 
up till then been held in reserve in the rear, advanced “‘ in two lines along 
the height on the left.” 

In the same despatch it is stated that the battalions of the 5th or Brg.- 
General Craufurd’s Brigade, suffered no loss in either killed or wounded ; 
but in Dunn-Pattison’s Htstory of The 91st Highlanders, he states on page 35 
that the brigade certainly came under fire, that an officer of the gist was 
hit, but not wounded, on the belt-plate, and that “‘ the Digest of Service 
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records that one man of the 45th, attached to the gist, was killed.” 
Unhappily, the name of this man has not been preserved. 

The battle had little more than commenced when General Burrard 
landed and rode up to the front ; he refrained from any interference with 
Wellesley’s arrangements for the conduct of the action, but when the victory 
was won and Wellesley advised an immediate and close pursuit of the French, 
Sir Harry Burrard refused to comply, saying that the army had done 
enough for one day and that he intended awaiting the arrival of the troops 
under Sir John Moore before making any further move ; he ended by order- 
ing the troops back to camp. The British losses had been moderate—only 
a little over 700 killed, wounded and missing, while the French acknow- 
ledged that their casualties were at least 1,800; but their retreat was 
unmolested and Junot retired on Torres Vedras. 

Burrard had halted the victorious advance of Wellesley’s troops at noon 
on the 21st, but early on the 22nd he was himself superseded by General 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, who now disembarked in Maceira Bay and took over 
command. Dalrymple was no more inclined for action than had been his 
predecessor, and he too resolved to await the arrival of Moore’s troops, when 
he hoped to be strong enough to force Junot back on Lisbon. These rein- 
forcements arrived on the 25th August and were all ashore by the 30th; and 
Dalrymple was busy on the 22nd drafting his orders for an advance next 
day on Torres Vedras, when General Kellermann rode in as an emissary 
from Junot, empowered to open negotiations for the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French army under a convention. 

Thus came to be signed on the 31st what is known as “ the Convention 
of Cintra,” under the terms of which the French were to evacuate Portugal 
with their arms, artillery, baggage and private property, being embarked 
partly at Lisbon and partly at Oporto, and being conveyed to French 
ports. 

The terms of the Convention caused the utmost indignation in England, 
and Generals Dalrymple, Burrard and Wellesley were all recalled, Sir John 
Moore being placed in command of the British forces in the Peninsula. 

The following is an extract from a letter written home from “ Camp 
Vimiera ” on the 22nd August by Captain Thomas Lightfoot of the 45th 
Regiment :— 

“Yesterday, 21st August, was a day which will be for ever memorable 
in the annals of England, more glorious even than the 21st March by the 
confession of General Spencer himself. We had just been changing our 
position from the right to the left flank, and still under arms, when the 
enemy commenced a bold and unexpected attack on our right, which we had 
but half an hour before left. His attempt was to possess himself of the live 
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stock and stores, and secondly to turn our left flank and cut off our com- 
munication with the shipping. Sir Arthur displayed great talent ; his 
dispositions were admirable and planned in an instant. 

“The part we had to act was to prevent the enemy from turning the 
flank on our right, his attacks being made on our rear, in the execution of 
which we performed a very rapid and difficult march of about five miles ; 
we arrived very opportunely to the assistance of the 71st and 36th Regi- 
ments, who had performed prodigies of valour and taken ten pieces of cannon, 
but were beginning to give way to superior numbers when our brigade 
arrived, and immediately the force retreated with the utmost precipitation, 
leaving about four thousand dead on the field and two general officers 
among the wounded and fallen. The 5oth Regiment killed six hundred 
men with one bayonet charge. Our business was more arduous on the first 
day, the roth inst., when we ascended the heights in front of their position, 
hauling ourselves up by the bushes, etc. .. .” 

On the gth September British troops of the main army marched into 
Lisbon, and the campaign of Portugal came to an end, the command of the 
British force in Portugal being, in December, conferred upon General Sir 
John Cradock. 

After Vimiera the 45th took up its quarters at Torres Vedras, whence 
Captain L. Greenwell was dispatched with a detachment to take over the 
fortress at Peniche from the French; and about this time the army was 
re-brigaded, the 45th and gist being taken out of Brig.-General Catlin 
Craufurd’s brigade and forming, with the 1st Battalion the 6th Foot, a 
brigade under the command of Major-General Beresford. In September the 
Head-quarters of the Regiment was at Sobral del Montegress, with a detach- 
ment consisting of one lieutenant, one corporal and one hundred and seventy 
privates at Vimiera; in October Head-quarters was at Peniche with four 
detachments composed of seven officers, four sergeants, one drummer, four 
corporals and ninety privates at Torres Vedras, Large Burling Island, 
Lisbon and Caldas, and in these stations the Regiment appears to have 
remained until nearly the end of November. 

The Monthly Return for December shows the 45th Regiment at Oporto, 
with two companies—six officers and one hundred and sixty-eight non- 
commissioned officers and men—at Lamego; and on the 13th December 
General Sir John Cradock, who, as stated above, had been appointed to the 
command of the British forces in Portugal, arrived at Lisbon; he had 
put into Corunna en route and placed himself in communication with General 
Sir John Moore, who, when he moved against the French in the late autumn 
of this year, took with him all the British troops available, less some nine 
thousand men, of whom the 45th formed part, who remained behind in 
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Portugal for the protection of Lisbon, Elvas and Almeida, and all of whom 
came under Cradock’s command. 

Early in December the 45th must have moved from Oporto to Almeida, 
for there is in the Cradock correspondence at the Public Record Office a 
letter from a staff officer to Major-General Mackenzie, dated Almeida, 
1oth December, 1808, in which he writes: ‘‘ I proceed to-morrow to join the 
Army and leave Lieut.-Colonel Wade* in command here until the arrival 
of Lieut.-Colonel Guard ”’ ; so it is clear that the 45th was then on its way 
to the fortress. Then on the same day Moore, now at Salamanca, wrote to 
Cradock saying that he wished “ to know if he may take the 45th and 82nd, 
leaving the 97th to garrison Almeida, urging that an intelligent, steady officer 
must command at Almeida.” 

Moore wrote again to Cradock on the r2th December that, “I have 
directed the 82nd and 97th to join me, the 45th will garrison Almeida and 
I believe Colonel Guard, who commands it, is a very good man and fit for 
such a trust. I shall keep him informed of my movements as much as 
possible. ... I shall depend upon Colonel Guard to forward the stores 
coming to me from Portugal.” Finally, on the 14th, Moore wrote again 
saying that the 82nd Regiment only had joined him, but that he would be 
glad if possible “ to have either the 45th or 97th when they reach Almeida, 
if communication is then still open with the main army.” 

These several arrangements and movements are discussed in a letter 
from General Cradock to Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State, of the 15th 
December, in which he wrote that, having been urged by Moore to reinforce 
his army to the utmost, he had “ halted, when at Oporto, the 45th, 82nd and 
97th Regiments at Lamego on their return from Oporto and placed them at 
the disposal of Brig.-General Anstruther at Almeida, and the 45th, less three 
companies at Oporto, was stationed at that fortress to relieve the 6th Regi- 
ment, which corps ’’—it is not clear whether the 6th or the 45th is meant— 
“with the 82nd and 97th will reinforce the army in Spain.” 

The Monthly Return of the 45th for the rst January, 1809, gives us a good 
deal of information about the distribution of the Regiment on that date, 
though the names do not in every case agree with the numbers given: 

At Almeida with Head-quarters were Lieut.-Colonel Guard, Major Gwyn, 

Captains Lecky, Milne, Drew, Gregory and Scott, Lieuts. Martin, 
Purefoy, Urquhart, Robinson, Handcock, Hardiman, Hackett, 
Costley and Persse, Ensigns Barnwell, Philips, Macpherson and Marsh, 
Paymaster Dalhunty, Lieut. and Adjutant Campbell, Quarter- 
master Thresher, Surgeon Boggie and Assistant Surgeon Moulsdale, 
26 Sergeants, 15 Drummers, 18 Corporals and 393 Privates. 


* ? Lieut.-Colonel Hamlet Wade, 2nd Battalion, 95th. 
VOL. I L 
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At Lisbon were Captain Coghlan, Lieuts. Anderson, Keating and 
McCalley, and Assistant Surgeon Chambers, 4 Sergeants, 1 Drummer, 
3 Corporals and 86 Privates. 

At Oporto were Captains Smith and Lightfoot, Lieuts. Cole and Burke, 
Ensigns Andrews and Parr, 10 Sergeants, 5 Drummers, 6 Corporals 
and 170 Privates. 

At Lamego were Major Patton, Ensigns Colley and Tyler, 3 Sergeants, 
5 Corporals and 56 Privates. 

In Ireland, etc., were 2 Sergeants, 4 Corporals and 68 Privates. 


Of the officers named above, Captain Drew and Lieut. Hardiman are 
shown as “on escort duty,” and since they are noted in a later return as 
“ with Sir John Moore’s army,” and in a later one still as “‘ went to England 
with Sir John Moore’s army,” one may reasonably suppose that they had 
been sent up to the north with supplies and were unable to rejoin their 
Regiment. 

In this Return of the 1st January, Captain James Douglas appears as 
“ D.A.Q.M.G., Spain,” Captain Payne and Lieut. Duxbury as on leave, and 
Ensign Ouseley as at the Royal Military College, which had been established 
at Great Marlowe on the 17th May, 1802, by H.R.H. The Duke of York at 
the instigation of Colonel Le Marchant, afterwards killed at Salamanca. 

There is a Return among the Cradock papers at the Public Record Office 
from which it appears that on the 6th January Brig.-General Cameron was 
at Almeida with the undermentioned troops :— 


Royal Artillery ‘ ; . 38 effective Rank and File. 
45th Foot ° ° ° ° 843 PY 9? a» 99 
g7th Foot ° ° ° - 597 »» 99 »» a» 


so that from a comparison of these numbers with those given in the above- 
quoted Monthly Return of the 45th for the rst January, it would seem that 
the Regiment must have called in some of its outlying detachments and been 
concentrated at Almeida. 

Meanwhile, on the 13th December, Sir John Moore had moved forward 
from Salamanca against Marshal Soult’s communications, but before he 
started he sent back to Portugal a large convoy of sick and much of his 
heavy baggage, escorted by the 1st Battalion 3rd Buffs and the 5th Battalion 
6oth—for Moore was under no delusions as to the risks he was about to run ; 
and these seem to have met somewhere on the road beyond Almeida the 
45th and 97th Regiments, advancing under command of Brig.-General 
Cameron with the intention of joining the army with Moore; and the officer 
commanding the convoy represented to Cameron that any junction with the 
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main army would be difficult, if not indeed impossible, since by this time the 
road would certainly have been cut by the advance of the French. 

Lieut.-Colonel Guard seems to have pressed on with the 45th, for on the 
8th January he was at Torre de Mincorvo, whence he wrote in to the Military 
Secretary at General Cradock’s Head-quarters, stating that on arrival at this 
place he had received orders from his Brigadier directing him to march 
back to Almeida, and that “ he was then marching thither.”” This statement 
seems, however, to have been a pardonable exaggeration, for there is extant 
a letter * from Colonel Guard, written from Torre de Mincorvo on the oth 
January and which runs as follows :— 


“ SIR,— 

‘In consequence of despatches which Brig.-General Cameron has 
just received, he desires me to request that you will, with all possible 
dispatch, forward the ordnance and hospital stores that are in Almeida 
to Lamego. The General requests that you will acquaint Sir R. Wilson 
that he recommends it to him to fall back on Oporto without delay. 
Should any of the shrapnel shells still remain in Almeida, you will have 
them completely destroyed ; and all stragglers from the British Army 
must be forwarded to Lamego to await further orders. 

(sd.) ‘“ WrrLt1AM GUARD. 
“‘ LrEvUT.-COLONEL, 45th Regiment.” 


This letter was addressed to Colonel Mayne, who, as stated in the same book, 
was placed with a detachment of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion in command 
of the fortress of Almeida on the 5th January, 1809. 

On the roth January, General Cradock wrote again to Lord Castlereagh 
that, ‘‘ Brig.-General Cameron, who was endeavouring to effect his passage 
to Sir John Moore with the 45th and 97th Regiments from Almeida and had 
advanced to the north of Portugal, has been obliged to fall back to Lamego 
when I last heard of him; but I should suppose by this time has reached 
Oporto.”’ 

Among the Cradock correspondence there is a letter from Brig.-General 
Cameron explaining why he was unable to effect his junction with Sir John 
Moore’s army as ordered, and it seems clear that his retirement was justified 
and that indeed any other action was impossible; the road was no longer 
open ; Moore’s army was in full retreat to Corunna, having fallen back from 
Sahagun on the 24th December; while General Cameron had collected an 
enormous number of stragglers from the main army and very many sick and 
wounded who had fallen behind—many fit men too, unfortunately, who, as 
he reported, ‘‘ were committing every kind of excess.”’ Further, he was 


* Mayne, Campaign of the Lusttanian Legion, p. 209. 
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escorting a considerable convoy of supplies and had in his charge a large 
sum of money intended for Moore’s army ; and while he seemed to think that 
he might unimpeded have fought his way through to Moore’s column, such 
an operation was clearly out of the question, burdened as was his small force. 

By so small a margin, then, and through a chain of unfortunate and 
unforeseen occurrences, was the 45th Regiment debarred from being pres- 
ent in the retreat to and the Battle at Corunna, and of so perhaps adding 
another Battle Honour to the long roll of Peninsular Honours which the 
Regiment bears upon its Colours. 

The march back into Portugal of General Cameron’s small force was 
sufficiently painful and arduous, as may be seen from the account of it,* 
given by a young officer of another regiment, Bunbury of the 3rd Buffs, 
who took part in it. Bunbury had reached Almeida from England with a 
draft for his regiment just before the Brigade marched, and he writes as 
follows: ‘‘ Our retreat to Lisbon through the province of Tras-os-Montes 
in the depth of winter, consequent upon the Battle of Corunna and the 
embarkation of Sir John Moore’s Army, was, as might be expected, through 
a country with such execrable roads, very trying and painful. Both officers 
and men were without shoes or money, and although we had in charge an 
abundance of the latter, it was a long time before the officer commanding 
would allow one of the many chests containing dollars to be broken open in 
order to issue us a month’s pay ; yet at this epoch we were several months 
in arrears.” 

The Monthly Returns of the 45th for February and March show the 
Head-quarters of the Regiment at Lisbon, and on the 1st March its distri- 
bution was as under :— 


45th Regt. Officers. | Sergeants. | Drummers.}| Corporals. | Privates. 


At Lisbon 22 34 20 33 565 
At Lamego . — — — — I 
At Almeida . — — — I I 
At Sea > ox — I — — 3 
On way to Oporto . 2 6 — 2 117 
With Moore 2 2 — 4 55 
On Command 2 — — — — 
In England . — I — 4 67 


Total . 


* Bunbury, Reminiscences of a Veteran, Vol. I, p. 18. 
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When the remnants of Moore’s army embarked at Corunna for England, 
there remained in Portugal with Cradock some twelve thousand men, of 
whom not more than ten thousand were effective, contained in five batteries 
of artillery, seven squadrons of cavalry and thirteen infantry battalions ; 
and Cradock, considering that Portugal could no longer be defended, drew 
into and about Lisbon every available man with the intention of evacuating 
the country as speedily as possible, should any strong French force approach 
the frontier. For Cradock it should in fairness be stated that of the allies 
upon which he might have placed some reliance, the Spanish armies had 
suffered, one after another, signal defeats, while the Portuguese troops, 
whose reorganization had just commenced under General Beresford, were 
as yet without officers, or discipline, or confidence in themselves. 

In March three French corps under Soult, Victor and Lapisse invaded 
Portugal ; Soult speedily reduced Ferrol and Corunna and captured Oporto 
on the 23rd March ; Victor marched on the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Lapisse on that of Badajoz. The advance of the two last columns was 
opposed by the Spaniards and the operations of the French were at least 
temporarily frustrated ; and it was at this moment that the British Govern- 
ment decided to make a fresh effort for the deliverance of the Peninsula, to 
raise the British army in Portugal to a total of thirty thousand men, and to 
offer the command to General Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

Wellesley arrived at Lisbon on the 22nd April, bringing with him some 
nine thousand men, and began at once to reorganize his army; the 45th 
was now again freshly brigaded and formed, with the 2nd Battalion 24th, 3rd 
Battalion 27th and 2nd Battalion 31st, the 2nd Brigade under Major-General 
J. R. Mackenzie ; and when early in May the main army moved northward 
to attack Soult about Oporto, Mackenzie’s brigade with the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards, 4th Dragoons and a field battery—in all some four thousand four 
hundred men—was left to guard Southern Portugal against any possible 
attack from Estremadura by the French corps under Marshal Victor; and 
to this end it took post at Abrantes behind the line of the River Zezere. To 
Mackenzie’s mixed brigade was also attached a large body of Portuguese, 
bringing the strength of his whole force to at least twelve thousand, rightly 
judged by Wellesley to be sufficient to hold back any force which Victor 
could bring against it. Here this southern force appears to have held a line 
from Abrantes to Villa Velha, and this Chapter may close with extracts from 
a letter written from this last-named place on the 26th May by Captain 
Lightfoot :-— 

“ You will certainly have heard,’ he writes, “ of the retreat of Soult from 
Oporto, with all the results of that affair, before you receive this. Our 
Regiment was not there, so know little of the circumstances, but we are told 
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that the whole loss of the French, including the sick left by them at Oporto, 
is six thousand. General Mackenzie was left with his brigade (of which we 
are), together with a considerable force of Portuguese, to cover Lisbon from 
any attempt of Victor’s, who was at that time at Morla. This force was 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Tamar and down the right bank of the 
Tagus. Victor advanced to join Soult as far as Alcantara, but has since 
retired, perhaps owing to the ill-success of Soult. 
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PENINSULAR MEDAL AWARDED TO Pre. JamES TALBOT, 45TH REGIMENT. 


“On the first news of Victor’s advanced movement to Alcantara, we 
(that is Mackenzie’s corps of observation) pushed forward to occupy the 
passes in this neighbourhood from Castella Branco to a pass about twelve 
miles from Abrantes, the name of which I forget. 
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“‘ We still remain in these passes, but probably not for long, as Sir Arthur 
is returning from the pursuit of Soult, and, it is thought, will push into 
Spain... .” 

From the Monthly Return quoted on p. 148 it is apparent that no 
fewer than sixty-three Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the 
45th Regiment were present in the operations in northern Spain under 
General Sir John Moore, culminating in the Battle of Corunna. Of these, 
so far as can be traced, one man only, Private James Talbot, received the 
clasp for ‘‘ Corunna,’’ when the medals for the Peninsular War were issued, 
to survivors of the campaign only, in 1847. Of the three officers who 
served with Moore—Captains James Douglas, Francis Drew and Lieut. 
Robert Hardiman—the first named only seems to have survived the cam- 
paign—he was certainly alive in 1864, but for some reason which is obscure, 
he does not seem to have received any clasp for ‘‘ Corunna ”’ nor indeed 
any Peninsular Medal at all, though he did receive the Gold Medal awarded 
earlier to officers who commanded battalions or regiments in certain actions. 
His soldier servant was Private John Nelson. 

Captain Drew left the Army the 25th July, 1809, and Lieut. Hardiman 
was killed at the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812. Private James Talbot 
apparently enlisted in 1805, serving as a private in No. 8 Company until 
promoted corporal in No. 5 on the 25th May, 1812. He served with the 
45th at Buenos Ayres where he was wounded in the arm, and was again 
wounded, in the head, at Busaco on the 27th September, 1810; he took 
his discharge from the Army on the 21st October, 1818. His Peninsular 
Medal is in the Cheylesmore collection at the Royal Umited Service Institu- 
tion in Whitehall; it bears the following fifteen clasps—only one other 
private soldier in the whole army—a German of the 5th Battalion 6oth 
—was awarded a medal with an equal number of clasps: Roliga, Vimiera, 
Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes and Toulouse. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1809-1810 
THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA 


AVING driven Soult out of Oporto and forced him to make a 
H hurried retreat into Galicia, Wellesley was now obliged to return 
to Abrantes since the other French commanders, Victor and 
Lapisse, had moved forward and had succeeded in forcing the passage 
of the Tagus at Alcantara. On the approach, however, of the British, 
Victor retired to Talavera, and the defence of the northern parts of 
Portugal was now entrusted to the Portuguese levies; Beresford was sent 
to Ciudad Rodngo; and Wellesley, after a month’s delay to reorganize 
his army and procure funds, was again ready to take the field. 

The strength and distribution of the rival forces were now as under :— 

General Wellesley was at Abrantes with some 22,000 men and was 
expecting a reinforcement of about 8,000 more from Lisbon; Beresford 
was near Ciudad Rodrigo with 20,000 Spaniards and Portuguese ; General 
Wilson had some 4,000 men of the Lusitanian Legion between Salamanca 
and Avila; the Spanish General Cuesta was near Mirabete on the Tagus 
with 40,000 ; and Venegas with 25,000 more Spaniards was near Carolina 
in Andalusia. 

By the end of June the French had been reinforced by fresh conscripts 
and their armies were disposed as follows: Victor was at Talavera with 
25,000 men; King Joseph had an army of 50,000 covering Madrid ; 
another 50,000, divided into three corps, were under Soult, Ney and 
Mortier at Zamora, Astorga and Valladolid respectively ; and while other 
French corps were in the northern and eastern provinces of Spain, these 
were not available for concerted action with the other bodies, since they 
had enough to employ their energies in defending their posts and their 
communications from the activities of the different guerilla bands under 
Minas and other chiefs. 

On the 18th June Wellesley had adopted a divisional organization for 
his army, which heretofore had been a collection of brigades, and it was 
now disposed in one cavalry and four infantry divisions ; the 45th remained 
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in Mackenzie’s Brigade which, with a brigade under Major-General Tilson, 
composed the 3rd Division. General Mackenzie appears to have com- 
manded the 3rd Division and his own brigade, which now contained the 
3rd Battalion 27th, the 2nd Battalion 31st, and the Ist Battalion 45th 
Regiments. On the 21st Major-General Tilson was transferred to the 
command of a brigade in the 2nd Division, his place in the 3rd being taken 
by Colonel Donkin. 

The British army was now, in conjunction with the Spanish forces 
under Cuesta, to operate against the French corps commanded by Victor 
which was then on the middle Tagus, and on the 27th June Wellesley 
moved off with 23,000 men and thirty guns towards Placentia, where the 
main army arrived on 17th July. In a letter dated “ July 9th, 1809, 
near Placentia,” Captain Lightfoot of the 45th gives an account of recent 
happenings and an appreciation of the situation :— 

“You will see by the address of this that we have entered Spain once 
more. I hope we may meet with a more honest reception than the unfor- 
tunate Sir John Moore’s army met with; at least, let us not again be 
sacrificed by traitors, nor led into the snare or imbecility of our agents of 
the Junta; at present we have had no reason to complain. It is true 
we have found none of that enthusiasm for the cause so sung in our ears 
by the English news-writers. We have heard no bells nor shouts of 
‘Viva!’ but I believe at bottom the people are not sorry to see us. We 
have found a sensible improvement in the country and people since we 
left Portugal. This latter country is entirely given up to the cultivation 
of the vine and olive, which is the very worst species of cultivation, as it 
is neither calculated to raise or feed any considerable population ;_ con- 
sequently its inhabitants are few and very poor. 

“TI believe our army may amount to about 25,000 effectives, or some- 
thing more; three more regiments, who lately arrived at Lisbon, the 
g5th or Rifles, the 52nd and 43rd, both Light Infantry Regiments, are to 
join us, but I fear will not be in time to assist us in our first affair with 
the enemy. 

“We—the 45th—are in the advanced guard, together with the 2nd 
Battalion 24th, 2nd Battalion 31st and 2nd Battalion 87th and the 88th 
Regiment under the command of Major-General Mackenzie, with five 
companies of the 60th or German Rifles. At present we are halted for 
the main body to come up, and shall probably remain here four or five 
days to make our final arrangements preparatory to our movement against 
Victor. We are informed he occupies a position near Talavera, about 
eighteen leagues from us, with an army of 35,000 or 45,000 men. We 
expect to join Cuesta previous to any attempt on Victor, when perhaps 
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we shall be in numbers superior to him. Cuesta is said to have near 
40,000 men with him. I hope we may find them soldiers, and not of the 
ordinary cast of Spanish troops. I must acknowledge I have but little 
confidence in them. The army has great confidence in Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and is in high spirits. We hope also the Marquis Wellesley will be able 
to inspire the Spanish Government with a little energy and good sense. 
. . . I forgot to mention that we have heard of the gallant affair of the 
Arch Duke’s on the Danube.* You may be sure it was received with 
heartfelt pleasure. We are anxious to hear of the blow being repeated, 
but it is a fearful crisis for Austria and indeed for Europe.” 

Four of Cuesta’s battalions, supported by some of Beresford’s troops, 
were to hold the only two passes through the mountains by which Soult 
might possibly attack, and the rest of the combined army was to advance 
up the Tagus against Victor and the French, while Venegas operated against 
Toledo and Madrid from the south. Wellesley was advancing with little 
or no transport and with no magazines of supplies, having been informed 
that the country was fully capable of supplying his troops, and relying 
upon the assurance of the Spanish authorities that provisions would be 
provided. 

The British and Spanish armies united on the 2oth July near Oropesa 
and then moved against Victor, who, being without immediate support, 
fell back upon a position behind the Alberche, where Wellesley was pre- 
paring to attack him, when Cuesta suddenly refused to co-operate and the 
French slipped away under cover of darkness on the 23rd. The Spaniards 
now followed up the French along the Toledo road, but Victor having 
effected a junction with the troops under Sebastiani between Torrijos and 
Toledo, the Spaniards fell back towards Talavera in the greatest confusion. 
Two British divisions, the 1st and 3rd, had been posted at Casaleguas on 
the further side of the River Alberche, and some British cavalry were 
now sent out to join these and cover the retreat of the Spaniards. 

*‘ About midday the enemy’s army began to show itself, and while our 
cavalry withdrew to the right bank of the river, in the open ground, the 
3rd Division fell back from Casaleguas, through a woody country, to the 
same spot near an old ruined house, the Casa de Salinas, which they had 
occupied before the enemy retreated. Before recrossing the Alberche, 
they set fire to the old hutted camps of the enemy, the smoke from which 
rose so thickly as completely to hide from view the country beyond and 
to the west of the village of Casaleguas. The two brigades of the 3rd 
Division lay upon their arms in front of this ruin, the highest part of which 
overlooked the surrounding trees, offering a view of the country. Sir 


* The Battle of Aspern fought on the 21st-22nd May, 1809. 
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Arthur dismounted, and leaving his horse standing below, scrambled with 
some difficulty up the broken building to reconnoitre the advancing enemy. 
Though ever as gallant, we were by no means such good soldiers in those 
days as succeeding campaigns made us, and sufficient precautions had not 
been taken to ascertain what was passing within the wood (on the skirt 
of which the division was posted) and between it and the ford below 
Casaleguas. 

“But the enemy had crossed, under cover of the smoke from the 
burning huts, a very large force of infantry, and, gradually advancing, 
opened a fire so suddenly on our troops lying on the ground, that several 
men were killed without rising from it. This unexpected attack threatened 
the greatest confusion, little short of dismay, but the steadiness of the 
troops, particularly the 45th, prevented disorder, and gave time for Sir 
Arthur and his staff to withdraw from the house and mount their horses.” * 

An eyewitness f describes this incident as follows: “I had galloped 
to Talavera to report the result of the cavalry movements to Sir Arthur, 
when a staff officer came in from General Mackenzie—whose division 
occupied a wood upon our extreme left—to say that the division had 
been surprised, that one regiment had given way, and that all was con- 
fusion and dismay. In a moment the General was in his saddle and in 
full gallop towards the spot. We advanced into the midst of our skir- 
mishers. The fire was hot and the enemy rapidly approaching. Sir 
Arthur leaped off his horse, and scrambled up the wall of an old ruin close 
at hand. But he was obliged to throw himself down on his hands and 
knees and to remount instantly, for the enemy’s sharpshooters had nearly 
surrounded the building and a minute’s delay would have constituted 
him a prisoner. 

“A brigade of infantry was formed at a short distance in our rear, 
on the right of which was the 45th Regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Guard. He was a little fat man, who had commanded the same regiment 
at Buenos Ayres. Whilst the General was speaking to him, a musket 
ball went through the blade of his sword, another took off the round knob 
of his hilt, and a third went through his cap! Sir Arthur then ordered the 
battalions to retire from the right of companies in order to pass the wood 
in their rear. This manceuvre had scarcely been commenced, when the 
heads of the French columns showed themselves and their artillery opened 
upon us.” 

The covering of the retirement of the 3rd Division seems almost auto- 


* Earl of Munster, Account of the British Campaign in 1809 in Spain and Portugal, pp. 
71-73; the writer,in error, calls the 3rd the 5th Division, but the former is certainly meant. 
¢ Whittingham, A Memoir of the Services of, p. 87. 
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matically to have been entrusted to the 45th of Mackenzie’s and the 5th 
Battalion 60th of Donkin’s Bngade. In the one brigade its two young 
battalions fell back, one with heavy loss, while in the other, two battalions, 
also of young soldiers, fell into confusion, fired upon one another and 
broke in disorder. In excuse for these it may be said that some of them 
were newly formed battalions, lately recruited from the Militia, and Lord 
Munster tells us that ‘ our ranks were filled with young soldiers, being 
the Second Battalions of those English Regiments which had embarked 
at Corunna, and consisting of drafts from the Militia that had never seen 
an enemy. With the exception of the Guards and a few others, there 
were more knapsacks with the names of Militia Regiments upon them, 
than of numbered Regular Regiments.”’ 

It was indeed fortunate that at this crisis the 3rd Division possessed 
in each of its two brigades a veteran regiment to form the rear-guard and 
cover the retreat; and even more fortunate was it perhaps that these 
regiments were two which had before served together, not once only but 
many times, in both peace and war, so that each knew that it could con- 
fidently depend upon the other for close support and steady co-operation 
under all circumstances. “A disaster,’’ wrote a contemporary historian, 
““ was averted only by the steady conduct of the 60th Rifles and the 45th 
Regiment. There is no doubt that their conduct was magnificent ’”’; nor 
can there be any question that by the deliberate and well-ordered retire- 
ment of these regiments, for nearly six miles across the plain “ the time 
sorely needed was gained for the occupation of the battle position at 
Talavera.” 

“Upon this occasion,” wrote Sir Arthur Wellesley in his despatch of 
the 29th July, “the steadiness and discipline of the 45th Regiment and of 
the 5th Battalion 60th Regiment, were conspicuous.” 

It was with no more than justice that Napier described the behaviour 
of the 45th on this occasion as that of ‘‘a stubborn old Regiment.” 

Colonel Guard was wounded and the command of the 45th passed 
into the hands of Major Gwyn, and it was close upon sunset when the 
rear-guard at last arrived at the position taken up by the main body of 
the army at Talavera; by this time the Regiment had become divided 
into two distinct and separate parts, six companies under Major Gwyn 
retiring upon the centre of the allied line, while the remaining four com- 
panies under Captain Smith fell back upon the Spaniards. These four 
companies appear to have been swept away for the time being when four 
of Cuesta’s battalions broke and fled under the attack made later by the 
French, and it was only with considerable difficulty that Captain Smith 
extricated his men from the rout and succeeded in bringing his four com- 
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panies up in rear of the left by daylight on the 28th. In the meantime 
General Mackenzie’s own brigade of the 3rd Division had been formed up 
in a second line in rear of the Brigade of Guards, while Donkin’s was on 
the left of the first line. 

The French attacked several times during the course of the night, 
but Mackenzie’s division does not seem to have been called upon to act; 
during the rearguard action of the afternoon it had sustained nearly four 
hundred and fifty casualties, those suffered by the 45th Regiment amount- 
ing to four rank and file killed, one officer—Lieut.-Colonel W. Guard— 
and four rank and file wounded, while seven men were missing. 

Soon after daylight on the 28th the French renewed the attack, making, 
as before, desperate efforts to turn the English left and carry the heights 
there. The fighting was very severe, but it was not long before the French 
were driven back, having lost some 1,500 men. To secure his left Sir 
Arthur Wellesley obtained from the Spaniards a division under Bassecourt, 
which he placed on the slope of the mountains beyond the valley for this 
purpose. For the gallant defence of the left of the position and the repulse 
here of the French, the troops under General Hill were mainly responsible ; 
and the four companies of the 45th under Captain Smith, which by this, 
as above mentioned, had been brought up in rear of the left, appear to 
have been called upon for help by Hill, and thereafter rejoined the 
remainder of the Regiment near the centre of the line. 

Napier tells us that “ from g o’clock in the morning until midday the 
field of battle offered no appearance of hostility. The weather was 
intensely hot, and the troops on both sides mingled, without fear or sus- 
picion, to quench their thirst at the little brook which divided the positions. 
Before 1 o’clock, however, the French soldiers were seen to gather round 
their Eagles, and the rolling of drums was heard along the whole line.’’* 

Among the French generals there had been much difference of opinion 
as to whether the attack should or should not be renewed ; but finally it 
was decided that the troops under Sebastiani—some 14,000 men—should 
attack the British mght and centre, while 16,000 men commanded by 
Victor were to fall upon the English left, to storm the Cerro de Medellin 
and also turn it on its northern side, so as to envelop Wellesley’s flank. 
In the attack made upon the Bntish centre the French onset came chiefly 
against the 1st, Sherbrooke’s, division of four brigades, but these shattered 
the opposing line with their fire, then charged and drove back the enemy 
in great confusion across the Portina stream. Here Sherbrooke’s centre 
brigades wisely halted, but the Guards Brigade on the right and a brigade 
of the German Legion on the left “ pressed the pursuit with reckless energy 


* Peninsulay Way, Vol. II, p. 397. 
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and without any remembrance of the fact that the enemy had strong 
reserves.” * 

These brigades now found themselves in face of intact troops, while 
they themselves were in disorder and with their flanks exposed, since the 
centre of the division had halted and fallen back. The two isolated 
brigades now also retreated, hotly pursued by the French, who pushed 
their advantage to the utmost and slaughtered the disordered battalions 
by hundreds. 

“It seemed that the day might well be lost,’ writes Oman, “ for 
Wellesley’s reserves were small. Such as they were, however, they were 
at once put into action. Mackenzie brought forward his brigade to the 
ground which the Guards had originally covered, and drew them up to 
withstand the rush of Sebastiani’s division—the 2/24th on the right, the 
2/3Ist on the left, and the 1/45th between them. The disordered House- 
hold troops passed through their intervals and rallied behind them with 
splendid promptness.... At the same time Cotton brought up the 
single brigade of light cavalry which was in reserve, and drew them up 
on Mackenzie’s right, so as to cover his flank. Sebastiani came up with 
great boldness against the fresh front thus presented to him, and for 
twenty minutes there was a furious musketry battle in the British right 
centre.” One French column actually worked past the left of the 45th 
at a distance of not more than forty paces. Captain Greenwell, command- 
ing the left wing, at once drew back three companies, who poured a heavy 
fire into the mass of the French. At the same time a direct attack was 
made on the right wing of the Regiment, which was repulsed with equal 
determination. 

““Mackenzie himself fell, and his three battalions lost 632 men out 
of about 2,000; but they held their own and finally the enemy recoiled. 
Thus on this point the battle was saved; the main credit must go to 
Mackenzie’s brigade, which has never received the praise that was its 
due, for its General was killed and thus no report from the 3rd Division 
was sent in to Wellesley, who omitted all mention of its doings in his Talavera 
despatch, except that he mentioned the colonels of the 31st and 45th among 
the officers who had done well in the battle. It is never too late to do 
homage to forgotten valour, and to call attention to a neglected feat of 
arms. The services of the 24th, 31st and 45th saved the day for Britain. 

“‘Sebastiani therefore drew back terribly mauled; his division had 
lost all its four colonels, seven of its twelve battalion chiefs, 70 other officers 
and 2,100 rank and file, including some 60 prisoners. There was no more 
fight left in them.” f 


* Oman, A History of the Peninsulay War, Vol. II, p. 539. $ Oman, Vol. II, pp. 540, 541. 
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The French had everywhere been held, had suffered great losses and 
were thoroughly exhausted, the battle died down into a mere cannonade, 
and then at sunset the French began to fall back all along the line, leaving 
a cavalry screen on the western bank of the Alberche. 

In the two days’ fighting the casualties in the 45th were: killed, 13 
Rank and File; wounded, Lieut.-Colonel W. Guard, Major W. Gwyn, 
Lieuts. J. Robinson and J. Cole, Ensign J. M. Milne, 4 Sergeants and 143 
other ranks; missing, Captain and Bt.-Major D. Lecky,* 1 Sergeant, 1 
Drummer and 17 Rank and File. 

The following account of the battle is contained in a letter dated ‘‘ Near 
Talavera, July 30th, 1809,’”’ sent home by Captain Lightfoot of the 45th :— 

““T write to you from the field of the most tremendous battle ever 
fought by British troops; nay, it may admit of a doubt whether such a 
battle was ever fought before by the troops of any nation. 

“‘T mentioned in a former letter that we were a part of the advanced 
guard of the Army, consequently we have usually been ten or twelve miles 
in front of the main body. This advanced corps consisted of two brigades, 
one brigade of Colonel Donkin, and the other under Major-General Macken- 
zie, who has been killed in the action. This latter was the brigade we are 
in. We arrived at Talavera, a large old town, which the French had 
nearly destroyed by converting every house into a barrack, on the after- 
noon of the 22nd, the French, to the number of about four thousand, 
retreating after a short cannonade at our approach ; here we learnt that 
the enemy occupied a position behind the River Alberche, where he had 
long lain encamped, and meant to give us battle. Their force was estimated 
at about twenty thousand. It was Sir Arthur’s intention to have attacked 
him here early in the morning of the 23rd, but our want of bread delayed 
our advance from Talavera about six hours. 

“At length, about 10 o’clock in the morning the advanced corps, 
together with General Sherbrooke’s division, moved forward, having a 
strong corps of Spanish troops on our right, to attack the enemy in their 
camp. 

“We arrived in front of the enemy at about 2 o'clock, when we lay 
near two hours in a wood this side of the river, whilst Sir Arthur recon- 
noitred the river and made dispositions for the attack, but from some 
cause unknown to us the attack was suspended till the following morning. 
Reports were very unfavourable of Cuesta and the Spaniards, but as I 
know nothing I shall not contribute to the report circulated. Be it as it 
may, the next morning we found we had lost the opportunity and the 
enemy had retired in the dark, leaving the army to chew the cud of disap- 


* In Wellington’s despatch this officer is shown as “ Captain Leckey, Brigade-Major.”’ 
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pointment. Our vexation was extreme, as we knew the enemy was falling 
back on his reinforcements. However, we moved on two leagues further 
and encamped on some strong ground on the banks of the Alberche, having 
forded the river the second time that morning. From some cause, perhaps 
originating in the circumstances of the night before, the Spanish army 
was separated from the British and was left to pursue the enemy to Toledo 
alone. The enemy being soon aware of it, on the morning of the 26th the 
cannonade was distinctly heard in our camp, and by the rapidity of its 
approach soon taught us the event ; consequently about midday we were 
ordered to fall back on a small village on the road to Toledo, where the 
French had had part of their late camp, in order to cover the retreat of 
the Spaniards, who were in full retreat, not without considerable disorder, 
though I could not find that any had been engaged except the advanced 
corps. There we remained on the night of the 26th, occupying the huts 
built by the French, and excellently thatched with the finest ripe wheat 
I almost ever saw, and accommodating four thousand troops, the thatch 
being nine inches thick. The following morning, 27th July, the enemy, 
strongly reinforced, came down on our outposts, and the whole advanced 
corps immediately got under arms. Firing commenced about 7 a.m. 

“Our main body still remained at Talavera, twelve miles in rear. 
The advanced corps retrograded as the enemy advanced, presenting two 
lines to him every four or five hundred yards, covered by a very strong 
body of cavalry and the constant fire of the artillery. Having arrived at 
the Alberche where the enemy had his old camp, it seemed not to be 
thought he would attempt to pass it, as it was then near evening. The 
men were therefore dismissed for a short time, but the enemy seemed 
bent on making a complete thing of it that night, and halted not a moment 
at the river, but crossed it, the passage of which was not disputed, and 
moved forward to attack us in the wood we now occupied. As they 
advanced we gradually retrograded, always under their fire. At length, 
at 7 in the evening, we arrived in the vicinity of Talavera and had the 
satisfaction of seeing our main body on high ground left of the town. I 
need not say how gratifying this was, as the enemy’s fire was beginning to 
be very destructive. As we approached the main body the line opened 
for us to pass; and almost immediately afterwards commenced a terrible 
attack on our main body. In an instant the height was lost and as quickly 
regained. Attempts the most resolute were frequently made, and as 
frequently repulsed, to obtain possession of this height. Such was the 
pressure of the enemy at this point that we, though nearly exhausted, 
were not allowed a moment’s rest, but were quickly called to take our 
position in the line. 
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“‘ At length night seemed to have put an end to the contest, but it 
was a doubtful conclusion, and we still rested on our arms, when suddenly, 
when near II p.m., the attack recommenced with a volley from the whole 
line at the same instant, which continued in the dark with the roaring 
of cannon for about half an hour, when the enemy, being again repulsed, 
gave us a few hours’ rest. Our position is as follows :— 

“* Talavera is built on a low flat, extending about three miles in breadth, 
having a range of hills on the right and left. The flat 1s covered with a 
plantation of olives, stretching lengthwise for a great distance. Our nght 
rested at Talavera and the hills overlooking it, our left on a height command- 
ing the greater part of the field of battle, and our centre was covered by 
the plantation of olives on the flat. On our front was an open space which 
had been a cornfield of near two hundred yards in breadth, and stretching 
nearly to the hills on both sides, beyond which was another wood of small 
oaks, which covered the centre of the enemy. The enemy consisted of 
between fifty and sixty thousand men commanded by King Joseph in 
person. The British had not more than twenty thousand, together with 
a force of Spaniards, principally cavalry, of which little or no use was 
made. At daylight, or rather before, the action recommenced by another 
sudden volley by the whole line, after which succeeded an awful pause 
for nearly an hour, while the enemy appeared to be completing his arrange- 
ments. 

“About 4 a.m. the battle commenced with unparalleled fury on the 
left, the object still the possession of the height. This lasted several hours 
with alternate success, but after a dreadful carnage on both sides, the 
height remained in possession of the British, and every attempt of the enemy 
to turn it proved unsuccessful. From about 12 noon to 4 p.m., the enemy 
having been everywhere repulsed, the contest sunk into a mere cannonade 
and popping of rifles, but about 4 it recommenced on our left and mght, 
and afterwards extended along the whole line. At this time the enemy 
were using not anything but shells, and the shower of these and of musket 
balls was such as I regarded as perfectly miraculous that any individual 
escaped. 

“Generals themselves say that such a scene was never before wit- 
nessed ; but Providence, after a most awful and trying period of two 
days and nearly two nights, for it was again Io p.m. before the enemy 
gave us a moment’s rest, generously bestowed on us the victory and we 
retained our ground. 

“Next morning found us again at our posts, standing to our arms, 
weak, almost exhausted, having eaten nothing but one little biscuit for 
three days, anxiously awaiting the result of another attack; but having 
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remained nearly two hours, it was at length ascertained that the enemy 
had retired, leaving us in possession of fifteen pieces of artillery. 

“Such has been the result of the most dreadful combat perhaps ever 
attempted. We experienced the need of rifles and light corps, but shall 
not need them in future, as we were joined yesterday by the 95th Rifle 
Corps and 52nd and 43rd Light Battalions; we expect also a reinforce- 
ment of seven regiments, who are on the way to join us.” 

On the arrival of the 43rd, 52nd and g5th under Brig.-General Craufurd, 
that officer assumed command of the 3rd Division, his brigade being added 
to it while Mackenzie’s and Donkin’s brigades were amalgamated, the 
24th, 31st and 87th Regiments being shortly afterwards transferred else- 
where. 

The army after Talavera was in but a sorry state, as may be seen from 
a letter written by Wellesley on the 31st July: “It is positively a fact,” 
he wrote, ‘that during the last seven days the British army have not 
received one third of their provisions, and that at this moment there are 
nearly four thousand wounded soldiers dying in hospital from want of 
common assistance and necessaries, which any other country in the world 
would have given, even to its enemies. I positively will not move—nay, 
more, I will disperse my army—till I am supplied with provisions and 
means of transport as I ought to be.” 

On the 3rd August, however, Sir Arthur, having learnt that Soult, 
coming from the north, had struck at the British lines of communication 
at Plasencia, marched to meet this new enemy ; but on the following day 
he realized that, while Soult had with him a very powerful army, other 
corps under Ney and Mortier were also marching to join him. There was 
nothing for Wellesley to do but to retreat, and on the 4th August his army 
crossed the Tagus at Arzobispo en route to Almaraz, learning on the way 
that the Spanish general Cuesta, who had been left behind to hold Talavera 
and evacuate the wounded to Portugal, was himself hurriedly retreating, 
leaving some forty-seven ox-carts and a few mules for the use of the 
wounded. These naturally could accommodate only a very small pro- 
portion of the more serious cases, and others of the wounded had to set 
out on foot. ‘‘ The road to Oropesa,” wrote one of these sufferers, ‘‘ was 
covered with our poor, limping, bloodless soldiers. On crutches or sticks, 
with blankets thrown over them, they hobbled woefully along. For the 
moment panic terror lent them a force inconsistent with their debility and 
their fresh wounds. Some died by the way, others, unable to get further 
than Oropesa, afterwards fell into the hands of the enemy.” * Of the 
four thousand wounded, about fifteen hundred of the more serious cases 

* Boothby, A Prisoner of France, p. 40. 
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were left behind at Talavera and became prisoners of the French, who, 
it is pleasant to record, treated them admirably. Among these were 
Lieut.-Colonel Guard and Lieut. Cole of the 45th, the former of whom 
remained a prisoner-of-war until the Peace of 1814! 

The 3rd Division marched to Almaraz by the mountain road, arriving 
there early on the 6th, Donkin’s brigade bivouacking at Puerto de las 
Casas, for the British army was now holding the line of the Tagus from 
Almaraz to Jaracejo. Here the army remained, suffering great priva- 
tions, until the 21st. On the 19th Wellesley wrote: ‘‘ We are starving, 
our men are falling sick, and we have nothing to give them in the way of 
comforts. We have not had a full ration of provisions ever since the 
22nd of last month ; and I am convinced that in that time the men have 
not received ten days’ bread, and the horses not three regular deliveries 
of barley.” 

On the 21st the army continued to fall back, Wellesley’s intention 
being to retire as far as Elvas; he halted, however, at Merida, meaning 
to stay here some days, it being considered impolitic wholly to evacuate 
Spain ; but by some blunder of the staff the 3rd Division, marching by 
way of Caceres, received no orders to halt and moved westward as far as 
Portalegre before it was stopped and turned south-eastward to Campo 
Mayor. 

Wellesley now established his Head-quarters at Badajoz, his troops being 
distributed from Campo Mayor and Olivenza in the west to Merida and 
Alemandrejo in the east. 

For the Battle of Talavera the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
were voted to the Army, and Sir Arthur Wellesley was created Baron 
Douro and Viscount Wellington, while the thanks of His Majesty the 
King were communicated to the Army in the following message :— 


“The King, in contemplating so glorious a display of the valour 
and power of His troops, has been graciously pleased to command that 
His Royal approbation of the conduct of the Army serving under 
Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Wellesley shall be publicly declared in General 
Orders. ... 

“It is His Majesty’s command that His approbation and thanks 
shall be given in the most distinct and most particular manner to the 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Private Men. Innoinstance have they 
displayed with greater lustre their native valour and characteristic 
energy ; nor have they on any former occasion more decidedly proved 
their superiority over the inveterate enemy of their Country.” 


Nor was the general public less forward in their recognition of the 
splendid work that had been done. Captain Drew, who had proceeded 
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home with seventy-six invalids of the Regiment, of whom forty-nine had 
served in the late campaign, marched through Leicester on his way to 
Nottingham where the 2nd Battalion of the 45th was then quartered, 
and the townspeople subscribed their shillings and sixpences per head for 
the men of his party. He, however, pointed out that only forty-nine of 
the seventy-six had been actually engaged in the battle, and he consequently 
handed over the shares of the remaining men to the Female Hospital of 
the town. 

“The experience gained in the Talavera campaign convinced Lord 
Wellington,” as he must now be called, “that but little assistance in 
freeing the Peninsula was to be obtained from the Spaniards. It became 
more evident to him day by day that any success against the masses of 
the French must be a gradual one, and that he might possibly be driven, 
as Sir John Moore had been, to fall back towards the sea—his base. 

“‘ His efforts were now directed to the raising and organizing of a larger 
force of Portuguese, to placing provisions and garrisons in fortified posts 
at Abrantes, Setuval, Peniche, etc., as well as in the frontier fortresses of 
Almeida and Elvas; and, above all, to the strengthening of the lines of 
Torres Vedras, covering Lisbon. Cadiz and Gibraltar were the only points 
out of Portugal now held by the British. 

“To the few who knew of the existence of the fortifications about 
Torres Vedras, they appeared to have been designed to protect Lisbon 
from a coup de main and nothing more; but by Wellington himself they 
had always been regarded as the barrier beyond which the French could 
and should never advance. Events soon proved the correctness of his 
judgment ; and his reputation was raised, by the selection and construc- 
tion of those lines, to an unquestioned eminence. 

“‘ Napoleon, having avenged Aspern by the brilliant victory of Wagram 
(6th July, 1809), and humbled Austria in this battle, again turned his 
attention to the Peninsula, increasing his armies, destined to be quartered 
in Spain, to the very large total of 366,000 men. From the time of Welling- 
ton’s retreat into Portugal after Talavera until June, 1810, no very 
important operations went on against the British, but events were rapidly 
preparing the way for them. In January, 1810, Marshal Soult had col- 
lected a large force, about 70,000, near the passes of the Sierra Morena 
mountains, forced them, and subdued Seville with all the chief cities of 
Andalusia—excepting Cadiz, which place he besieged. 

“Napoleon in the meantime was assembling a large army for the 
invasion of Portugal from the direction of Salamanca, to be placed under 
the command of Massena, one of his most celebrated marshals, called, from 
his success in Germany and elsewhere, ‘the spoiled child of victory’; and 
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the French were actively engaged in subduing the Spanish provinces, with 
such success that by June, 1810, they were masters of three-fourths of the 
kingdom.” * 

The Monthly Returns of the 45th for the period between the Battles 
of Talavera and Busaco tell us something of the whereabouts of the Regi- 
ment, and they show us, moreover, that at least two of the three officers 
‘“‘ wounded and missing ’’ in the first of these battles had been able to 
rejoin. 

The August Return shows the Regiment at Arroyo, where Major Smith 
—his promotion is dated the 13th July of this year—was in command 
** vice Colonel Guard left wounded at Talavera,” while the following notes 
also occur in this Return, viz., “‘ Captain Lecky missing since action of 28th 
July, supposed prisoner-of-war ; Lieut. Cole left wounded at Talavera.” 

In September and October the Head-quarters of the Regiment was at 
Campo Mayor, and in the earlier of these Returns the above three officers 
appear as “ prisoners with the French,” while in that for October Major 
Gwyn is shown as “ at Lisbon wounded,” and 247 men are stated to be in 
hospital; 29 had died since the date of the last Return rendered, the 
sickness and mortality being due no doubt to the intermittent ague known 
as ‘‘ Guadiana fever,” which “ did not often kill but disabled men by the 
thousand, and it was not until Wellington moved back into Portugal at 
midwinter that the regiments recovered their normal strength.’’ The 
sick returns of the army dated the 8th November show 9,100 sick and 
wounded out of 33,000 rank and file, exclusive of 2,161 artillery. 

In November the Head-quarters of the 45th was at Villa del Rey, to 
the north-west of Campo Mayor, and in December at Thomar in Portugal ; 
and from this return we are led to infer that the two junior wounded 
officers had rejoined, for we read therein that the Grenadier Company 
was now commanded by Captain Lecky and the Light Company by 
Captain L. Greenwell, while the numbers absent as prisoners-of-war are 
given as one officer only, four sergeants, one drummer, one corporal and 
fifty-five privates. 

During those months the Regiment received at least one draft of one 
hundred men from the 2nd Battalion of the 45th, then still at Nottingham, 
and possibly a second one a few days later. In the Autobiography or 
Narrative of A Soldier by William Brown, late of the 45th Regiment, 
published at Kilmarnock in 1829, Brown states that he enlisted in the 
45th in April, 1809, left for the Peninsula in August with a draft one 
hundred strong, arrived at Lisbon on the 7th September, remained 
eight days in Belem and then marched to join the Regiment, which he 


* Robinson, Wellington’s Campaigns, Part I, pp. 128-130. 
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reached on the 4th day, finding it at Campo Mayor. Then at the War 
Office, among the manuscripts collected by Richard Cannon for his 
histories of the Regiments of the Army, there is something of the nature 
of a diary, apparently written up largely from memory many years later 
than the events described, by Captain—then a lieutenant of some three 
and a half years’ service—F. Powell of the 45th, who writes as follows :— 

“21st October, 1809. Landed at Belem near Lisbon with detach- 
ments for the army, commanded by Major Drew, 45th Regiment. 

“30th October. Crossed the Tagus near Alegalega and proceeded to 
the army. 

“3rd November. Arrived at Badajoz the Head-quarters of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

“‘xy6th November. Proceeded to join the 45th Regiment at Villa 
Dalrea (ssc), about three leagues from Badajoz where we remained 
about a month.” 

During the winter there were many changes in the 3rd Division and 
also in the brigades of which it was composed; in October Brigadier 
Donkin relinquished command of the amalgamated brigade and it was 
taken over by Brigadier Mackinnon, and by the end of the year 1809 the 
3rd Division, commanded by Brig.-General R. Craufurd, contained his 
own brigade—43rd, 52nd and Ist Bn. 95th—and Mackinnon’s brigade 
composed of the 45th, 5th Bn. 60th and 88th; but on the 8th January, 
1810, the 5th Bn. 60th left Mackinnon’s brigade, its place being taken by 
the 74th, which was posted to the brigade in February. 

On the 22nd February, the 3rd Division was reorganized, Craufurd 
and his own brigade being taken out to form the nucleus of the Light 
Division, a brigade from the 4th Division taking its place in the 3rd, to 
which a Portuguese infantry brigade, containing the gth and 21st Regi- 
ments, was added. In January Major-General T. Picton was ordered to 
join the army in the Peninsula, and on arrival was directed to assume 
the command of the 3rd Division, then quartered in the neighbourhood of 
Celorico. At this time the 1st Division was at Viseu, the 2nd at Abrantes, 
the 4th at Guarda, and the Light Division at Pinhel, while the cavalry was 
stationed along the banks of the River Mondego. 

The Monthly Returns of the 45th for 1810 show that in January the 
Head-quarters of the Regiment was at Pinhel, in February at Lameiros, 
in March at Pova de Concilia and in April back again at Lameiros. The 
companies seem, however, to have been a good deal dispersed, for it is 
evidently of this period that Private William Brown is writing when he 
records that “ the company I belonged to was quartered, with two others, 
in the village of Managota, under the command of Major Smith, an exper- 
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ienced and gallant officer. . . . A green that skirted one side of the village 
served at once for dnill-ground and church. The Major being in the habit 
of reading prayers to us on Sunday, the detachment regularly turned out 
in full marching order. After Divine Service he generally put us through 
a smart field-day, and then, piling arms, the whole had to stip and plunge 
into the river that winded past the green. There we remained till the 
bugle sounded; then emerging from the water formed into line on its 
banks, when our commander made a strict inspection, thus acting in the 
triple capacity of commander, doctor for the body, and physician for the soul. 

““In Managota and other villages in the neighbourhood we passed the 
whole of the spring and part of the summer of 1810 in peace and plenty.” 

In July, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. J. Meade came out from England 
and took over from Major Gwyn the command of the 45th Regiment, the 
Head-quarters of which were then at Val de Madena. 

During the previous months the French had been engaged in assem- 
bling an army for the re-conquest of Portugal; in June they began the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo which fell on the 11th July, and they then attacked 
the fortress of Almeida which capitulated on the 28th August. During 
the early part of the siege of Almeida, there occurred the action fought 
by Craufurd’s Light Division, to which the 3rd was in support, about 
Pinhel, on the Coa. The three great historians of the war—Napier, Oman 
and Fortescue—all state that Picton rode up alone to the line of the Coa 
and met Craufurd, who begged him to bring up his division in support, 
a request which Picton refused. On the other hand the author of the life 
of General Picton denies that such a request was made or refused, or even 
that Picton had ridden forward to the Coa as stated ; and also produces 
the evidence of an officer on Picton’s staff, who declares that nothing was 
known of the precarious character of Craufurd’s position on the Coa till 
the following day, and that “‘any attempt to bring up the 3rd Division 
in time to support the Light Division (unless information had been sent to 
General Picton when General Craufurd commenced falling back), would 
have been ridiculous, as the country could not have been traversed by 
infantry in less than three hours.” 

The action on the Coa was fought on the 24th July and Picton began 
to fall back two days later, but his division was pushed forward again 
about the 2oth August ; when, however, Almeida fell on the 28th of this 
month, the British infantry was withdrawn into the Mondego Valley, where 
the 3rd Division remained until the 21st September, marching that day 
to Penacova and next day to the hills about Busaco. 

Of the events covered by these dates Private Brown gives the following 
account :-— 
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“On August 2oth our division crossed the Coa, and on the afternoon 
encamped on the left bank of the river, on a line with the road from Almeida 
to Celorico. ... At daybreak ’’ (on the 21st) “... my attention was 
attracted towards Almeida by a tremendous explosion, the smoke of which 
darkened the whole atmosphere. This proceeded from the blowing up of 
a large magazine, by which more than one-half of the artillerymen, a great 
number of the garrison, and many of the inhabitants perished. The guns 
were dismounted, and their works being no longer defensible, an immediate 
surrender took place and all the troops in the garrison became prisoners- 
of-war. In a few minutes after this misfortune our outposts were with- 
drawn, and upon joining the division, which was under arms, we imme- 
diately marched off. Passing Celorico, we that night encamped, and next 
day reached Mala where we remained a few days.” 

The Monthly Report for September is dated the 25th, the eve of the Battle 
of Busaco, and the following notes about the 45th will be of interest :— 

There were this day present 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 2 Majors, 4 Captains, 
14 Lieutenants, r Ensign, r Paymaster, r Adjutant, x Quartermaster, 
36 Sergeants, 15 Drummers and 512 Rank and File. 

There were away sick 1 Captain, 5 Lieutenants, 2 Assistant Surgeons, 
1z Sergeants, 6 Drummers and 228 Rank and File. 

On command were 3 Captains, r Lieutenant, 6 Sergeants and 19 Rank 
and File, making a total in the Peninsula of 37 Officers, 53 Sergeants, 
2x Drummers and 759 Rank and File. 

The officers of the Regiment present on the 25th September and pre- 
sumably therefore engaged in the action of the 27th were: Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. J. Meade, Majors W. Gwyn and W. Smith, Captains L. Greenwell, 
T. Lightfoot, H. Dabsac and C. Urquhart, Lieuts. J. Robinson, A. Anderson, 
J. Cole, R. Hardiman, R. Burke, F. Powell, J. H. Reynett, J. Harris, T. B. 
Costley, R. McCally, R. Ouseley, J. Tyler, J. Macpherson and R. G. Sparrew, 
Ensign J. Trevor, Paymaster M. Dalhunty, Lieut. and Adjutant R. Colley 
and Quartermaster E. Thresher. 

Note.—In the United Service Journal for 1829 there is some correspondence on the subject 
of the Battle of Talavera and one who signs himself ‘‘ an Old Soldier,’’ and who writes under 
date of the 14th August from Cheltenham, says that “ the admirable manner in which this 
Battalion ’’ (1st Bn. the 45th) ‘‘ manceuvred under fire of the enemy in covering the retreat 
of the advanced guard, drew forth the applause, not only of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and the General Commanding the Division, but that of the enemy itself, as the writer 
of this had an opportunity of knowing from an aide-de-camp of Marshal Victor’s, subsequent 
to the battle, who spoke with high encomiums of the conduct of the battalion dressed in blue 
panialoons, and the 45th was the only Regiment with the army at that period so clothed.’” 

The Peninsular Army, as we all know, entered upon the campaign wearing the white 
breeches and gaiters which for some years past had formed part of the dress of the British 
infantry, and it was actually not until the year 1811 that trousers of a bluey-grey colour 


were ordered, officially, to be worn; so it would appear from the above that the O.C. 45th 
had rather anticipated the order. 


CHAPTER IX 


1810-1811 
THE BATTLES OF BUSACO AND FUENTES D’ONOR 


N the 22nd September, the 3rd Division was at a village called 
Contecas, on the Coimbra side of the Sierra de Busaco, and on 
the 28th it took up a position on the summit of the ridge. 

The Sierra de Busaco consists of a single uninterrupted, craggy ridge, 
rising abruptly from the surrounding country which it completely commands, 
its highest point being some 1,800 feet above sea level. It runs in a 
general direction due north and south, and from the valley of the Mondego, 
its southern boundary, has a total length of about nine miles. The ridge 
was at this time crossed by three principal roads, and it was by the more 
northerly of these, the paved road from Mortagoa to Coimbra, that the 
French were advancing under Massena. 

Wellington had disposed his army of rather less than fifty thousand 
men as under :— 

On the right was the 2nd Division under Hill; between him and the 
5th Division under Leith were some Portuguese; on the left of the 5th, 
at the head of the centre one of the three roads crossing the ridge, stood 
the 3rd Division under Picton, and then followed in succession the Ist 
Division, Pack’s Portuguese, the Light and the 4th Divisions. In a letter 
written shortly after the Battle of Busaco, Picton stated: * “I had been 
ordered on the 25th to detach Major-General Lightburne’s brigade to re- 
inforce the division under Sir Brent Spencer ”’ (the rst), “‘ and there remained 
with me only three British and two Portuguese regiments to defend the 
ridge from St. Antonio de Cantara to the hill of Busaco, a space of above 
a mile and a half. The enemy was so concentrated on the 26th as equally 
to threaten the right, left and centre of our position; and from their 
apparent combinations, it was uncertain against which point they would 
direct their principal attack.” 

There was some skirmishing on the 25th and 26th as the French corps 
under Ney and Regnier drew near, and a picquet of the 88th was engaged. 


* Robinson, Memoirs of Lieut.-Gen. Siv T. Picton, Vol. I, pp. 317, 318. 
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“‘ The night of the 26th-27th was cold and the position occupied by the 
troops exposed them to the inclement blast which swept over the mountain ; 
even the hardy veteran shrank within his scanty covering. The young 
soldiers, however, and even the young officers, endured with much less 
patience their mountain couch. A party of these latter (to one of whom 
we are indebted for this anecdote), tired of the coldness of their situation, 
resolved to try whether the enemy were equally inactive; accordingly 
Captain Urquhart, with Lieutenants Tyler, Macpherson and Ouseley of 
the 45th, walked down the steep slope towards the advanced posts occupied 
by the enemy, and arrived at the spot from whence the artillery had been 
withdrawn only a short time previously. Here they found some straw, 
which offered so strong a temptation to obtain a few minutes’ repose, 
that each ensconced himself beneath a heap and prepared to enjoy their 
good fortune. They were soon fast asleep; even the roll of the drums 
was unheard, and the first sound that broke their rest was the clash of 
bayonets. This ominous sound effectually aroused them, and they scam- 
pered back to their regiment with admirable expedition—a retrograde 
movement which was considerably accelerated by a strong impression 
that they could hear the enemy coming up the hill. Upon reaching their 
line they found the regiment formed and silently waiting the attack. 

“To fall in without being observed by the colonel—Meade—was out 
of the question ; they had been long missed, and he had sent orderlies in 
all directions after them ; and he now pounced upon them as they ap- 
proached, full of indignation at this infringement upon military discipline. 
He called loudly to them, ‘ There you are! I'll report every one of you 
to the general; you shall all be tried for leaving your ranks while in front 
of the enemy!’ Observing at this moment that they were attempting 
to fall in and avoid further castigation, he assailed them with renewed 
eloquence. ‘Stop, Sirs, stop—your names, for every one of you shall be 
punished—it’s desertion,’ and a great deal more he would have added, 
but the French were on the move and each officer having given his name 
without waiting for any further observations, occupied his post in the 
ready-formed ranks, much chagrined at the unfortunate event of their 
expedition and its probable result; but the fight soon began and every 
other thought was absorbed in the heat of battle.” * 

The sequel to this story must await the close of the action.. 

Colonel Butler, in his History of the 60th, says that “in the 3rd Division 
the light companies of the 45th, 74th, 88th and 94th, belonging to Mackin- 
non’s brigade, were formed into a Light Battalion with the three head- 
quarter companies of the 60th, which formed part of Lightburne’s brigade, 

* This story is at the P.R.O. in C.O. 116/1, also in Robinson’s Memoirs, Vol. I, pp. 314-17. 
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the whole being placed under command of Lieut.-Colonel Williams ”’ (of 
the 60th) “‘ and forming a line of outposts on the low ground almost at the 
bottom of the San Antonio Ravine on the Palheiros road.” 

Soon after dawn on the 27th, while the mist still hung about the valley, 
the enemy’s attack began to develop. Three heavy columns advanced 
against the left of the allied army and two—the divisions of Merle and 
Heudelet—against the 3rd Division. Picton, observing the gap between 
his division and the 1st, moved the 88th, supported by four companies of 
the 45th under Major Gwyn, further to the left; five companies of the 
Regiment remained in position on the right under Lieut.-Colonel Meade. 

That portion of the French column which came up the San Antonio 
road was easily dealt with by the 74th and its supports, who drove them 
back with small loss to themselves. Picton, seeing this, and hearing 
increased firing from the left, rode away in that direction, leaving orders 
for Colonel Meade to move at once to the left with his five companies and 
the 8th Portuguese—commanded by Lieut.-Colonel James Douglas, formerly 
of the 45th Regiment. The French, by the energy of their attack, had, 
however, gained the higher ground, and Picton, before he had gone half-way, 
found the light companies of the 74th and 88th in disorder, and the 8th 
Portuguese broken and in confusion. At this critical moment Major Smith 
of the 45th rode up and with Picton succeeded in rallying the yielding 
troops; Major Smith, placing himself at the head of the light troops, 
gallantly charged the head of the French column and drove it down the 
hill again ; but the brave leader laid down his life in attaining his object. 

Of the death of Major Smith, a brother officer, Captain Lightfoot, 
wrote many years afterwards: “‘ It was on this occasion that Major Smith 
- was killed, as he rode in front of the light companies, waving his hat over 
his head and animating his men both by his words and his example’’; while 
Private William Brown tells us more particularly of the manner of his 
death, for he writes: ‘‘ The brave Major Smith, while gallantly leading 
on the left wing to the charge, saw with sorrow and regret half of the 
Regiment entirely cut off, while he was himself pierced with a number of 
the enemy’s bayonets and fell mortally wounded.” 

During these events a far fiercer encounter was being waged on the 
left ; there, the French column was endeavouring to force its way between 
the 88th and the four companies of the 45th. Here is Captain Lightfoot’s 
account of what now happened. 

“When Major Gwyn marched up his detachment to the position, the 
enemy, under favour of the fog, had already arrived to near the top of 
the hill; the instant the leading sections of the detachment appeared on 
the brow of it, a fire was poured into them from a body of tirailleurs, so 
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close, that it resembled rather the fire of a closed battalion. Gwyn being 
wounded by the first fire, I brought the remainder of the companies into 
position. Upon this point the whole fire of the enemy seemed to be con- 
centrated, and which we endeavoured to return with all the energy we 
were masters of, but our force was too insignificant to contend with the 
mass opposed to us. ... Whilst the companies, exposed from the feet 
upwards on the brow of the hill, received every shot into them and fell so 
fast it seemed a perfect massacre, their fire was quite insufficient to check 
their opponents. Their line steadily advanced, and we found ourselves 
at length involved in the smoke of each other’s muskets at the distance 
of a few paces only, unable to see beyond the muzzles of them. 

‘‘ My eye now caught the view of the enemy on the top of the projecting 
rocks upon which my left rested, and in the act of firing down upon my 
party (now greatly reduced) from thence. This compelled me to fall back 
a few paces ; when I now perceived the 8th Portuguese, or a wing of them, 
marching into position on my right in sections; and some tirailleurs, 
having at the same moment gained possession of the rocks in front of 
them, the first section of the Portuguese grenadiers and they came suddenly 
and unexpectedly into collision, bayonet to bayonet. But the enemy 
came no further ; for now the 88th charged round the rocks on their right 
into the flank of the enemy column on the slopes of the hill, and drove them 
precipitately down it. The four companies of the 45th, and, I believe, the 
8th Portuguese, joined in the pursuit as far as midway down the hill and 
thus terminated the attack. ... The honour of the charge belongs to 
the 88th alone; that of the defence against one of the severest attacks 
ever sustained by a mere handful of men, to the 45th.” 

“Major Gwyn,” so Private Brown tells us, “ was severely wounded 
in the groin.” 

Of this charge General Picton wrote in his report to Lord Wellington : 
** Your Lordship was pleased to mention me as directing the gallant charge 
of the 45th and 88th Regiments; but I can claim no merit whatever in 
the executive part of that brilliant exploit, which your Lordship has so 
highly and so justly extolled. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace of the 88th and Major 
Gwynne (sic), who commanded the four companies of the 45th engaged 
on that occasion, are entitled to the whole of the merit, and I am not 
disposed to deprive them of any part.”” While in his despatch Lord Welling- 
ton said: “I have never witnessed a more gallant attack than that made 
by the 88th, 45th and 8th Portuguese Regiments on the enemy’s division, 
which had reached the edge of the Sierra.” 

A large body of French troops who had passed round the left flank 
of the 74th was effectually dealt with by the 5th Division, while Ney’s 
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attack on the left centre of the allied position was completely and decisively 
repulsed by the 43rd and 52nd Regiments; and the whole French army 
was driven down to the bottom of the gorge, where the reserves covered 
their retirement, and by two o'clock a spontaneous truce had set in and 
both sides were employed in carrying off their wounded. 

In the Battle of Busaco the 45th had Major Smith, Captain Urquhart, 
Lieut. Ouseley, one sergeant and twenty-one rank and file killed, Major 
Gwyn, Lieuts. Anderson, Harris and Tyler, 3 sergeants and 106 rank and 
file were wounded, while 12 men were missing. 

The following account of the battle appeared in a letter written by 
Captain Lightfoot from Pombal on the 1st October: ‘‘ Probably you will 
have heard of the action we have had with the French on the Sierra Busaco, 
about two leagues off Coimbra, before this can reach you. Our position 
was certainly impregnable when properly defended, on the summit of a 
high ridge of mountains, which stretched athwart the roads by which the 
French army intended passing to Coimbra. At foot of the mountains were 
ravines steep and difficult. The attack was made on two points at the 
same instant, the left and centre, or rather the nght centre. The ground 
on the right was by far the easiest of ascent, and there the main attack was 
made. As I was too busy to see what was going on on the left, I shall 
not attempt to describe it. 

“Immediately day dawned on the 27th September, we were told a very 
strong column was ascending the hill in front of the 88th Regiment, which 
was on our left; and as there was an interval between us of about five 
hundred yards, and in the weakest point of the position, four companies 
of the 45th were ordered off under Major Gwyn to support the 88th by 
occupying a portion of the interval. My company was one of those ordered. 
We marched with great haste, and on arriving found the enemy consider- 
ably advanced up the hill, directing his column to the very point we then 
occupied, the flanks of the column being covered with two battalions of 
Tirailleurs. The action instantly began on our part, and Major Gwyn, 
being wounded almost immediately, sent me word that the command 
devolved on me. 

‘“‘ At this critical moment the enemy were advancing with great regu- 
larity, and the fire of the Tirailleurs became exceedingly destructive, and 
as they came creeping on close to the ground, it was seldom we could see 
them ; however, our fire destroyed a considerable number, but not sufficient 
to retard their advance. In the course of a quarter of an hour I found my 
little force so much diminished that I was obliged to fall back. I had 
scarce left the brow of the hill, intending to fall back on the 88th, before 
the column gained the ground I had a moment before vacated. One of 
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my own company had not even time to descend from some rocks where 
he had been placed, before the enemy's Tirailleurs seized him. The Colonel 
of the 88th, seeing from his position that the enemy had forced me from 
the hill, wheeled up his regiment to the right by companies, marched 
round the point of the rocks, and instantly seeing the French column standing 
on the summit of the hill, charged its flanks. Two companies also which 
had been thrown out opened a fire on its rear. 

‘“‘The 8th Regiment of Portuguese at the same time came up on its 
front. Thus circumstanced, the enemy saw no safety but in retreat, which 
was executed with much rapidity, we pursuing them with a galling fire 
to the bottom of the ravine. [I had scarce withdrawn my four companies, 
when a fresh column was seen ascending the hill by another ravine on 
our right. By this time I had been joined by the whole of the 45th, my 
senior captain* being away with the Light Company. Colonel Meade 
being in conversation with General Spencer, and neither seeing the column 
approaching the summit of the hill, I ran to the Colonel and, telling him, 
asked if I might take the men and throw in a fire on the enemy’s flank, 
which he instantly acceding to, I led them forward, and, placing them 
exactly opposite the flank of the column at a distance of three hundred and 
fifty yards, I ordered them to fire, kneeling by way of sheltering them from 
the Tirailleurs. The men then poured their fire with great effect into the 
column, which was continued for ten minutes. The 8th Portuguese also 
did the same. At last we saw the column go to the right about, General 
Leith having come up on the right flank and charged it in front. Down 
it descended solemnly and slow, pursued by us with shouts that made 
the air resound; but having followed them nearly to the bottom of the 
Tavine, we again withdrew our troops and resumed our original ground. 

“The enemy not having been able to force our position, have at length 
turned it, and we are now falling back on our fortified lines near Lisbon 
where we shall arrive in about four days. To give some idea of the fire, 
I may say that my company, which numbered forty strong, had only 
eighteen survivors, and another company had only fifteen. 

“‘ The Colonel has just given me the Light Company in the handsomest 
manner imaginable, the senior captain succeeding to the vacant majority.” 

We may now tell the concluding portion of the story earlier commenced. 

“‘ After the enemy had been repulsed, the firing ceased, and the Allies 
were falling back upon Coimbra. Colonel Meade, who was a severe dis- 
ciplinarian and possessed a most inveterately good memory, resolved to 
fulfil his promise, and report the offending officers to General Picton. Seeing 


* This would appear to have been Captain Urquhart, whose subalterns were Lieuts. Powell 
and Reynett. 
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Lieut. Macpherson, he called to him, and, in a tone of severity, said, ‘ Well, 
Sir, you remember last night, I suppose ?’ Macpherson bowed with no very 
enviable recollection. ‘ Ah, it’s a breach of discipline not to be forgotten,’ 
continued the Colonel, with a stern and uncompromising look : 

“** Where is Urquhart ? ’ 

“** Killed,’ replied the Lieutenant. 

“‘* Ah!’ grunted out the disciplinarian, ‘ it’s well for him. But where’s 
Ouseley, Sir ? ’ 

“‘* Killed, Sir,’ again responded Macpherson. 

‘ Bah,’ exclaimed the Colonel in a still louder voice, as if actually 
enraged at being thus deprived of the opportunity to punish their breach 
of military discipline. As a last resource, however, he inquired :— 

*“** Where is Tyler?’ 

“‘* Mortally wounded, Sir,’ was the reply. 

‘“‘ This was too much for the old Colonel’s patience ; so, with a look of 
anger, not at all allied to either regret or repentance, he rode off, leaving 
his only remaining victim in a state of much uncertainty. Two days after 
this rencontre, Lieut. Macpherson, having received a message from his 
friend Tyler, who, with the rest of the wounded, had been carried in to 
Coimbra, requesting to see him, he applied to Colonel Meade for leave to 
visit the town, stating at the same time that his object in doing so was 
to attend, as he thought, the dying moments of his friend. The Colonel 
had not, however, forgotten Macpherson’s offence and he took this oppor- 
tunity to punish him. 

*“* No, no,’ said he in a voice which seemed to forbid all further solicita- 
tion, ‘ you shan’t go; you haven't deserved it, Sir; go to your duty.’ 

“Macpherson shortly after this met General Picton, and to him he 
stated the request which his chum Tyler had made and Colonel Meade’s 
refusal to grant him leave. Picton was indignant. ‘What! not let you 
go?’ he exclaimed in his usually forcible and energetic manner ; * damme ! 
you shall go—and tell Colonel Meade I say so; d’ye hear, Sir ?’ 

“‘ The young lieutenant both heard and obeyed. Thanking the General, 
he set off first to deliver Picton’s message to the infuriated Colonel, who 
swore that ‘all discipline had ceased in the army,’ and then to Coimbra, 
where he found his friend Tyler not dead or dying, but wonderfully recovered 
from the severe wound he had received, and prepared with an excellent 
breakfast for Macpherson and some more of his companions, whom he had 
contrived to allure into a participation of the good cheer he had provided 
by the invitation to attend his dying moments.” 

In a letter which, shortly after the battle, General Picton wrote to a 
friend, he said :— 
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“‘ The evening of the 27th was employed by the enemy in a variety of 
movements and fresh combinations, and we fully expected a renewal of 
the attack on the following morning. Unfortunately we were disappointed ; 
the enemy appeared in movement the whole of the 28th, as if concentrating 
for the purpose of attacking the left of the hill and convent of Busaco; 
but towards the evening very considerable columns were discovered filing 
off through the mountains on our left, towards the main road leading from 
Oporto to Coimbra and Lisbon, and it became apparent that they had 
given up all hopes of forcing our position, and were endeavouring, by a 
circuitous march, to turn our left and occupy Coimbra before us. Lord 
Wellington in consequence marched in three columns, at two o’clock on 
the morning of the 29th, and took up a position to cover Coimbra on the 
same evening. Coimbra at this season, when the River Mondego is every- 
where fordable, has no advantages of a defensive position; it became, 
therefore, necessary to retreat, and occupy the great line which covers 
Lisbon, at the distance of about thirty miles, with the night of the army 
resting upon the Tagus at Alhandra, and its left on the sea near Torres 
Vedras.” 

On the 30th September the allied army left Coimbra, the main body 
moving by Redinha and Leiria, Hill’s division by Thomar and Picton’s 
by way of Alcobaca and Caldas, the whole army occupying the Lines by 
the 7th October. 

These celebrated defences actually consisted of two lines, the first starting 
from Alhandra on the Tagus and passing by the Monte de Agraca and the 
village of Torres Vedras to the mouth of the little River Zizandre, the second 
some five miles to the south of the first; the 3rd Division was posted in 
rear of Torres Vedras village, and Massena’s head-quarters were at the village 
of Sobral, some two miles to the front of the position occupied by Picton. 

The gallantry shown by the 45th at Busaco, under the very eyes of 
the Commander-in-Chief, had the effect of saving the lives of five men 
of the Regiment. Of the offence of these men Private William Brown 
tells us that “ they had attacked a Portuguese peasant and his wife when 
on their way home from a fair, and had taken what little money they had. 
Horsley ’’—a noted bad character in the Regiment—* was one of these 
and was, even under sentence of death, as incorrigible as ever. The execu- 
tion of the sentence being delayed from time to time, the prisoners were 
kept in charge by the Provost-Marshal’s guard, when Horsley had the 
address to rob a French officer, who was a prisoner, of his watch and money. 

At the Battle of Busaco the execution of Horsley and his companions 
having been still delayed, they, during the engagement, broke from the 
guard that had them in charge, and, joining their Regiment, behaved so 
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well during the action that Lord Wellington was graciously pleased to 
grant them a pardon. One of them lost an arm in the battle and was sent 
home to England, where he received a pension. Horsley after all died a 
natural death in Portugal—at least if hunger and fatigue can be so 
denominated.” 

In the following General Order, No. 3 of the 30th September, the pardon 
of these men was announced :— 


“ Although the Commander of the Forces has long determined that 
he will not pardon men guilty of crimes of which the prisoners have 
been convicted, he is induced to pardon these men in consequence 
of the gallantry displayed by the 45th Regiment on the 27th inst. He 
trusts this pardon will make a due impression upon the prisoners, and 
that by their future regular and good conduct they will endeavour to 
emulate their comrades, who have, by their bravery, saved them from 
a disgraceful end.” 


The Monthly Return of the 45th for October, dated from “ near Car- 
dozes,’”’ shows that since the last Return two sergeants and twenty-nine 
rank and file had died—presumably of wounds received in action, and that 
Major Gwyn, Lieuts. Anderson, Harris and Tyler were in hospital at 
Lisbon ; the November State is signed by Captain Greenwell, and informs 
us that Colonel the Hon. H. Meade was sick at Lisbon. This officer never 
rejoined the Regiment ; he was granted leave to England from the 23rd 
December to the 23rd February of the year following, and is thenceforth 
shown as “ attending Parliament.”’ 

Massena stayed in front of the Lines of Torres Vedras until the middle 
of November, and then, the French army having been reduced almost to 
a state of starvation, it fell back some thirty miles to Santarem, whither 
it was followed by the divisions of Hill and Craufurd, which refrained, 
however, from any attack by reason of the strength of the position taken 
up by Massena. The 3rd Division remained for some time in rear of the 
Lines of Torres Vedras, but later in December it moved to the small town 
of Togarro, remaining here until well into February, 1811. The Monthly 
Return for the 25th January of this year gives the following information 
as to the state of the 45th Regiment on that date: There were present, 
6 Captains, 16 Lieutenants, 4 Staff, 38 Sergeants, 19 Drummers and 524 
Rank and File ; there were sick, 1 Major, 3 Lieutenants, 1 Surgeon, 7 Sergeants, 
I Drummer and 143 Rank and File ; on command were 2 Captains, 1 Lieuten- 
ant, 7 Sergeants, 1 Drummer and 17 Rank and File; and the officers present 
were Captains Greenwell, Lecky, Lightfoot, Mills, O’Flaherty and Campbell, 
Lieuts. Robertson, Cole, ‘Hardiman, Burke, Hackett, Powell, Reynett, 
Persse, McCally, Barnwell, Tyler, Macpherson, Marsh, Sparrow, Boys and 
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Trevor, Paymaster Dalhunty, Lieut. and Adjutant Colley, Quartermaster 
Thresher and Assistant Surgeon Radford. 

The Return of the 25th February—the 45th still at Togarro—contains 
the information that Lieut. Burke was “ absent without leave,” and as 
to this there is a good deal to be said, the more that a later Return shows 
that officer as a “ prisoner at the Head-quarters of the Army.” 

The case is mentioned in a letter* from Wellington to Beresford, dated 
Cartaxo, 1st March, 1811, in which he writes: ‘‘ I am sorry to tell you that 
an officer, Lieut. Burke, 45th, has deserted to the enemy and has arrived 
at Santarem ’’; and at the foot of the page is a note that “ this officer 
was mad and was left behind by Marshal Massena when he retreated.” 
Then on the 2nd March Wellington reported as follows to the Earl of 
Liverpool : ‘‘ I am concerned to inform your Lordship that Lieut. Richard 
Burke of the 45th Regiment, deserted on the 23rd February and went 
over to the enemy at Santarem. The 45th are stationed in the neighbour- 
hood of Alcoentre, and he must have crossed the Rio Mayor River within 
our posts at Rio Mayor, and must have joined the enemy by some of the 
roads which lead into the right of their position.” Finally, on the 16th 
of the same month Wellington reported that Burke had “rejoined the 
army on the 8th inst., between Torres Novas and Thomar, declaring that 
he had been taken prisoner.’”’ As a matter of fact this officer was found 
wandering in an objectless way in the rear of the enemy columns, and was 
of course put back for trial by a general court-martial. On medical ex- 
amination, however, it was found that the poor fellow was suffering from 
delusions, if not actually insane, and he was placed under restraint. 

Colonel Campbell, then one of the junior captains of the 45th, com- 
ments severely on this officer’s conduct, no doubt influenced by the dis- 
grace he considered had been brought upon the Regiment. He writes: f 
“‘I beg to apologize for here intruding what may be looked upon as a 
digression; but mentioning information to be obtained from deserters, 
has brought to my recollection the extraordinary circumstance—at least 
I consider it as such—that it should have fallen to my lot to have had the 
lieutenant of my company desert to the enemy ; the only instance of the 
kind I ever heard of in the Bntish Army. It occurred just before our 
advancing in pursuit of the French, from what were considered the Lines 
of Torres Vedras. I do not know in what part of Ireland Mr. B. first saw 
the light, but he had been sent in early life to Salamanca, to be brought 
up for the Roman Catholic priesthood. It was, however, I suppose found 
that he was unfit for that calling; at least, I understood that he had 
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never been ordained; and, having married, some person had most un- 
warrantably taken it upon himself to recommend him for an ensigncy in 
the Army, for which he was still more unfit than to be a priest, for he was 
both vulgar in looks and manners; but as he spoke Spanish and some 
Portuguese, and announcing himself wherever he went as a good Catholic, 
he got on, though very ignorant and illiterate, famously, both with the 
priests and people of Portugal. 

** But he had on one occasion very nearly in that country, come to an 
untimely end, for having been sent off, in order to get him away from 
the Regiment, with part of the 3rd Division’s ‘ advanced guard of infamy ’ 
—that is to say, the soldiers’ wives, whom it was found necessary to send 
to the rear in consequence of the depredations they daily committed, 
these Amazons, headed by a well-known character, rose upon him with the 
most diabolical intentions, as some may remember, for the circumstance 
was much laughed at at the time, and he only escaped from their clutches 
by jumping out of a window, at the risk of breaking his neck. 

‘“‘ As soon as he disappeared, and that it was conjectured he had gone 
over to the enemy, I was called upon, as captain of his company. to report 
upon the circumstances which could have led to so extraordinary an event ; 
and I was at the same time given to understand that Lord Wellington was 
uneasy lest he might have conveyed to the French some useful intelligence. 
But I conclude that an explanatory letter which I addressed to the officer 
commanding the Regiment, set his lordship’s mind at ease, for I unhesitat- 
ingly declared him to be totally unfit to make any observations of con- 
sequence as to the positions or state of the army, or upon the country in 
rear of the lines ; and in this opinion, as we were afterwards able to ascer- 
tain, I proved to be quite correct, for Marshal Massena, finding him useless, 
he was altogether neglected, and having been left by the French in their 
retreat asleep in a hut, he fell into the hands of some of our light troops. 
It was intended that he was to have been tried for deserting to the enemy, 
and I was in consequence ordered to appear as the principal witness against 
him ; but upon his being brought before the general court-martial by the 
Provost-Marshal, it was at once ascertained that he had become deranged 
during his confinement. Upon the circumstance being made known to 
Lord Wellington, he, I understood, ordered him to be sent home, and I 
heard some time afterwards that the unfortunate man died in a lunatic 
asylum in Ireland.” 

By early in the year 1811, Wellington had received considerable re- 
inforcements and had been able to form a 7th Division, while the military 
value of the Portuguese troops was daily improving; and early in March 
the British commander was preparing to make an attack upon the French 
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—attacking Junot on the Rio Mayor with the bulk of his troops, while 
holding Reynier in check at Santarem with the remainder—when Massena 
anticipated these movements by falling back in retreat on the 5th March. 
For the projected attack the 3rd Division, then at Alcoentre, had been 
ordered up to the Rio Mayor; but when on the 6th the movements of 
the French had become known, and Wellington had decided to follow in 
pursuit, the 3rd Division was that day ordered to Pernes, was at Alcanheda 
on the 7th, on the oth reached Porto de Mos and was at Leiria on the roth. 

The 3rd Division was now at a strength of 4,500 British, all ranks, with 
1,550 Portuguese, and the 2nd Brigade was commanded by Major-General 
Colville. 

General Picton thus describes the events of the days that now followed : 
“On the rrth March, after a march of above twenty miles, we came up ” 
—at Venda Nova near Pombal—* with the rear-guard of the enemy, 
strongly posted near the town of Pombal; and the 3rd Division was ordered 
to make a movement to the left, to co-operate in a general attack upon 
the rear-guard; but the 4th Division being delayed longer than was cal- 
culated by the badness and narrowness of the roads, it was not carried 
into execution, and the enemy decamped during the night. 

“On the 12th the army moved in pursuit of the enemy at 6 o’clock, 
this division supporting the advance-guard. After a march of between 
five and six miles, we came up with them strongly posted on a commanding 
ridge, with an extensive declivity in front, their right resting upon a woody 
mountain of difficult access, and their left secured by the village of Redinha 
and an impassable river.”” The 3rd Division was sent to the right through 
the woods to attack the enemy’s left; the 4th and Ist attacked in front. 
After some twenty minutes’ action the enemy gave way, retreating by a 
bridge the existence of which was not known, while the river proved too 
deep tocross where Picton had sent Colville’s brigade to ford it and cut off 
the retreating force, which fell back to a fresh position near Condeixa. 

In this affair Lieut. Marsh of the 45th was wounded. 

On the 13th the army moved on Condeixa, the 3rd Division being sent 
“over a tract of difficult, rocky mountains to make a demonstration in 
the rear of the enemy’s left flank, which had the desired effect, as they im- 
mediately abandoned the position with considerable promptitude and fell 
back several miles,” leaving Condeixa in flames, to Casal Nova, out of 
which they were turned on the 14th by similar flanking movements by the 
3rd Division. Still following up the enemy, the Light and 3rd Divisions 
came upon him late on the afternoon of the 15th in a strong position at 
Foz d’Arouce, behind the Ceira, and the divisional commanders then halted 
their men, considering that it was advisable, there not being much daylight 
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left, to wait till the supports came up. Wellington now, however, arrived 
upon the scene and resolved to strike at once, the 3rd Division attacking 
the left and the Light Division the right. Only the coming darkness saved 
the French from a serious reverse and they were able to withdraw, having 
suffered many casualties, and the 39th French Regiment losing its Eagle 
in the Ceira. 

The Allies remained halted on the 16th, partly because they had out- 
marched their supplies, partly because the enemy had blown up the bridge 
over the river, but the French decamped that evening and by a forced 
march reached and crossed the River Alba. The Allies followed on the 
18th, three divisions, of which the 3rd was one, moving by a mountain 
road through Furcado to a ford over the Alba at Pombeiro ; on the 21st 
the 3rd Division was at Maceira, on the 26th at Celorico and on the 29th 
at Guarda, ‘‘ the strongest and most defensible ground I ever recollect 
to have seen inanycountry. The most important part of this day’s business 
fell to the share of the 3rd Division, and we fully succeeded in turning the 
left of the enemy’s position, and taking up a strong position in his rear, 
which so alarmed him that he immediately withdrew the corps which were 
opposed to the other divisions, and commenced his retreat with great 
marks of precipitation”’; thus General Picton, who does not, however, 
make it clear that for some two hours, until the other divisions came up, 
the 3rd held its position in face of some fifteen thousand Frenchmen. 

In Robinson’s Memoirs the story is told that “‘ as these columns came 
up, the different staff officers were making constant use of their glasses 
in endeavours to discover the movements of the enemy. One of these, 
whilst looking at an unfinished fort on the left of the position, remarked to 
Sir Edward Pakenham, who was near :— 

‘“‘ We shall have some sharp work there, that place is full of men.’ 
The gallant Sir Edward immediately fixed his glass on the fort and said, 
‘Full of men | yes, it is full of men, but by God ! they’ve all red jackets !’ 
It was soon discovered that this was Picton’s division, which had thus 
early got possession of the fort, after driving the enemy out with such 
precipitation that they actually left their kettles on the fires, containing 
their meat, which became a most acceptable prize to Picton’s soldiers!” 

Wellington now prepared to attack Reynier at Sabugal. 

The attack was made on the 3rd April, the 3rd Division crossing the 
Coa and assaulting the French in front, the Light Division turning the 
left and the rst and 7th being in support. There was, however, a very 
thick fog that morning, and the commanders of both the assaulting divisions 
halted and awaited orders, when the Light Division, moving on as directed, 
was rather heavily handled. Picton now ordered his division forward 
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and the French began to fall back, but so heavy a rain and mist came 
on that Wellington was quite unable to see the movements of his subordin- 
ate commanders and ordered a general halt, thus enabling Reynier to escape 
from the field, though with some loss. In this affair the 45th had two men 
wounded, while one man was missing. 

By the 5th April the whole of Portugal, except the fortress of Almeida, 
had been cleared of the French, and while Massena fell back to Salamanca, 
Wellington, cantoning his troops on both banks of the Coa, supported 
the forces which were investing Almeida, his troops being on the Agueda 
and Turon Rivers. 

The April Monthly Return shows the 45th Regiment as being at Navarre 
d’Aver (Nava do Aver), where it seems to have remained practically until 
the end of the month, by which date the advance of Massena to raise the 
Siege of Almeida, called it again into the field. 

In a letter which General Picton wrote home on the 12th May, he 
said: ‘‘ Massena having crossed the frontier into Spain, we commenced 
the blockade of Almeida early in April; but after lying in this state of 
inactivity for about three weeks, we were aroused by the sudden advance 
of Massena to succour the garrison. He crossed the Agueda on the 2nd 
of May with his whole army and without much delay attempted to force 
a passage to Almeida; but we took up a strong position between him 
and that place, having rather an extensive line, the left resting on Fort 
Conception and the right near Fuentes de Onoro.” 

The position taken up by Wellington was on the River Dos Casas, 
which ran in a deep and wide ravine on the left, while towards Fuentes 
it greatly narrowed and could be easily passed. This was a front of some 
five miles only, but later Wellington occupied another two miles of ground 
to his right, the enemy having shown signs of turning that flank. The 
allied troops available for holding the position were fewer in number than 
the French, both in cavalry and infantry, but in guns Wellington had a 
slight superiority—48 to 38. 

‘“‘ A good deal of skirmishing took place in the village of Fuentes de 
Onoro,” continues Picton, ‘‘ on the evening of the 3rd May, during which 
the light troops of the division, under Lieut.-Colonel Williams of the 60th ” 
—and with which was of course the Light Company of the 45th, the whole 
comprising twenty-eight light companies in all posted in the village— 
‘behaved in a very gallant manner, repulsing the French at every point, 
until, Colonel Williams being badly wounded, the enemy’s efforts were 
attended with some success; but he was repulsed by the 71st Regiment, 
which made a spirited charge and drove the enemy from the village for 
the night. We fully expected an attack upon the following day, but it 
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was passed by the enemy in reconnoitring and making fresh dispositions, 
apparently for a more general attack.... At daylight on the 5th we, 
were again attacked by the French in great force and we were soon engaged 
in rather a serious affair ; when, as usual, the principal share of the fighting 
fell to the 3rd Division, which was supported on the right by the Ist, the 
Light Division, supported by the cavalry, occupying the ground on the 
extreme right of our position.” 

While this severe contest was going on about Fuentes d’Onor, the 
French had violently assailed our 7th Division on the right—a weak one 
containing two British battalions only and those but recently arrived in 
the country—and Wellington then, fearing that Massena’s numbers would 
enable him to turn his position, resolved to abandon the road to Sabugal, 
and, pivoting on his left and left centre, draw back his right and take up 
a new front between the Dos Casas and the Turon Rivers in a line from 
Fuentes d’Onor towards Frenada. This change of front, the retirement 
of the 7th, supported by the Light Division, for some miles, was a very 
difficult and risky movement, “ there was not during the war,” writes 
Napier, ‘‘a more dangerous hour for England.” 

In the meantime the attack on Fuentes d’Onor was pressed with ever- 
increasing numbers of French troops, and at last the 71st and 79th were 
driven with great loss from the village and were fighting almost hand to 
hand with their assailants among the graves and tombstones of the church- 
yard, while some of the enemy were preparing to debouch upon the rear 
of the British centre. ‘‘ This part of the British army, the second or reserve 
line of the 3rd Division—whose front line was nearer to the edge of the 
position facing Marchand—was composed of Mackinnon’s brigade, the 
45th, 74th and 88th. On these troops devolved the responsibility for 
stopping the gap, by recovering the church and the head of the village. 
The moment for their action had evidently come. Mackinnon sent for 
leave to charge to Wellington by Sir Edward Pakenham, who galloped 
back in a few minutes, for he had found his chief only a few yards away, 
watching for the crisis. ‘He says you may go—come along,’ was the 
prompt reply, and Mackinnon moved down with the 74th and 88th in column 
of sections, left in front, leaving the 45th in reserve on his old position ” * 
—the 74th and 88th, if the Brigade was drawn up in the usual order, would, 
be the nearest of the three to the ground in dispute. The French were 
driven out of the village and across the river; the attempt to storm the 
village, as a necessary preliminary for a general attack upon Wellington’s 
position, had failed with loss and by 2 p.m. all decisive fighting was over. 

Massena remained on his ground during the 6th, 7th and 8th May and 
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then withdrew to Salamanca, leaving Almeida to its fate; the fortress 
fell to Wellington on the roth May, the greater part of the garrison escaping, 
after blowing up a portion of the works and destroying the guns. 

The losses of the 45th in the battle were relatively slight, two men 
being wounded on the 3rd May, while on the 5th three men were killed and 
one wounded. 

Describing certain incidents in this battle, Colonel Dalbiac states that 
*‘the 45th under Major Greenwell, received the French cavalry in line 
with such a determined aspect that they dared not face them, but wheeled 
about and retired.’”” This statement is corroborated by Colonel James 
Campbell, who says: “‘ Lord Wellington, I have reason to believe, ordered 
the 45th Regiment (then under the command of the present Major-General 
Greenwell), such was his opinion of their firmness, at the Battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, to receive in line, and without forming square, the enemy’s cavalry 
then advancing in force towards them, if they should venture to charge. 
The experiment was not, however, made, for the French, I conclude, 
observing such a steady, determined front presented to them, thought it 
wiser to retire, especially as they were at the time suffering severely from 
our cannon; but I have no doubt as to what would have been the result, 
had they ventured to charge.”* 

The 3rd Division remained for some few days after the battle in the 
neighbourhood of Fuentes d’Onor, and later the 45th seems to have returned 
to its former quarters at Nava do Aver. During these days Massena was 
recalled and was succeeded by Marshal Marmont, who had recently been 
created Duke of Ragusa. 

In March of this year Wellington had detached a portion of his army 
to attempt the relief of the fortress of Badajoz, then besieged by the French, 
but the Spanish garrison surrendered on the roth of the month before help 
could arrive. In April, Beresford had moved against the fortress, and 
about the time of the repulse of the French at Fuentes d’Onor, it was 
fully invested and the besieging batteries had been erected. It was now 
learnt that Soult was advancing to raise the siege, and thereupon Wellington, 
placing the bulk of his army in cantonments between Almeida and the 
Spanish frontier, set off to Badajoz to superintend the siege operations, 
leaving orders for the 3rd and 7th Divisions to follow him as speedily as 
possible. The two divisions started on the 14th May, the route being 
through Castello Branco, Villa Velha, where the Tagus was crossed, Niza 
and Portalegre, and “ Picton reached Campo Mayor, in the immediate 
vicinity of Badajoz, on May 24th, having taken ten days only to cross the 
roughest and most thinly populated corner of Portugal. The average of 
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marching had been fifteen miles a day, an excellent rate when the character 
of the roads is taken into consideration.”* Of the marching of the regiments 
composing the 3rd Division, one of the 88th wrote : ¢ ** Then there was that 
first-rate battle regiment, the 45th, a parcel of Nottingham weavers, whose 
sedentary habits would lead you to suppose they could not be prime 
marchers ; but the contrary was the fact, and they marched to the full 
as well as my own corps, which were all Irish save three or four.” 

While the divisions were on the move to Estremadura, Beresford had 
engaged and defeated Soult at Albuera, and the French had fallen back 
to Llerena, leaving the Allies free to prosecute the Siege of Badajoz; while, 
therefore, Beresford slowly followed Soult and watched his movements, 
the 3rd and 7th Divisions were brought up to invest the fortress. 

On the 27th May, Picton’s men crossed the Guadiana and established 
themselves on the left bank, and on the 2nd June the batteries opened 
fire upon the castle and Fort Christoval ; Wellington’s siege material was, 
however, hopelessly inadequate, while there were only twenty-five engineers 
in his whole force; and after the 7th Division had attempted two very 
gallant but quite unsuccessful assaults, Wellington decided, as early as the 
roth June, that the siege must be abandoned, the more that he was aware 
that Marmont and Soult were advancing to raise the siege. On the 17th 
June the allied divisions re-crossed the Guadiana and retired to positions 
along the line Elvas~Campo Mayor—Ouguella, where the army remained 
for some weeks. 

The June Return shows the 45th as very weak, there being present 
at Head-quarters at Campo Mayor 23 Officers, 32 Sergeants, 17 Drummers 
and only 393 other ranks. 

Wellington’s advance into Spain was still rendered impossible by his 
inability to take either of the great fortresses of Badajoz or Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which barred his way; accordingly, about the middle of July he moved 
his main force back towards the Coa and Agueda, and sent the 3rd and 
Light Divisions to blockade Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 18th the 3rd Division 
marched to Costello Branco, and during the next two months Major Lecky 
was in command of the 45th, Major Greenwell being sick, while Lieut. 
Tyler was acting as extra A.D.C. to Picton. 

By the 11th August the French outposts had been driven in and the 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo was established on the south by the Light 
Division at Martiago, the 3rd at Carpio, while the 6th was between Barba 
de Puerca and Nava do Aver, the 7th was between Villa Mayor and Sabugal, 
the 1st was at Peramacor, the 4th at Pedrogao and the 5th about Perales. 
In the middle of September the 3rd Division was holding a position of 
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very considerable extent on the heights of E] Bodon, and on the 22nd 
Marmont effected a junction with the corps of Dorsenne, thus bringing 
up their united forces to some sixty thousand men; and three days later 
the French advanced for the relief of Ciudad Rodrigo, the bulk of their 
cavalry under Montbrun moving along the road running from Ciudad 
Rodrigo past E] Bodon towards Fuente Guinaldo. Montbrun broke through 
the weak cavalry screen in front of him and pressed on up the slope towards 
the scattered battalions of the 3rd Division, to which Wellington had then 
just sent orders to concentrate. “ At the moment,” writes Oman, “ when 
Montbrun broke through the cavalry screen, Picton’s infantry was strung 
out on a front of six miles—the 74th and three companies of the 5/6oth 
were at Pastores near the Agueda, the remainder of Wallace’s brigade ”’ 
(vice Mackinnon on sick leave)—‘‘ the 45th and 88th, was three miles 
south-west of Pastores in the village of El Bodon. Colville’s brigade and 
the Portuguese were equally split up—the 1/5th and 77th, with the 21st 
Portuguese in support, being on high ground across the road from Rodrigo 
to Fuente Guinaldo, in the centre, while the left section of the front of the 
division (94th, 83rd and oth Portuguese) was on lower ground, two miles 
west of Colville in the direction of Campillo.” 

The first fury of the cavalry attack fell upon the 5th and 77th, to whose 
support Picton, who was then himself in the village of El Bodon, moved 
up Wallace’s brigade; but Wellington now sent orders that the 3rd Division 
was to fall back upon Fuente Guinaldo. ‘“‘ For six miles across a perfect 
flat,”’ writes an eyewitness, ‘‘ without the slightest protection from any 
incident of ground, without their artillery, and almost without cavalry, 
did the 3rd Division continue its march. During the whole time the 
French cavalry never quitted them; six guns were taking the division 
in flank and rear, pouring in a shower of round shot, grape and canister. 
This was a trying and pitiable situation for troops to be placed in, but it 
in no way shook their courage or confidence, so far from being dispirited 
or cast down the men were cheerful and gay. ... General Picton con- 
ducted himself with his usual coolness. He rode on the left flank of the 
column, and repeatedly cautioned the different battalions to mind their 
quarter distance and the ‘ tellings-off.’”’ * 

By this time, however, the column was nearing the entrenched camp 
at Fuente Guinaldo, whence fresh troops were issuing to cover the retreating 
division. The French cavalry halted and finally drew off, and half an hour 
later the 3rd Division was in safety. 

The following account of this day’s proceedings is taken from the 
recollections of Private William Brown of the 45th, and though differing 
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in some respects from other narratives it is of interest as coming from the 
man in the ranks. 

“‘On the morning of the 25th the French attacked and drove in the 
light posts on the left of the British lines. ... This morning we were 
not permitted to return to our quarters as we had hitherto done, but, 
making a retrograde movement, were drawn up on a height above Rodrigo, 
with that fortress directly in our front. We soon perceived issuing from 
the town a strong column, consisting of thirty-five squadrons of cavalry, 
followed by fourteen battalions of infantry, the whole supported by eighteen 
pieces of cannon. With this overwhelming force the enemy made a furious 
attack upon the left Brigade of our Division, when the greater part of the 
Portuguese Brigade of Artillery, attached to the Division, was taken. The 
5th Regiment, having made a prompt and gallant charge, retook the cannon, 
along with some prisoners. Finding it impossible to cope with such a force, 
and no reinforcements near, being some leagues in advance of our army, 
we formed squares by regiments and retired unbroken before the enemy. 

“‘A more singular spectacle than that we now exhibited perhaps did 
not present itself during the whole war. While retreating, the French 
advanced corps surrounded us on all sides, but, being inferior in numbers, 
did not dare to attack, only endeavouring to retard our progress as much 
as possible until the main body would come up. They kept so near, how- 
ever, that on riding past one of them struck my elbow with his foot. When 
marching across the plain from El Bodon, the enemy, on a rising ground 
on our right, brought their cannon to bear upon our squares, which annoyed 
us considerably ; but keeping the most admirable order, though for two 
hours surrounded by our enemies, we at last arrived in the vicinity of Fuente 
Guinaldo, when, part of our army having come up, the French fell back. 

“* By this day’s encounter the Division had several killed and wounded, 
while at the same time the enemy carried off a quantity of our stores and 
baggage, together with the greater part of the women belonging to our 
Brigade. Their co-mates, however, did not seem greatly affected at this 
circumstance. The same night when seated round the fire, an Inshman, 
who had lost his wife, being condoled with on the occasion, replied : ‘ Faith, 
Boys, I would not have cared a straw about it at all, at all, but Jenny has 
got my pipe away with her!’’’ 

By the next day, the 26th, the French had concentrated forty thousand 
men in front of the British position at Fuente Guinaldo, but fortunately 
for us did not attack, and during that night Wellington withdrew his army 
to a stronger position in front of Alfayates, where the 3rd and 7th Divisions 
were now in reserve. Of the events of the days immediately following the 
retreat from El Bodon, Private Brown wrote as follows :— 
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“We continued in camp the whole of the next day” (26th) “ during 
which the greater part of our army arrived. It was then expected we 
would engage the enemy, who were still in our view, but when evening 
was come we marched off and continued to retreat the whole night. Next 
morning we halted to cook some victuals. In the midst of all this prepara- 
tion for breakfast, the enemy, whom we imagined had been deceived by 
our nocturnal movements, now menaced us with an immediate attack, 
when we stood to our,arms and were once more obliged to decamp. After 
retreating about half a league, we halted, and, forming line, advanced 
under cover of the artillery which were posted on a height in front of the 
village of Alfeatte (ssc). The enemy sustained this attack with great courage 
and intrepidity, and continued to fight for two hours bravely. At length 
British valour prevailed against all opposition; the French fell back, and 
were pursued by our cavalry and light troops to the banks of the Agueda. 
The enemy then filed off towards Salamanca and Placentia,” and both 
armies now went into cantonments when the campaign of 1811 came to an 
end, so far, at any rate, as the 3rd Division was concerned. 

“‘ At this time,” continued Private Brown, “ our Brigade was quartered 
in a small, mean, dirty village ; and being extremely crowded, our situation 
was very uncomfortable, while our allowance of bread was by no means 
calculated to improve it, being curtailed from 16 oz. to 8, and that of mouldy 
biscuit. 

‘“‘, . . When we had been a few days in quarters, the women, who 
were taken in the late affair at El Bodon, were escorted to our outposts 
by a party of the enemy’s cavalry, and were thus again restored to their 
loving husbands. 

“, . . In a short time our Regiment left this detested village and 
returned to Albegaria where we occupied our former quarters. In Albegaria 
the Regiment remained three months.”’ 

In the retreat from El Bodon the losses sustained by the 3rd Division 
were astonishingly light—less than one hundred and fifty in all and those 
mostly among the 5th and 77th Regiments ; but the only loss in Mackin- 
non’s Brigade was five men missing, and those of the 88th. The Monthly 
Return for the latter part of September, from “‘ Camp near Fuente Guinaldo ”’ 
—no doubt the dirty village mentioned by Brown—gives the following 
information: there were present, 19 Officers, 30 Sergeants, 17 Drummers 
and 386 Rank and File ; there were sick, 6 Officers, 6 Sergeants, 3 Drummers 
and 160 Rank and File ; and there were on command, 4 Officers, 8 Sergeants. 
and 58 Rank and File; while 3 Captains, 7 Lieutenants, 8 Ensigns and 
231 Privates had landed at Lisbon and were then on their way to join. 
The Return was signed by Major Lecky, but there is a note added—“ taken 
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ill after signing return and in consequence of the subsequent movements 
of the army has been left in the rear.’ Captain Lightfoot was then in 
temporary command until relieved in October by Captain Milne. 

Major Lecky must, however, have been back again with the Regiment 
while the army was occupying winter quarters, for Grattan * of the 88th 
mentions him when describing the races, theatricals and concerts, with 
which the British army beguiled those days of comparative peace. He 
writes :— 

“The 3rd Division got up races which were far from bad; amongst 
the jockeys was one, an officer in the Portuguese Service, who, though 
an excellent horseman, was, without exception, the ugliest man in the 
division or, perhaps,inthearmy. Major Lecky of the 45th took the greatest 
dislike to him on this account, and gave him the name of ‘ Ugly Mug’ 
by which cognomen he was after known. Just as the horses were about 
to start for a tolerably heavy stake I went up to Lecky, who was one of 
the most knowing men on our turf: ‘ Well, Lecky,’ said I, ‘ who’s the win- 
ning jockey to-day?’ ‘ Why, look,’ replied he, ‘I’ve laid it on thick 
myself upon Wilde’s horse, Albuquerque, and tortured as I am with this 
infernal attack of gout ’ (to which he was a great martyr), ‘ I have hobbled 
out to witness the race; but, my dear fellow, I don’t care one rush who 
wins, provided Mug loses.’ However, Mug won his race easily, and poor 
Lecky went home quite out of sorts. 

“‘ Whether from the effect of his favourite horse losing, or Mug’s winning, 
or that the exertion was too much for him, I know not, but he was seized 
with a violent attack of gout; towards midnight he was a little more 
composed and had just sunk into a gentle slumber, when he was awoke 
by a young Ensign who had lately joined and who occupied an apartment 
in the house where Lecky was quartered. This officer played a little on 
the violin and had a very good voice; he began to practise both and 
commenced singing the little air in ‘ Paul and Virginia’ of— 


‘Tell her I love her while the clouds drop rain 
Or while there’s water in the pathless main’ ; 


but whether from being imperfect in the song, or that those particular 
lines struck his fancy, he never got beyond them. Lecky became very 
fidgety, every scrape of the violin touched his heart, but in a far different 
manner from that in which it seemed to affect the performer; a quarter 
of an hour passed on and the same lines were repeated ; at last the accom- 
paniment grew fainter and fainter until it died away altogether. 

““ Lecky became composed: ‘ Well!’ exclaimed he, ‘ that young fellow 
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is at rest for the night and soon I hope shall I be,’ and he was beginning 
to settle himself in a more easy posture when the same sounds re-assailed 
him. This was too bad! He sprang out of bed, the perspiration rolling 
in large drops down his forehead ; he rushed to the door of the Ensign’s 
apartment, which he forced at one push, and in a second was standing 
before the astonished musician in his shirt. The fatal words, ‘ Tell her I 
love her’ had just been uttered, and he was preparing to add—‘ while 
the clouds drop rain,’ when Lecky exclaimed, ‘ By God, Sir, I’ll tell her 
anything you wish, if you'll only allow me to sleep for half an hour!’ ”’ 

The officers and men of the regiments composing the Ist Brigade, 3rd 
Division, were not only comrades but friends, and especially strong does 
this feeling appear to have been between the 45th and 88th. Writing of 
the moment at the Battle of Fuentes d’Onor, when the French were holding 
the lower and the British the upper part of the village, Colonel Campbell 
says: “ The 88th, supported by the 45th, was ordered to charge with it 
and drive out the enemy. They soon did so in the usual style of the 3rd 
Division. But I shall ever think with pleasure of the extraordinary eager- 
ness evinced by the 45th to advance to the help of their old friends, the 
Rangers, who on that occasion wanted none. This feeling, however, be- 
tween those two corps in particular, was always most strongly marked 
throughout the whole war, and I have no doubt would be revived if they 
ever met again in presence of an enemy.” 
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CHAPTER X 


1812 
THE STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO AND BADAJOZ 


Russia, withdrew from the Peninsula some twenty thousand of his best 

troops, including the Imperial Guard, but even after the departure 
of these, the French armies greatly outnumbered the forces of the Allies; 
while, however, the latter were more or less concentrated, the French, who 
for some considerable time past had been living on the country, were now 
dispersed over extended districts in order to sustain themselves. 

The French were divided into four armies, distributed as follows: the 
Army of the North under Dorsenne along the River Pisuerga ; the Army 
of Portugal under Marmont in the Valley of the Tagus, but under orders 
to move to Salamanca and Valladolid ; the Army of the South under Soult 
in Andalusia and providing the garrison for Badajoz; and the Army of 
the Centre under King Joseph around Madrid. Ciudad Rodrigo was held 
by a weak French garrison, and it was considered that the Army of the 
North was sufficient to watch it for the present and prevent its being laid 
siege to by Wellington. 

While the British forces were more concentrated than were the French, 
they were also more mobile and better supplied, for the Rivers Douro, 
Mondego and Tagus were all navigable, and allowed the bringing up close 
to the rear of Wellington’s army of the supplies which reached Lisbon 
and Oporto from overseas; and in the plan of campaign for 1812, which 
Wellington for some time past had been maturing, he was counting much 
for success upon his superior mobility. He had made up his mind that the 
first thing to be done was to effect the capture of the fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, and to this end many preparations had secretly 
been made ; a powerful siege train and other necessary materials had been 
embarked at Lisbon, conveyed by sea to Oporto, and brought thence by 
river and road to Lamego and from there to the fortress of Almeida in 
readiness for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. ‘‘ Time was a great object 
to Wellington, as it had become known that Marmont was already on his 
march towards Salamanca, and it was certain that he would endeavour to 
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succour the fortress before the place could be reduced by the regular process 
of a siege, which it had been calculated would occupy twenty-four days.” 

“‘ Wellington,” writes Napier, “ jumped with both feet upon the devoted 
fortress.”’ 

The siege was to be undertaken by the Ist, 3rd, 4th and Light Divisions 
and by Pack’s Portuguese ; on the 1st January Wellington issued his orders 
for the operations, and on the 4th the divisions left their cantonments. 
“‘The morning of the 4th January was dreadfully inauspicious,’ writes 
Grattan of the 88th.* ‘‘ The order for marching arrived at 3 o’clock, and 
we were under arms at 5. The rain fell in torrents, and the village of Aldea 
de Ponte which the brigade of General Mackinnon occupied, was a sea of 
filth ; the snow on the surrounding hills drifted down with the flood and 
nearly choked up the roads and the appearance of the morning was any- 
thing but a favourable omen for us, who had a march of nine leagues to 
make ere we reached the town of Robleda on the River Agueda, which was 
destined to be our resting place for the night. The brigade reached Robleda 
at nine o’clock at night, and our quarters there, which at any time would 
have been considered good, appeared to us after our wretched billets at 
Aldea de Ponte, and the fatigue of a harassing march, sumptuous.” 
Captain Lightfoot of the 45th also writes of the weather in similar terms, 
saying, “‘ we marched on such a day as I have never seen before ; such a 
hurricane of hail, wind and snow, with such piercing cold as the wind rushed 
down the mountains, that men and animals lay promiscuously dead or 
dying on the road.” 

On the morning of the 8th January the fortress was completely invested, 
and from a comparison of the Monthly Returns of the 45th for December, 
1811, and January, 1812, it appears that the following officers of the Regi- 
ment took part in the operations which now followed: Captains G. M. 
Milne, T. Lightfoot, O. Mills, J. Campbell, A. Martin, H. Herrick and R. 
Hardiman; Lieuts. F. Powell, J. H. Reynett, T. B. Costley, W. Persse, 
J. Metcalfe, B. G. Humfrey, C. Barnwell, F. Andrews, H. Philips, J. 
Macpherson, T. Atkins, S. Marsh, H. Forbes, and G. Little; Ensigns A. 
Bell, R. Hill, J. Coghlan, J. Dale, C. Munro, J. Stewart, J. F. Jones, and 
G. McDonnell, and Assistant-Surgeon C. Cook. 

The following description of the fortress is taken from Fortescue, Vol. 
VIII, pages 350, 351 :— 

‘“‘ Ciudad Rodrigo stands on the right or northern bank of the Agueda, 
crowning the summit of a low oval hill which rises to a height of, perhaps, 
150 feet above the water. The city, which is a network of narrow streets, 
is enclosed within a medieval wall thirty-two feet high, and covers, roughly 
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speaking, a quadrilateral, measuring about three furlongs east and west 
by two furlongs north and south. This wall is in turn enclosed by fortifi- 
cations which were then modern, consisting of a fausse-brate, or low rampart, 
with a rivetted ditch, but without a covered way. The whole is constructed 
so far down the slope of the hill as to afford scanty cover to the interior 
wall, and the glacis is so steep as to give but slight protection to the rampart. 
On the southern side towards the river the declivity is almost precipitous ; 
but towards the north the ground descends gradually to a slender rivulet, 
beyond which rises a long, narrow ridge, hardly more than two hundred 
yards from the outer defences. Northward, this ridge, which is called the 
Little Teson, declines again to a second rivulet, from whence the ground 
swells into a second and more commanding height called the Greater Teson, 
rising at six hundred yards’ distance thirteen feet above the level of the 
ramparts ; and accordingly the French had erected upon it a small redoubt. 

*“‘ , . . The redoubt was further supported by a battery of two pieces on 
the flat roof of the convent of San Francisco four hundred yards to east and 
south of it, and by the fortified convent of Santa Cruz about seven hundred 
yards to south and east. Outside the city were two suburbs . . . both 
had been so far strengthened as to be safe against any attack with small 
numbers.” 

Here is Picton’s own account of the operations of the siege: * “‘ We 
were not able to invest the place completely until the morning of the 8th, 
and the advanced work, which covered the point of attack, was very gallantly 
carried by storm early on the same evening ; an event which allowed us to 
open our first parallel within 530 yards of the bastion intended to be 
breached. 

‘The siege was carried on by four divisions alternately twenty-four 
hours each, and we had to march about twelve miles every morning to the 
trenches. The enemy kept up a tremendous fire of shot and shells during 
the whole of the operations; we, however, paid no attention to this, but 
proceeded rapidly to erect our breaching batteries and thereby curtail our 
operations ; there being a probability that Marmont might be able to inter- 
rupt our progress had we prosecuted our attack in a regular manner. On 
the eleventh day ’—the 19th—*" when the 3rd Division had the trenches, 
two breaches were declared practicable and the Light Division was brought 
up to co-operate in the assault, which was determined to take place immedi- 
ately after dark and to commence at 7 o'clock. 

“The 3rd Division made five separate attacks at the same moment— 
four in different parts of the fausse-brate and the fifth on the main breach. 
The enemy kept up a tremendous fire of shot, shells and musketry, and made 
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a show of an obstinate resistance ; but on the forlorn hope of the division 
reaching the foot of the breach, they prematurely sprung their mine, set 
fire to a number of shells which they had arranged for the purpose and 
retired to the entrenchments which they had thrown up on each side and 
in front of the breach. The troops immediately took advantage of the 
explosion, rushed forwards, and possessed themselves of the breach, when 
they were for some minutes exposed to a most destructive fire of grape 
and musketry, until, by scrambling over the parapets they turned the 
entrenchments on both sides and overcame all further resistance. 

“‘ My poor friend, Major-General Mackinnon, a most gallant, intelligent 
officer and estimable man, was killed by an explosion on the breach. 

““ Nothing could exceed the gallantry of the division, and it has most 
deservedly obtained the highest reputation of any division in the army.” 

Captain Campbell writes as follows of the events of the storm of the 
fortress :— 

‘“‘ Upon the night of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo I was in the trenches 
with the 45th Regiment, which was destined to lead the assault of the main 
breach. Whilst waiting for the hour fixed upon for this purpose, an order 
arrived from Sir Thomas Picton to form a forlorn hope. The officers 
commanding companies were, therefore, called together, and desired to 
bring to the head of the column, six men from each for the purpose. They 
soon returned, but to my surprise, unaccompanied by a single soldier, all 
of them declaring that every man present volunteered for the pre-eminence, 
and they wished to know how they were to act, as the oldest soldiers claimed 
it as their right. Well might officers be proud of such men, who could 
evince such a spirit with the breach, I may say, yawning for their destruction. 
The moment for the assault had, however, arrived—no time could be spared, 
the officer commanding knew not well what to do, when the Captain of the 
Grenadiers (now Major Martin), who was there dreadfully wounded, put 
an end to all difficulties, by requesting permission to lead as he stood with 
his company at the head of the column. This was very reluctantly 
acquiesced in, but there was no time to make any other arrangements, 
and thus the Regiment advanced rapidly, but compactly and in perfect 
order, towards the breach. 

“The outer edge of the ditch was soon reached. The 45th, stoutly 
supported by the 88th and 74th, the other fine corpscomposing the leading 
brigade, jumped in upon bags of hay thrown there by the Sappers. At 
that instant, a very loud and prolonged explosion took place, seemingly 
at the very foot of the breach, which, providentially, the Regiment had not 
then reached. This did not even for a moment stop their progress, and 
the rugged breach was ascended under a most destructive fire from all 
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points. Many brave men had already fallen. The enemy's fire continued 
to be most ruinous, and to our horror we saw that the breach was completely 
cut off, and that there was no possibility of advancing and descending into 
the city. The left was first tried, but in vain; and although the loss of 
officers and men of the Brigade, but especially of the leading regiment, 
was very great, yet no one supposed that retracing our steps could even 
be thought of. I had just made my way back, but with great difficulty, 
from the left of the breach, when I met General Mackinnon, who commanded 
the Brigade, and who had, by some means or other, contrived to get through 
the dense crowd below ; and though I tried, amidst the uproar, to make 
him understand how we were situated and that we could not gain ground 
to the left, yet he seemingly did not understand me, and went on in that 
direction. Whilst thus situated, another and a most dreadful explosion 
took place, which shook the ramparts like a powerful earthquake, and 
destroyed General Mackinnon and most of those who followed him. 

‘“‘ A short but fearful pause issued, when Brigade-Major Wylde suddenly 
appeared, coming greatly animated from the right, and, pointing in that 
direction, all followed him with loud cheers, and I will venture to say that 
he was the first man who that night entered Ciudad Rodrigo. In their 
hurry in falling back from the breach, the French had not had time to 
remove a few planks laid across the cut to our right, and more were found 
on the other side; and thus by unflinching and persevering gallantry on 
the part of the leading brigade of the 3rd Division, under a most appalling 
fire, the city was carned.” 

Captain Lightfoot of the 45th, writing home an account of the storm, 
says :— 

“The Light Division was to scale the walls by ladders on the left of 
the breach; General Colville’s brigade to scale on the right of it, and 
General Mackinnon’s brigade, with the 45th, 74th and 88th, to ascend the 
breach, preceded by the light companies of the Brigade. Here I was 
destined to lead a storming party with my company, preceded only by the 
Forlorn Hope, consisting of ten file; we quickly ascended the breach and 
such a slaughter commenced! The enemy had cut off the breach by a 
deep ditch and parapet. To descend into the body of the place was impos- 
sible, owing to the perpendicular depth of the fall from the ramparts, and 
the masses of ruins which lay scattered there. About twenty yards in 
our front were the enemy posted behind the low wall, keeping up an in- 
cessant fire of musketry and canister. The men fell in heaps; but, in 
the meantime, the other troops, having successfully scaled the wall to right 
and left, the enemy fled, firing as they went two mines between them and 
us, by which many were blown to atoms. We now let each other down 
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into the interior of the place, and charged through the whole town, but 
the enemy had hid himself in the houses to escape from immediate slaughter. 
Many were afterwards made prisoners, so that they suffered greatly in 
either killed or wounded, but our loss is also very great. Four of my sub- 
alterns were killed. I was near losing my leg, a ball having struck me 
just above the ankle, but was turned by the spur of my boot and left no 
more than a rent in my trousers.” 

Then the man in the ranks—Private William Brown, 45th—writes that, 
‘‘the 3rd Division, under General Picton, was destined to storm the breach. 
On debouching from the trench the enemy received us with a most galling 
fire of musketry, round shot and bombs; notwithstanding, we advanced 
at double quick time to the outer ditch and were about to leap into it, when 
a magazine near the breach blew up with a tremendous explosion, by which 
a great number of our men were blown to pieces. By this dreadful catas- 
trophe I lost my eyelashes, which were completely singed, and my whole 
face was scorched by the sulphurous flame. For a few seconds I was 
deprived of the power of vision, and in this state was pushed into the ditch 
by the troops that now came rolling in like a flood. We then ascended 
the breach amidst a shower of earth, stones, bones and rubbish, which had 
been raised and whirled into the air by the explosion. After an arduous 
contest the rampart was gained, when the enemy retired to the adjoining 
houses and commenced firing from the windows, while a strong body of 
them remained on the street. These were charged by our men in the 
square, or market-place, where they were met by another party, pursued 
by the Light Division. On perceiving themselves surrounded they threw 
down their arms.” 

The losses incurred by the British during the assault cannot be con- 
sidered heavy, being under five hundred killed and wounded ; those in the 
45th were: Captain Hardiman, Lieut. Persse and Ensign Bell, one sergeant, 
one drummer and fourteen rank and file killed, Captains Milne and Martin, 
Lieuts. Humfrey and Philips, two sergeants, one drummer and thirty- 
three other ranks wounded. 

The death of Captain Hardiman seems to have been universally regretted, 
and Napier writes that “ Three generals and seventy other officers had fallen, 
yet the soldiers, fresh from the strife, only talked of Hardiman ”’; and of 
him his friend, Grattan of the 88th, tells us: ‘‘ At length I reached the 
grand breach—it was covered with many officers and soldiers ; of the former, 
amongst others was my old friend Hardiman of the 45th, and Lieutenant 
William Persse of the same Regiment. . . . Hardiman, the once cheerful, 
gay Bob Hardiman, lay on his back; half of his head was carried away 
by one of those discharges of grape from the flank guns at the breach, 
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which were so destructive to us in our advance ; his face was perfect, and 
even in death presented its wonted cheerfulness. Poor fellow! he died 
without pain and regretted by all who knew him; his gaiety of spirit 
never for an instant forsook him. Up to the moment of the assault he 
was the same pleasant Bob Hardiman who delighted everybody by his 
anecdotes, and none more than my old Corps, although many of his jokes 
were at our expense. When we were within a short distance of the breach, 
as we met, he stopped for an instant to shake hands. ‘ What’s that you 
have hanging over your shoulder ? ’ said he, as he spied a canteen of rum 
which I carried. ‘A little rum, Bob,’said I. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I’ll change 
my breath; and take my word for it that in less than five minutes some 
of the subs. will be scratching a captain’s ——, for there will be wigs on the 
green!’ He took a mouthful of rum, and taking me by the hand, squeezed 
it affectionately, and in ten minutes afterwards he was a corpse ! 

“The appearance of Persse was quite different from his companion ; 
ten or a dozen grape shot pierced his breast, and he lay, or rather sat, 
beside his friend like one asleep, and his appearance was that of a man 
upwards of sixty, though his years did not number twenty-five.” 

In a Divisional Order dated 20th January, Picton announced that “‘ by 
the gallant manner in which the breach was last night carried by storm, 
the 3rd Division has added much credit to its military reputation and has 
rendered itself the most conspicuous corps in the British Army.” 

Nor was Wellington behindhand in his praise of General Picton’s men : 
“It is but justice also to the 3rd Division,”’ he wrote in his despatch, “ to 
report that the men who performed the sap belonged to the 45th, 74th and 
88th Regiments, under the command of Captain Macleod, R.E., Captain 
Thompson, 74th Regiment, Lieut. Beresford, 88th Regiment, and Lieut. 
Metcalfe, 45th Regiment ; and they distinguished themselves not less in 
the storming of the place than they had in the performance of their laborious 
duty during the siege ”’ ; while he also mentions “ the conduct of all parts 
of the 3rd Division in these operations, which they performed with so much 
gallantry on the evening of the roth in the dark.” 

In the above-mentioned Divisional Order General Picton specially 
mentioned ‘‘ Captain Milne of the 45th Regiment for the able support of 
the attack,”” and added that “‘ the Lieutenant-General promised the flank 
companies one guinea a man in case they were the first to carry the breach ; 
but as, from unforeseen circumstances, it fell to the lot of the above regi- 
ments, already mentioned, the sum, which would have amounted to about 
three hundred pounds (£300) will be divided proportionably among the 
British Regiments of the 3rd Division, who will do the Lieutenant-General 
the honour to drink to the future success of the 3rd Division.” 
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Immediately upon the capture of the fortress there followed a terrible 
scene of riot and pillage, numbers of the men dispersing in all directions 
in search of plunder, while the officers did all they could to collect and dis- 
cipline their soldiers ; and General Picton fiew from place to place and street 
to street, his voice being heard above the din “ with the power of twenty 
trumpets, proclaiming damnation to everybody,” and calling upon the 
maddened soldiers to remember that “ they were men—and Englishmen— 
not savages.” 

Two of the 45th—an officer and a private soldier—who were present 
at the storm of Ciudad Rodrigo, have left us their impressions of all that 
came to pass when the fortress was won. Captain James Campbell tells 
us in the book from which many extracts have already been taken that, 
“‘a great part of the Regiment had been got together, by the officers’ exer- 
tions, in a huge building in which they posted themselves immediately 
after the city was gained. The officers had begun to flatter themselves, 
and even to say to each other that the Corps would surely, in this instance, 
gain great credit for its proper behaviour ; but while some watched one 
door, and all thought they had the soldiers secure for once and out of harm’s 
way, they almost all contrived to escape by another, and the officers, how- 
ever zealous, had nothing for it but to arm themselves with patience and 
resignation. Nevertheless, several of them were ordered out into the 
streets to endeavour to bring back the stragglers, but the horrors witnessed, 
and which could not by any means be prevented, were beyond belief or 
description. 

“‘T well remember looking on in dismay at a party of these madmen, 
belonging to all the corps engaged, sitting round a table in a large house, 
carousing, singing, cheering and firing off their muskets. The windows 
were all open, so that we could see everything that was going forward, for 
the house was in a blaze about them. I called aloud, and did everything 
possible to induce them to come out, but all in vain; they neither listened 
to me nor to several other officers who were equally exerting themselves to 
save them, and we even ran great risks of being shot by these idiots, who 
continued drinking, singing, firing and cheering, and in which delightful 
occupation they were most cordially joined by some of the French garrison. 
This noise, however, and the reports of their muskets suddenly ceased ; the 
roof of the building had fallen in and they were all swallowed up amidst 
the ruins.” 

Private William Brown of the 45th also describes some of the scenes he 
witnessed : ‘‘ No sooner was the enemy disarmed than all seemed intent on 
having something for their trouble. The houses, which were in general 
shut up, were soon broken open to the ruin of the terrified inhabitants, who 
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stood aghast while they saw their houses pillaged and their property carried 
away by their friends, the generous British. Some, more outrageous than 
the rest, proceeded even to greater extremities by insulting the men and 
subjecting the wretched females to that which to mention would make 
humanity shudder and wound the delicate ear of virtue. All order and 
subordination for the time being lost, I spent the early part of the night 
in rambling the streets, which were crowded with our men, many of whom 
were deeply intoxicated. Others, more provident, or perhaps more cove- 
tous and rapacious, groaned under loads of spoil, which to any but them- 
selves appeared vain as they were not able to carry them off. 

“ At last, getting among some of our company, I entered a house with 
them, the inhabitants of which were absent, having most probably fied 
from the horror of the time. There not being sufficient room for us on the 
hearth, a fire was kindled in the midst of the apartment, around which we 
got seated, and being supplied with abundance of brandy and wine, which 
was brought up in large water buckets from a cellar immediately under- 
neath, we all got as merry and as happy as belted knights. Neither was 
cooking forgot—materials for which lay around in abundance. A quantity 
of flour was made into cakes, each something more than an inch thick, and 
laid on the fire to harden. A large brass kettle full of rice was likewise 
put on to boil with a variety of other things. In the midst of all this pre- 
paration for festivity, the floor, which was composed of wood, gave way, 
when, as if by enchantment, the fire and all that was on it disappeared. 
All who were able made a scramble for the door, which having gained, they 
looked back with astonishment at the sudden change of affairs. Those 
that were left on the floor, insensible to the danger they were in, were seized 
by the heels and dragged out, their heads coming thump on the steps as 
they descended the stairs. Next morning, we assembled on the camp 
ground and about midday returned to our quarters.” 

Wellington now turned his attention towards Badajoz and was in hopes 
that by making his preparations rapidly and secretly, and by concealing 
his movements, it might be possible for him to reach the neighbourhood 
of the fortress before Marmont and Soult could join their forces and so 
oblige him to raise the siege. Before making any forward move Wellington 
had also to see that Ciudad Rodrigo was suitably garrisoned and provisioned, 
and to make proper arrangements for the supply of his troops on the march. 
A pontoon train for the passage of the Guadiana was sent by water from 
Lisbon to Abrantes, where carts were held in readiness to convey it by 
land to Elvas; here fascines and gabions were prepared; and finally a 
siege train was embarked at Lisbon in ships said to be bound for Oporto, 
but when at sea their course was altered, and, sailing south, the siege material 
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was landed at Setuval, whence boats brought it to Alcacer do Sol, and carts 
from there on to Elvas. 

While these preparations were in progress the army had remained on 
the Coa, and it was not until the 9th March that the troops began to move 
forward, being concentrated near Elvas by the 16th. 

The 1st Brigade of the 3rd Division was now commanded by General 
Kempt vice Mackinnon killed in action. 

On the 16th Marshal Beresford crossed the Guadiana by a pontoon bridge 
about four miles to the west of Badajoz, which was at once invested by the 
Light, 3rd and 4th Divisions; while other divisions under Generals Graham 
and Hill were, as Oman says, “‘ keeping the peace for Wellington in southern 
and eastern Estremadura.”’ 

The fortress of Badajoz lies on the left bank of the Guadiana which 
varied here from three to five hundred yards in width. On the left bank 
of the river, to the south and south-west, were two detached works known 
as the Pardaleras and the Picurina, the latter a strong redoubt ; the castle 
of the fortress was on the north upon rising ground near the junction of the 
River Rivillas with the Guadiana, and opposite to it, but on the nght bank 
of the Guadiana, was Fort Christobal, a very powerful redoubt, also on 
high ground and communicating with the left bank by a bridge to the west. 
Badajoz was defended by a garrison of some five thousand men under 
General Phillipon, an able commander. 

It was determined to lay siege first to the Picurina Redoubt, and that 
captured, to carry on the approaches from there. 

Ground was broken on the night of the 17th March, and during that 
night, the whole of the next day and the night of the 18th, the work was 
carried on in heavy rain and the first parallel was drawn out and a site 
traced for two batteries, from which it was intended to open fire upon and 
breach the Picurina. On the afternoon of the rgth, under cover of a dense 
fog, two parties of French infantry made sudden attacks upon the men 
working on the right and left of the parallel. This affair is described as 
follows by Private Brown, 45th :— 

“On the roth, as I lay on the tent floor, I heard an unusual firing at 
the works, and the cry of ‘ Sortie, a sortie’ was heard from all quarters. 
Immediately standing to our feet, every man seized his pouch and musket, 
and without orders, rushed to the works. The enemy consisted of two 
thousand men, part of whom had actually entered the trenches. Amongst 
the rest, I perceived one fellow, a grenadier, with a handful of iron rods and 
a hammer, with which, no doubt, it was intended to spike our cannon, but 
they were soon driven into the town with considerable loss, when a heavy 
cannonade was commenced from the ramparts. On leaving the trenches, 
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a man of our company had a narrow escape from a cannon ball which 
passed over his head, so near that it took away the crown of his cap as 
neatly as if it had been done with a knife, and so dexterously that his cap 
was not removed from his head.” 

It is evident that some of the 45th were present this day in the left 
trenches, for Grattan tells us that * ‘‘ Lieutenant D’Arcy of the 88th and 
Lieutenant White of the 45th pursued them ” (the French) ‘ almost to the 
glacis of the town; and had the movement been foreseen, there can be 
little hazard in saying that, with a sufficient supply of ladders at the moment, 
the Fort of Picurina could have been carried by the workmen alone, so 
great was their enthusiasm, with a less loss of lives than it cost us (after six 
days’ labour) on the 25th. The sortie had been well repulsed at this point, 
but higher up, on the right, we were not so fortunate; the workmen were 
surprised, and, in addition to the injury inflicted on the works, a great loss 
of officers and men was sustained before the covering party reached the 
spot. ... The sortie being at length repulsed, and order once more 
restored, the works in the trenches were continued under a torrent of rain 
and fire of artillery. Lieutenant White of the 45th, who had been much 
distinguished in the batteries, was struck by a shell (without a fuse) on the 
head, which killed him on the spot ; he was reading a book at the moment, 
and Lieutenant Cotton of the 88th, who was sitting beside him, was so 
covered with his blood, that it was thought at first he had been frightfully 
wounded.”’ 

Grattan’s account is so circumstantial that he is probably correct in his 
statement as to the date, manner and occasion of Lieut. White’s death ; 
but in Wellington’s despatches this officer is shown as being among the 
casualties in the 45th between the 31st March and 2nd April, when these are 
stated to have been “one lieutenant killed; one sergeant, two rank and 
file wounded.” 

Late on the 24th March the weather improved, and during the night 
that followed six batteries were completed and armed with twenty-eight 
heavy guns, thirteen of these opening against Fort Picurina, and by the fire 
of these the parapet was so greatly damaged that an assault was determined 
upon. This was carried out on the night of the 25th by five hundred men 
drawn from the 74th, 83rd and 88th Regiments, who captured the fort after 
a struggle of something under an hour’s duration, but with a loss of three 
hundred and fifty of their number. 

Three new batteries were now established, one to breach the face of the 
bastion known as La Trinidad, one directed against the flank of that called 
Santa Maria, and the third firing upon the curtain between these two; and 


* Adventures with The Connaught Rangers, pp. 179-181. 
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these being all reported practicable, the assault was ordered for ro o’clock 
on the night of the 6th April. As in the case of the assault upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo, time for Wellington was a matter of vital importance, since Soult 
was coming up from Seville, while Marmont was threatening Ciudad Rodrigo 
from Salamanca. 

‘“‘ The duties in the trenches were conducted by Major-General Colville, 
Major-General Bowes and Major-General Kempt, under the superintendence 
of Lieut.-General Picton. When General Kempt was on duty in the 
trenches, his vigilance was proverbial with the soldiers of the working 
parties— ‘ Work away, Boys, there’s One above sees all!’ The generals 
were all indefatigable, each remaining on duty twelve hours in the trenches 
and were in great danger. General Picton narrowly escaped destruction 
by a shell which fell upon a man’s head in the trench, near No. 3 Battery, 
and exploding at the moment, scattered the man in fragments to the winds.’’* 

The several columns of assault were to form up behind the Picurina 
Hill, the Light Division attacking the breach on the flank of the bastion 
of Santa Maria, the 4th Division the breach in the bastion of La Trinidad, 
the 5th was to carry the bastion of St. Vincente on the west side by escal- 
ade, while the 3rd was to capture the castle by escalade and then fall upon 
the rear of the defenders of the breaches. The following were the orders for 
the 3rd Division :— 

‘“‘ The attack of the Castle to be by escalade. ... The troops for the 
storm of the Castle, consisting of the 3rd Division of Infantry, should move 
out from the right of the first parallel at a little before 10 o’clock, but not 
to attack till 10 o’clock. 

“They should cross the River Rivillas below the broken bridge over 
that river, and attack that part of the Castle which is on the right, looking 
from the trenches, and in the rear of the great battery constructed by the 
enemy to fire on the bastion of La Trinidad. 

““ Having arrived within the Castle, and being secured in the possession 
of it, parties must be sent to the left along the rampart to fall on the rear 
of those defending the great breach in the bastion of La Trinidad, and to 
communicate with the right of the attack on that bastion. 

** The troops for this attack must have all the long ladders in the Engineers’ 
Park, and six of the lengths of the Engineers’ ladders. They must be 
attended by twelve carpenters with axes and by six miners with crowbars, 
etc.” 

The author of the Life of Sty Thomas Picton states that, in the original 
plan of attack, the 3rd Division was intended to have made a feint only 
against the Castle, as Wellington doubted the practicability of a successful 

* McCarthy, Recollections of the Storming of the Castle of Badajos, p. 33. 
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escalade at this point ; and it was only in consequence of Picton’s repre- 
sentations and arguments that the intended feint was turned into a real 
assault. ‘“‘ This determination,’ the writer very rightly remarks, ‘‘ decided 
the fate of Badajoz.”’ 

“Every student of the Peninsular War,’’ says Oman, “ knows the 
unexpected result of the storm; the regular assault on the breaches failed 
with awful loss—over one man in four of those engaged—but all the three 
subsidiary attacks, on San Roque, the Castle and San Vincente, succeeded 
in the most brilliant style, so that Badajoz was duly taken, but not in the 
way that Wellington intended.” 

Lieut. Grattan of the 88th describes the opening of the attack of the 
3rd Division :— . 

“* All was now in readiness. It was twenty-five minutes past nine ; the 
soldiers—unencumbered with their knapsacks, their stocks off, their shirt 
collars unbuttoned, their trousers tucked up to the knee, their tattered 
jackets, so worn out as to render the regiment they belonged to barely 
recognizable, their huge whiskers and bronzed faces, which several hard- 
fought campaigns had changed from their natural hue—but, above all, 
their self-confidence, devoid of boast or bravado, gave them the appearance 
of what they in reality were—an invincible host. 

“The Division now moved forward in one solid mass—the 45th leading, 
followed closely by the 88th and 74th; the brigade of Portuguese, con- 
sisting of the 9th and 21st Regiments of the Line, under Colonel de 
Champlemond, were next; while the 5th, 77th, 83rd and g4th under 
Colonel Campbell brought up the rear. Their advance was undisturbed 
until they reached the Rivillas; but at this spot some fire-balls, which 
the enemy threw out, caused a great light, and the 3rd Division, four 
thousand strong, was to be seen from the ramparts of the Castle. The 
soldiers, finding they were discovered, raised a shout of defiance, which 
was responded to by the garrison, and in a moment afterwards every gun 
that could be brought to bear against them was in action; but, no way 
daunted by the havoc made in his ranks, Picton, who had just then joined 
his soldiers, forded the Rivillas knee-deep, and here he saw the work that 
was cut out for him, for he no longer fought in darkness, The vast quantity 
of combustible matter which out-topped this stupendous defence was in a 
blaze, and the flames which issued forth on every side lighted not only 
the ramparts and the ditch, but the plain that intervened between them and 
the Rivillas. A host of veterans crowned the wall, all armed in a manner 
as imposing as novel; each man had beside him eight loaded firelocks ; 
while at intervals, and proportionably distributed, were pikes of an enor- 
mous length, with crooks attached to them, for the purpose of grappling 
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with the ladders. The top of the wall was covered with rocks of ponderous 
size, only requiring a slight push to hurl them upon the heads of our soldiers, 
and there was a sufficiency of hand-grenades and small shells at the dis- 
posal of the men that defended this point to have destroyed the entire of 
the besieging army ; while on the flanks of each curtain, batteries, charged 
to the muzzle with grape and case shot, either swept away entire sections 
or disorganized the ladders as they were about to be placed; and an inces- 
sant storm of musketry, at the distance of fifteen yards, completed the 
resources the enemy brought into play, which, as may be seen, were of vast 
formidableness. 

“To oppose this mass of various and heterogeneous congregation of 
missiles Picton had nothing to depend upon for success but his tried and 
invincible old soldiers—he relied firmly upon their devoted courage, and 
he was not disappointed.’ 

Private William Brown, 45th, states that “ our Regiment, being on the 
right of the Division, might be termed the Forlorn Hope, and suffered 
accordingly. The point at which we descended into the ditch was between 
two bastions, from both of which we experienced a most dreadful fire of 
musketry, while from the body of the wall the enemy continued to pour, 
by means of boards placed on the parapet, whole showers of grenades, 
which they arranged in rows, and, being lighted with a match, the whole 
was upset, exploding amongst us in the ditch with horrid destruction. 
Coils of rope, in a friable state, strongly impregnated with tar, pitch and 
oil, were likewise employed by the enemy as a means of annoyance, which 
completely answered the purpose intended by scorching and scalding 
numbers in a dreadful manner. ... The ladders, by some mistake, were 
not brought up in time, and the period passed while waiting for them I 
shall never forget.”’ 

When these at last arrived, Captain McCarthy of the 50th Foot, who was 
employed as an Assistant Engineer, called out, ‘‘‘ Up with the ladders!’ 
‘What! Up here ?’ cried a brave officer of the 45th. ‘ Yes,’ was replied, 
and all seizing the ladders, pulled and pushed each other with them up 
the aclivity of the mound as the shortest way to its summit. The above 
officer and a Major of Brigade laboriously assisted in raising the ladders 
against the wall, when the fire was so destructive that with difficulty five 
ladders were reared on the mound, and I arranged the troops on them 
successively according to my instructions. ... Four of my ladders with 
troops on them, and an officer on the top of each, were broken succes- 
sively near the upper ends, and slided into the angle of the abutment— 
dreadful their fall and appalling their appearance at daylight. ... On 
the remaining ladder was no officer, but a private soldier at the top, in 
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attempting to go over the wall, was shot in the head as soon as he appeared 
above the parapet, and tumbled backwards to the ground ; when the next 
man, 45th Regiment,* to him, upon the ladder instantly sprang over. If 
he was not killed, he certainly deserved a Crown of Glory in this world, and 
if he was killed, and brave soldiers are favoured in heaven, he there, no 
doubt, received his reward. ... The circumstance of the ladders being 
broken, delayed the escalades in this part a short time, until the ladders 
were replaced, so as to reach near the top of the wall, which enabled the 
troops to pass over.”’ 

Private Brown’s story corroborates much of the above, for he says :— 

“‘Our men rushed up the ladders with the greatest impetuosity, but 
when near the top the whole broke down, and all that were on them were 
precipitated on the points of their comrades’ bayonets, by which many 
received their death. We were then ordered to unfix our bayonets and 
sling the firelocks on our shoulders, which being done and a number of 
ladders brought, we immediately began to ascend. The ladder I chanced 
to be on was laid to the bottom of an embrasure, in which were a number 
of the enemy ready to receive us, and in front of them stood an officer with 
a pistol in each hand ready cocked. On the ladder a Grenadier officer of 
our Regiment preceded us, who, when his head was nearly on a line with 
the enemy’s feet, was fired at by the officer in front. Missing the contents 
of the pistol he instantly gave his opponent a back-slap across the legs with 
his sabre, who fell over into the ditch. Our officer then leapt into the 
embrasure, cutting down all that opposed him, and was immediately 
followed by the men, who became directly masters of the rampart. The 
enemy retired beyond the court of the Castle to a gateway that communi- 
cated with the town, where a number of prisoners were taken.” 

Happily, we learn the name of the officer of the Grenadier Company 
of the 45th from the following: f ‘ One of the first to make the daring 
ascent was Lieutenant Macpherson of the 45th, closely followed by Sir 
Edward Pakenham.{ He arrived unharmed to within a few rounds of the 
top, when he discovered that the ladder was about three feet too short. 
Still undaunted, he called loudly to those below to raise it more perpendicu- 
larly ; and, while he, with great exertion, pushed it from the wall at the 
top, the men, with a loud cheer, brought it nearer at the base; but this 
was done so suddenly that Macpherson was even with the rampart before 
he could prepare for defence, and he saw a French soldier deliberately 
point his musket against his body; and, without having the least power 


* According to Dalbiac this would appear to have been Corporal Kelly, 45th. 

t Life of Sir Thomas Picton, Vol. II, pp. 98-100. 

{ This appears to be an error; it was Sir Hercules Pakenham, the A.A. General of the 
3rd Division, and not Sir Edward, who was wounded at Badajoz. 
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.to strike it aside, the man fired. The ball struck one of the Spanish silver 

buttons on his waistcoat, which it broke in half; this changed its deadly 
direction and made it glance off ; not, however, before it had broken two 
ribs, the fractured part of one being pressed in upon his lungs so as almost 
to stop respiration. Still, he did not fall, but contrived to hold on by the 
upper round of the ladder, conscious that he was wounded, but ignorant 
to what extent. He could not, however, advance. Pakenham strove to 
pass him, but in the effort was also severely wounded. Almost at the same 
moment the ladder broke; destruction seemed inevitable, for a chevaux-de- 
frise of bayonets was beneath. But even at such a moment as this their 
presence of mind was unshaken; Pakenham, taking the hand of the 
wounded Macpherson, said, ‘God bless you, my dear fellow, we shall meet 
again.’ And they did meet again, but not where Pakenham meant, for 
they both still live. 

“‘ Macpherson contrived, by getting to the back of the ladder, to descend 
to the ditch in safety, where he lay for a short time insensible. When 
reason returned, he found himself attended by two of his men, one sup- 
porting his head upon his knees, and the other holding a cup of chocolate 
to his lips; the shots were ploughing up the ground in every direction 
around them; but, unmoved and unhurt, they continued their friendly 
occupation. Macpherson made a violent effort to rise, during which the 
bone which had been pressing on his lungs was forced from its place, and 
he obtained instant relief. He arose and again mounted a ladder, but 
the walls were now gained; he, therefore, directed his steps towards the 
tower, on which in the morning he had seen the French flag waving in 
proud defiance ; his object was to gain it. But all was now confusion and 
slaughter ; the enemy continued to defend every tenable post, and they 
were being bayonetted by the infuriated soldiers without mercy. ‘I at 
length ’—to use his own words,—‘ found my way to the tower, when I 
perceived the sentry still at his post. With my sword drawn, I seized him 
and desired him in French to show me the way to the Colour. He replied, 
‘* Je ne sais pas.” I upon this gave him aslight cut across the face, saying 
at the same time, “‘ Vous le savez a présent ’’ ; on which he dashed his arms 
upon the ground and, striking his breast, said, as he raised his head and 
pointed to his heart—‘‘ Frappez! Je suis Francais!’’ his manner at the 
same time indicating that the Colour was there. I could not wait to provide 
for the safety of this brave fellow, so I called out loudly for a non-commis- 
sioned officer to take charge of him, so that he should not be hurt. One 
stepped forward, when, giving him instructions to protect the gallant 
soldier, I ascended the tower; but my precaution was vain, for I after- 
wards discovered that the noble fellow was amongst the slain.’ 
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“‘ Macpherson was rewarded upon reaching the top of the tower by 
finding the French Colour still floating in the breeze. He instantly took 
it down; when, for lack of anything else, he took off his red jacket, and 
hoisted it on the staff as an honourable substitute for the British flag.” 

General Kempt had been wounded very early in the action, and General 
Picton was hit in the groin just as his men arrived at the foot of the ram- 
parts, but he very speedily recovered himself to some extent and continued 
to direct the attack from the ditch, being unable to ascend the ladders and 
enter the Castle. In almost every other direction the assault had failed, 
and Wellington was upon the point of ordering the retreat to be sounded. 
At this moment “ an officer rode up at speed—it was Picton’s confidential 
aide-de-camp. ‘ Who’s that ?’ said the chief in his usual sharp but firm 
tone. ‘ Lieutenant Tyler’ (45th Regiment), was the reply. ‘ Ah, Tyler— 
well?’ observed his lordship. ‘General Picton has taken the Castle, my 
lord,’ said Tyler. ‘Then the place is ours,’ remarked Wellington; and 
Tyler was immediately ordered to return to Picton with directions to keep 
possession of the Castle at all hazards. Tyler hastened back ; but Picton, 
never for one moment forgetting or misunderstanding the spirit of his 
instructions, had already ordered parties to proceed along the ramparts to 
the breaches.” 

The French, however, continued to make an obstinate resistance, and 
fresh troops had to be brought up to hold the Castle; finally, however, 
French resistance collapsed, the Light and Fourth Divisions entered by the 
breaches unopposed, and at 6 o’clock in the evening General Phillipon 
surrendered the fortress. 

The twenty-one days that the siege lasted cost the Allies nearly five 
thousand of all ranks in killed and wounded, and of this number nearly 
three-quarters fell in the actual assault ; six generals were wounded, two 
of these—Picton and Kempt—belonging to the 3rd Division, and Colonel 
Wallace of the 88th then assumed command of the 1st Brigade, while Lieut.- 
Colonel Forbes of the 45th took over that of the 3rd Brigade as a temporary 
measure. The loss in the 3rd Division during the assault was not heavy 
considering the results achieved, amounting to some five hundred British 
and two hundred Portuguese. 

Napier, in his History of the War in the Peninsula, tells us that ‘‘ When 
the extent of the night’s havoc was made known to Lord Wellington the 
firmness of his nature gave way for a moment, and the pride of con- 
quest yielded to a passionate outburst of grief for the loss of his gallant 
soldiers.” 

The following officers of the 45th appear to have taken part in the Siege 
of Badajoz: Major and Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel T. Forbes, Major L. Greenwell ; 
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Captain T. Lightfoot (wounded), O. Mills, J. O’Flaherty (wounded), J. 
Campbell,* H. M. Herrick (wounded), and B. Purefoy; Lieuts. E. Hackett, 
F. Powell (wounded), J. H. Reynett (wounded), T. B. Costley, B. White 
(killed), J. Metcalfe (wounded three times), B. G. Humfrey, C. Barnwell, 
F. Andrews (wounded), J. Tyler (A.D.C. to General Picton), J. Macpherson 
(wounded), T. Atkins (killed), H. S. Marsh (wounded), H. Forbes, J. Coghlan, 
and G. Little ; Ensigns J. Dale (wounded), C. Munro (wounded), W. Hunt, 
J. Stewart, R. Hill, J. F. Jones (wounded), G. Gollands (died of wounds), 
J. Yates, and G. McDonnell; Paymaster L. Dalhunty, Quartermaster 
Walsh, and Assistant-Surgeons C. Cook and H. H. Radford. 

The strength of the ‘ other ranks ” of the Regiment on the 25th March, 
when the siege had barely commenced and casualties had been few, was 
33 Sergeants, 17 Drummers and 470 Rank and File, and of these during the 
siege and storm one Sergeant—H. Badcock—and 27 men were killed, rr 
Sergeants, 1 Drummer, and 102 Rank and File were wounded, and 3 men 
were missing. 

Lieut.-Colonel Forbes was “‘ mentioned ” in Lord Wellington’s despatch, 
in which the Commander of the Forces stated that “ the officers and troops 
of the 3rd Division have distinguished themselves as usual in these 
operations.”’ 

Unfortunately, the soldiers who had behaved so magnificently during 
the siege, gave themselves up on the capture of the town to a very orgy of 
pillage. ‘‘ When the garrison surrendered,” writes Private William Brown, 
“leave for two hours was given us to go to the town, camp or wherever we 
pleased, but the town was universally preferred. All rushed to the gate 
that communicated with it, which caused a deal of noise and squabbling, 
for the enemy had built up the gateway as a means of defence, leaving only 
a narrow passage through which but one man could pass at a time. They 
all, however, got to the town soon enough for the poor inhabitants, who were 
by many of our men shamefully and barbarously treated. There was not, 
I believe, a house in the whole town that was not ransacked from top to 
bottom—murder, rape and robbery were committed with the greatest 
impunity. The first building I entered was a church, which the French 
had occupied as a provision store, and was at the time well filled with bags 
of flour, bread, biscuit and leaf tobacco. On one side were piled casks of 
liquor to the very roof. Each soldier, as he entered, seized one for himself, 
and, having set it on one end, staved in the other with the butt of his fire- 
lock, then knelt down and drank what he pleased, which, in many cases, 
was not alittle. Ina short time, numbers got intoxicated, when all became 


* During the latter part of the siege Captain Campbell was Brigade-Major rst Brigade, 
3rd Division. 
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confusion and uproar. The casks were upset, and the liquor poured on the 
floor until the church was nearly knee-deep, into which some in their folly 
threw themselves, that they might have it to say they had swum in rum, 
brandy and wine. 

‘“‘ During the day I entered many genteel houses, all full of our men 
who were busy pillaging; and what could not be carried away they, in 
mere wantonness, destroyed. But all this was harmless, and might be 
termed as nothing when contrasted with some of the atrocities perpetrated 
in this devoted town. . .. Determined to leave such a scene of riot and 
outrage, I proceeded along the street, in which were exhibited every crime 
that could render man contemptible and disgrace human nature. At last 
arriving at the ground of the preceding night’s encounter, a very different 
scene presented itself from that which I had just left. There lust and rapine 
were perpetrating every crime, and at the moment trampling upon every 
principle sacred and civil, moral and religious; at that very instant were 
the demons of rage ruining everything good and virtuous, destroying the 
properties and violating the nghts of every family and of every habitation. 
But here reigned a still and solemn silence ; not a sound was heard, not a 
voice arose to disturb the awful pause, save the faint groans of the wounded 
and dying. ... Amongst the slain I saw many of my comrades and 
associates, with whom I had travelled many a long and weary mile. Some 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, and with whom but yesterday 
I had conversed freely, now lay stretched in their gore.” 

“Lieutenant Macpherson, the officer whose gallant efforts to ascend 
the ladder have already been mentioned, waited upon General Picton the 
day after the assault, and presented to him the flag which he had taken in 
the Castle the previous night. Macpherson’s distinguished behaviour had 
been already reported to the general, and he received him in the most kind 
and friendly manner; even the words which he made use of to the young 
heutenant are deeply impressed upon his memory. ‘Sir,’ he observed, 
mm a tone of deep interest, ‘ I congratulate you on your gallantry and thank 
you ; this night you have allied your fate to mine ’—putting out his hand 
and warmly shaking that of Macpherson. He then continued: ‘ There 
is a hand will never forsake you; from hence forth your promotion shall 
be my look-out.’ In how far he fulfilled this promise the reader will have 
a future opportunity of observing. General Picton would not accept the 
flag from the young officer from a hope that it might do him more service 
in a higher quarter. ‘No,’ he said, ‘ take it to Lord Wellington, and show 
him what the 3rd Division can do.’ Macpherson was suffering much pain 
from his wound, and felt little inclination to intrude himself at head-quarters, 
but Picton, with friendly warmth, insisted upon his going. Macpherson 
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accordingly presented the flag to the Commander of the Forces. He was 
thanked and invited to dinner. His wound, however, prevented him from 
accepting this invitation. 

‘General Picton applied almost immediately to Lord Wellington to 
give him a company, but two years after the taking of Badajoz he was 
still a lieutenant.” * 

He was in fact still a subaltern when the Peninsular War came to 
an end, and his prospects of advancement seemed so poor that he was 
seriously thinking of leaving the Army. But one day, walking along 
Pall Mall, he saw General Picton coming in his direction, accompanied 
by several officers of high rank, so he, Macpherson, prepared to pass by 
unnoticed. Picton, however, as he passed, seized him by the arm and 
exclaimed : “‘ Damn it, Sir, are you going to cut me?” The subaltern 
was taken somewhat aback, but bowed and replied, “ No, Sir, any officer 
who served under Sir Thomas Picton would be proud in the honour of 
being recognized by him. But I thought you might have forgotten me.” 

*“‘ Forgotten you,” repeated Picton. “ No, no, Sir, I have not forgotten 
you.” He then insisted upon Macpherson coming home with him, when an 
application for a company was at once made out and sent in, and on this 
producing the usual official reply that there was “‘ at present no vacancy,” 
General Picton called upon the Duke of York, then Commander-in- 
Chief, with the result that within a week Macpherson was gazetted 
a captain in the 2nd Garrison Battalion under date of the 25th April, 
1815. 

This Chapter has contained so much about the commander of the 3rd 
Division that it may perhaps not unsuitably close with an appreciation of 
Sir Thomas Picton by a sergeant of the 45th Regiment : ‘‘ General Picton, 
or Old Picton, as we used to call him, was always very well liked by the 
Division. He was very strict sometimes—in particular about any little 
bit of plundering that the men would sometimes pick up; and he used 
always to be talking about how wrong it was to take from the poor people 
because the countries happened to be at war. He used to have the men 
flogged when they were found out, but where he flogged, many others took 
life ; so our fellows always thought Old Picton a very kind general. Besides 
this, the men always thought he had their welfare at heart ; for every soldier 
in the Division knew that if he had anything to complain of, Old Picton would 
listen to him, and, if he could, set him right. As to his fighting, I always 
thought that it was he who made the 3rd Division what it was. Somehow 
the men never used to trouble their heads about anything but fighting 
when they went into battle; for they all depended so entirely upon the 


* Life of Sty Thomas Picton, p. 121. 
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General to know what the enemy was doing in our front and on our flanks, 
that they never bothered their heads about anything but what he ordered 
them to do; and I really think that if the General had placed himself in 
the thickest fire we were ever in, that, so long as he remained, his Division 
would have stayed with him to a man.” 


In the plan of the Assault on Badajoz, on page 211, two small bodies 
of troops are shown as moving against San Roque, and this is described 
as “‘ Wilson’s attack.’”? The Wilson here alluded to is Major Wilson of the 
Ist Battalion 48th Foot, which regiment at the time formed part of the 
4th Division and had been specially detailed for this service. 


CHAPTER XI 
1812 


THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA 
THE CAPTURE OF MADRID AND THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS 


ADAJOZ captured, Wellington had now three courses open to him 

—to move either against Marmont or King Joseph or Soult, and 

he decided, for the following reasons, to march against the first 

of these; such an attack would threaten the French communications 

through Valladolid and Bayonne, while it would also probably draw up 

the French armies from the north, south and east in the endeavour to 

save Madrid and thus Andalusia would be freed. The allied armies were 

ready to move forward again by the beginning of May, but before these 

were set in motion Wellington sent a force under General Hill to Almaraz, 

when the works and the bridge which they guarded were captured and 

destroyed, and thereby the communications between the several French 
forces were very considerably lengthened. 

On the r1th April, the greater part of the Anglo-Spanish army started 
off to attack and if possible overwhelm Marmont, the 3rd Division march- 
ing next day on Portalegre via Arronches, and, crossing the Tagus at 
Villa Velha on the 16th, Castello Branco was reached on the 17th. By 
the 21st the 3rd Division had nearly closed up to Subugal and by the 
24th the Head-quarters of the division was near Fuente Guinaldo. Here 
Wellington called a halt, for, as Oman states, the forced marches which 
the army had been carrying out for the last ten days had “ failed to 
achieve the end of surprising and overwhelming Marmont, who had 
obtained an undeserved escape.” 

During this brief halt the 45th, according to the Monthly Return of 
the 25th April, was at Albergaria, expecting every day the arrival of 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Ridewood, who was on his way to join from 
England. 

On the 13th June the Army crossed the Agueda and on the 17th passed 
the Tormes River by fords above and below Salamanca, while Marmont, 
having thrown strong garrisons into the forts, fell back in order to collect 
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his scattered forces upon the Douro. The task of reducing the forts was 
entrusted to the 6th Division, while the remainder of the allied army was 
posted on the heights of St. Christobal, three miles in front of the city, 
in a position which cut off Marmont’s communications with the troops 
defending the works. The forts, however, turned out to be very much 
stronger than Wellington had expected and did not fall until the 27th 
June. 

On the following day the command of Picton’s Division passed under 
the hands of another. Picton had taken the field before the wound he 
had received at Badajoz had thoroughly healed, it broke open again, he 
fell into a high fever and he had to be sent to the rear, the command being 
given, at Picton’s request, so Wellington says in a letter to the Horse 
Guards, to Sir Edward Pakenham, Wellington’s brother-in-law. In a 
letter written home on the 5th July from “ Pollos on the Douro,’”’ Pakenham 
says: “ You will be pleased to hear that perseverance has enabled me to 
assume a large command in the absence of my friend General Picton, who 
has been so ill with ague as to remain at Salamanca. From that place 
I have been entrusted with the charge of the left column of the army, 
consisting of the 3rd Division of Infantry, Don Carlos Espana’s division 
of Spaniards, and General Bradford’s Portuguese brigade, the amount 
being above eight thousand men. This command cannot continue long, 
but the responsibility at such a time has been very pleasing.” * 

Major-General Sir Edward Pakenham brought with him to the 3rd 
Division, as aide-de-camp, Captain A. C. Wylly, 7th Royal Fusiliers, who 
some thirteen years later was appointed to the command of the 95th 
Regiment, now our 2nd Battalion, dying in command only two years 
afterwards. 

Hearing of the surrender of the Salamanca forts, Marmont fell back 
on the 28th towards the Douro, crossing that river on the 2nd July at 
Tordesillas. ‘“‘On the evening of the 3rd,” writes Grattan, “the 3rd 
Division was abreast of the ford of Pollos.... From the 3rd until the 
12th July the two armies remained in presence of each other, encamped 
on each side of a river which at times is a formidable sheet of water, but 
which was then little more than an insignificant stream.... It is a 
remarkable fact that the part of the river of which I am speaking was 
occupied, on our side, by our 3rd Division, on the French side by the 
7th Division. The French officers said to us on parting, “We have met, 
and have been for some time friends. We are about to separate and may 
meet as enemies. As friends we received each other warmly, as enemies 
we shall do the same.’ In ten days afterwards the British 3rd and the 

* Lord Longford, The Pakenham Letters, p. 168. 
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French 7th Division were opposed to each other at the Battle of Salamanca— 
and the 7th French were destroyed by the British 3rd.” 

Private Brown of the 45th bears out this tribute to the good relations 
existing between the two divisions: “‘ The enemy took up a position on 
the north bank of the Douro. We were on the other bank. While in 
this position the men composing the two armies bathed in the river pro- 
miscuously, mingling with one another with the greatest confidence and 
cordiality.”’ 

On the 8th July Marmont had received a reinforcement of eight thousand 
men from the Asturias under Bonnet; another ten thousand men were 
said to be marching to join him, while King Joseph was on his way from 
Madrid with the object of threatening the communications through 
Salamanca. Marmont now assumed the offensive, and after some skilful 
manceuvring had, by the evening of the 17th July, crossed the Douro 
unopposed and had concentrated his whole army at Nava del Rey. This 
move drew the main body of the Allies towards Toro, and now during the 
next three days the opposing armies moved across country in parallel 
columns, each trying to get the better position. ‘“‘ The columns,” so 
Grattan tells us, “‘ were in movement in an open country, fairly in the 
view of each other, and their respective attitudes were of that novel sort 
that it would be difficult to find the like recorded in the history of any 
two armies. At times the French and British were within musket-shot 
of each other, the soldiers of both in momentary expectation of being 
engaged, yet not one shot was fired by either.” 

By the 2oth July the Allies were again in the same position on the 
heights of St. Christobal which they had occupied on the first investment 
of the forts; and on the evening of the 21st Wellington crossed his army 
from the right to the left bank of the Tormes, leaving the 3rd Division, 
with a cavalry bngade, to watch a large corps which was stationed at 
Babila Fuente to the north-east of Salamanca. During the night of the 
2Ist-22nd there was a violent thunderstorm, and the rain came down 
with such violence that the 3rd Division, which was throwing up earth- 
works at Cabrerizos, was obliged to desist, the trenches being full of water. 
Morning on the 22nd broke fair and cloudless, and at this time the allied 
position was as follows: the right extended along a range of heights 
ending in low ground near the village of Arapiles, the left on the Tormes 
near the ford of Santa Marta, the whole covering Salamanca; and here 
Wellington was waiting to see what would be the direction of Marmont’s 
attack. It now became apparent that the French commander intended 
to stnke at the allied line of retreat towards Portugal—the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road—and Wellington then at once changed his position. 
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Between the French left and the British right were the hills known ag 
the Arapiles, two solitary heights, the one known as the Lesser or the 
English Arapiles being almost circular in shape and flat at the top, very 
rocky and rugged and covered with boulders. The height is a little over 
one hundred feet and very steep on the side towards the French. Distant 
about five hundred yards from it was the Greater or French Arapiles, 
also rocky and having a flat top, but some three hundred yards in length 
and from twenty to fifty yards in breadth at the top. It is more easy 
of ascent than is the Lesser Arapiles. Both these hills stand prominently 
out from the surrounding country, which rather resembles Salisbury 
Plain. 

At daylight on the 22nd July there was a race for these hills by the 
opposing armies, the Allies securing the Lesser and the French the Greater 
Arapiles. 

The 3rd Division was now brought across the Tormes by Salamanca, 
out of sight of the enemy, to a wood in the direction of Aldea Tejada, the 
1st and Light Divisions were sent up to confront the French at Calvariza 
de Ariba, and the rest of the British and Portuguese were massed along 
the ridges running in a westerly direction from the village of Arapiles. 
The following was the actual disposition of the allied line: the 4th Division 
was close to the British Arapiles, the 5th came next, then Bradford’s 
Portuguese, Le Marchant’s cavalry and a Spanish division ; on the extreme 
right was the 3rd Division and Urban’s cavalry brigade ; in reserve were 
the Light, 6th and 7th Divisions. 

Shortly after noon Marmont seems to have come to the conclusion 
that Wellington was commencing to fall back from the position he had 
taken up, and about 2 p.m. he began to extend his line to the left in order, 
as he states in his memoirs, “‘ to be able to act with promptness and vigour, 
without having to make new arrangements, when the moment should 
arrive for falling upon the English rear-guard.” 

To this end Marmont ordered his 5th Division (Maucune) to move 
out and seize the right or nearer end of the long plateau facing the village 
of Arapiles, with the 7th Division (Thomiéres) and the 6th (Clausel) in support 
and reserve respectively. The effect of thus hastily pushing forward the 
left divisions of the French army was to leave a gap of some distance 
between his left and the remainder of his force, an error which Wellington, 
observing it from the summit of the English Arapiles, “ fixed,’’ writes 
Napier, “‘ with the stroke of a thunderbolt’; and directing Pakenham to 
attack the head of Thomieéres’ division, he ordered Pack to assault the 
French Arapiles, while Wellington himself bore down with the bulk of 
his troops upon the right of Marmont’s detached divisions. 
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Pakenham, with the 3rd Division, carried out his orders with admirable 
celerity, and when Thomiéres, in fancied security, was pressing forward, 
about 5 p.m., to cut off the Allies, he found himself enveloped both in 
front and flank. “So rapid were the movements, so instantaneous the 
onset, that it appeared as if the spirit of a mighty wizard had transfused 
itself into the whole host.” * 

The French did all they could to meet the flank and frontal attacks, 
but, having been taken by surprise, they were at a complete disadvantage 
and were quickly driven back; Clausel, now coming up, did his best, 
under the fire of the infantry and guns of the 3rd Division, to restore the 
fight, but was suddenly charged by the heavy cavalry of Le Marchant 
and Anson’s light horsemen, and “ the next instant twelve hundred French 
infantry, though formed in several lines, were trampled down with a 
terrible clamour and disturbance.” ¢ The French left wing was entirely 
broken, more than two thousand prisoners were taken, and Thomiéres’ 
division ceased to exist as a military body. As a matter of fact the 
destruction of Marmont’s leading division practically decided the day, 
though the French made a very gallant effort to retrieve disaster. 

So much for the general outlines of the battle and the part played 
in it by the 3rd Division ; we may now fill in the gaps from the narratives 
of four men of that division who had unusual opportunities, each in his 
different sphere, of seeing all that happened—Captain J. Campbell, of the 
45th, and Brigade-Major of the 1st Brigade; Lieut. Grattan of the 88th 
and Captain T. Lightfoot and Private William Brown of the 45th. The 
narratives of the officers and private of the 45th Regiment will be given 
as far as possible in full, even at the cost of some possible repetition. 

Captain Campbell’s story is the longest, and most detailed, so we will 
first set down what he says as to the antecedents and events of the battle, 
in which, as has been said, “* Wellington defeated 40,000 Frenchmen in 
40 minutes.” 

“The 3rd Division crossed the Tormes in the forenoon of the 22nd 
July, and took up a position in the rear and towards the right of our army. 
Here the troops commenced cooking, but from what I saw going forward 
in both armies, I did not expect that the soldiers would be allowed to 
eat their dinners in tranquillity. The ground we occupied was well selected, 
and offered many advantages to the part of the army intended to form a 
rear-guard, in case, as appeared very likely, that we were to fall back on 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; and the manner in which Marshal Marmont manceuvred 
at the moment, evidently showed that his object was to force us to do so, 


* Alison, History of Europe, Vol. XX, p. 59e 
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under certain disadvantages. I, therefore, looking upon the 3rd Division 
as intended for that rear-guard, fully expected hot work before long. 

“Thus situated, we were able to enjoy a delightful view of what was 
going on in both armies. We were not, however, destined to remain long 
mere idle spectators ; but, on the contrary, to take a most active and con- 
spicuous part in the approaching action. 

“It might have been near two o’clock, when Lord Wellington, followed 
by some of his staff, galloped up to where the 3rd Division was posted ; 
and calling for Sir Edward Pakenham, he gave him certain orders in a 
very few impressive words, and Sir Edward’s reply was quite in character.’”’ 
As to the actual words employed on this occasion historians differ, but 
Captain Lightfoot writes in a letter dated Madrid, 26th September: “‘ His 
Lordship’s orders to General Pakenham 1” our hearing were: ‘ Pakenham, 
you will carry that height where the enemy’s left is posted by storm, and 
when you have gained it, go at them hard and fast with the bayonet.’ 
“Yes, my Lord,’ cried Pakenham, ‘that I will, by God,’ and galloping 
off, placed himself at our head.” 

Captain Campbell continues: “Our camp kettles were in an instant 
overturned and packed on the mules, which started for the rear; many 
looked blank enough at losing their dinners, and vented their ire upon 
the stubble they had been obliged to use as fuel, and which had made 
the business of cooking so tedious. 

“The division was soon under arms and moved off rapidly in open 
column, right in front, the 45th Regiment leading. To me, as brigade- 
major of the right brigade, Sir Edward Pakenham pointed out the direc- 
tion we were to take, and desired me to tell Colonel Wallace, 88th Regi- 
ment, the officer in the temporary command of the brigade, to move with 
as much rapidity as possible, but without blowing the men too much. 
We soon descended into a kind of valley, or rather hollow, and, having 
brought our left shoulders up a little, we pushed on at a quick pace, but 
in excellent order, to the right ; the side of the hollow towards the enemy 
concealing our movements from their sight. 

“The whole scene was now highly animating. The left brigade, 
headed by the 5th Regiment, was, I saw, marching parallel to the right 
so as to be ready to form a second line. The Portuguese brigade followed 
the right, and the whole of the left flank of the columns was covered by a 
cloud of skirmishers, composed of light infantry companies and riflemen 
of the 5th Bn. 60th Regiment. Having moved a considerable distance 
in this order, field officers and adjutants prolonging the line of march, 
the head of the columns, by bringing up the right shoulder, began gradu- 
ally to ascend the hill, on the top of which we expected to find the enemy 
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still extending to their left. At length, having fairly outflanked the 
French left, the whole formed line, and with Sir Edward Pakenham in 
front, hat in hand, the brigades advanced in beautiful style covered by 
our sharpshooters, the right of the first line admirably supported by the 
left brigade. The enemy’s skirmishers and ours now set to work, yet 
we did not wait for their indecisive long shots ; but advancing still rapidly 
and steadily, our right soon came in contact with their left, which had 
opened a very heavy and destructive fire upon us, and which would have 
lasted long enough had the brigade been halted to return it, but it was 
instantly charged and overthrown. It was now evident to us all that 
Sir Edward Pakenham knew how to handle Picton’s division. But at this 
critical moment some of the enemy’s cavalry charged in turn, and most 
gallantly, the right flank of the 45th Regiment, but a well-directed fire 
from the 5th, which had been brought up so as to be close at hand, 
removed all apprehension in that point, and the enemy’s infantry were 
quickly pursued, chiefly by Colonel Wallace at the head of the 88th, whose 
impetuosity was found most difficult to restrain.”’ 

From Private Brown’s account the charge of the French cavalry was 
of a more serious character than Captain Campbell judged it to be. Brown 
says: “‘ As our brigade was marching up to attack a strongly posted column of 
infantry, a furious charge was made by a body of cavalry upon our Regi- 
ment, and, not having time to form square, we suffered severely. Several 
times the enemy rode through us, cutting down with their sabres all that 
opposed them. Our ranks were broken and thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion. Repeatedly our men attempted to reform, but all in vain—they 
were as often cut down and trampled upon by their antagonists. At 
length, however, the enemy were driven off by some squadrons of our 
cavalry, who came up in time to save us from being totally destroyed. 
Numerous and severe were the wounds received on this occasion. Several 
had their arms dashed from their shoulders, and I saw more than one with 
their heads completely cloven. Among the rest I received a wound, but 
comparatively slight, although well aimed. Coming in contact with one 
of the enemy he brandished his sword over me, and standing in his stirrup- 
irons, prepared to strike; but, pricking his horse with my bayonet, it 
reared and pranced, when the sword fell, the point striking my forehead. 
He was, however, immediately brought down, falling with a groan to 
rise no more.” 

Grattan makes a very stirring story of the advance of the 3rd Division 
and of the 1st Brigade in particular. “ Regardless of the fire of the 
tirailleurs and the showers of grape and canister, Pakenham, at the 
head of Wallace’s brigade, continued to press forward; his centre suf- 
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fered, but still advanced ; his left and right, being less oppressed by the 
weight of the fire, continued to advance at a more rapid pace, and as his 
wings inclined forward and outstripped the centre, the brigade assumed 
the form of a crescent. The manceuvre was a bold as well as a novel one, 
and the appearance of the brigade imposing and unique, because it so 
happened that all the British officers were in front of their men—a rare 
occurrence. The French officers were also in front; but their relative 
duties were widely different ; the latter encouraging their men into the 
heat of battle; the former keeping their devoted soldiers back—what a 
splendid national contrast! Amongst the mounted officers were Sir 
Edward Pakenham and his staff, Wallace of the 88th, commanding the 
brigade and his gallant aide-de-camp, Mackie, Majors Murphy and Seton 
of the 88th, Colonel Forbes and Greenwell of the 45th, Colonel Trench of 
the 74th and several others whose names I cannot now remember.” 

To take up Campbell’s account once more: “ The division continued to 
advance; and though in motion and still exposed to a heavy fire, order 
was soon restored in the ranks of the corps, which had been so warmly 
engaged, and, with Sir Edward Pakenham still in front, we were again 
ready for another dash at the enemy, who were trying to reform on a gentle 
height a short distance in front of us. But how truly inspiring the scene 
had now become, and how beautiful the practice of Major Douglas’ artillery 
was telling among the French! Another charge was intended ; the French 
would not, however, stand, and retired in tolerable order, but most severely 
galled by our sharpshooters who were close at their heels. They then 
took up another position, in which they were reinforced by a large body 
of their troops and many guns, which opened on us. We were not at the 
time aware that Marmont had been wounded ; but I must say that I was 
much surprised to see such a want of skill and combination in all their 
movements and arrangements; nor can I imagine what had become of 
their cavalry, for they ought before this to have endeavoured to check 
us, or it must have been obvious to them that their ruin was inevitable. 
But our dragoons, with General Le Marchant and Sir John Elley at ther 
head, having come up to us, the regiments were cautioned that on no account 
were they to follow up the enemy when they should next force them to 
retire ; but as soon as the height was carried, they were to halt so as to 
admit of our dragoons charging with proper effect. It was now most 
animating to behold Sir Edward Pakenham. He had again taken off his 
hat, as he had done at the commencement of the battle; bareheaded, he 
rode in front, endeavouring by his gestures to restrain the too eager advance 
of the troops. We soon approached the enemy who began to waver, 
being terribly shook by our admirable artillery and the unceasing fire of 
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our light troops. We at once saw that they would not stand our charge, 
but as they were going off we sent a rattling fire after them. Under a 
heavy fire from their numerous and well-served artillery, and from a very 
large body of skirmishers with which the French bravely endeavoured to 
cover their retreat, our noble dragoons now dashed at them, and such a 
scene instantly presented itself as has seldom been witnessed. 

“The 3rd Division again advanced steadily. We saw before us our 
foes completely overthrown. Thousands of them were taken prisoners 
by the dragoons, numbers cut down, and the remainder, in total déroute, 
were running as fast as their legs could carry them towards another height, 
where a considerable number of their troops were posted, and from whence 
they kept up a heavy fire upon the divisions engaged upon our left. They 
soon after, however, began to retire under a ruinous fire from our artillery 
and sharpshooters, who, intermixed with some of our dragoons, gave 
them not a moment’s respite. Our loss, however, had been considerable, 
for the French, before they gave way, generally contrived to open a very 
heavy irregular fire upon us, which the battalions, advancing in line and 
with our light infantry in front, could not return, had it even been desirable 
that they should have done so. The 3rd Division, thus aided and sup- 
ported by our splendid dragoons, were, however, completely victorious. 
The enemy’s left was completely discomfited, carrying alarm and confusion 
amongst their centre and right ; and just before darkness hid them from 
our sight, their right alone seemed to me to maintain anything like order, 
though the whole still kept up a heavy fire upon the divisions of our army 
with which they were engaged. We, however, committed one mistake, 
in following up the enemy, for we had inclined too much to our left, and 
had thereby thrown away the advantage we would have had in still 
acting, even after dark, upon the French left and rear. Had the 3rd 
Division been kept more to the right, instead of coming at dusk almost 
in rear of the troops engaged with the enemy upon our left ; and had it, 
supported by our cavalry, continued to act even in the dark, I cannot 
imagine how the enemy could have been able to recross the Tormes.”’ 

In the Battle of Salamanca, Colonel de Lancy, at one time of the 45th 
Regiment, served on the staff as Deputy Quartermaster-General and was 
mentioned in despatches. 

Colonel Dalbiac, in his History of the 45th, mentions the following 
incidents :-— | 

“During the charge by the enemy’s cavalry, previously related, the 
Grenadier Company faced the charge and delivered a volley at close 
quarters which caused the French to wheel about and retire. Pakenham, 
who was riding past, exclaimed, ‘ Well done, 45th.’ ” 
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“‘ At one period during the advance, just as the enemy began to give 
way, a French officer seized a musket and attempted to shoot General 
Pakenham. The piece missed fire, however, whereupon the officer threw 
it down and picked up another ; Corporal Cavanagh, of the 45th, at once 
sprang forward from the ranks and shot him dead, but was himself killed 
almost at the same moment.” * 

The losses of the 45th in the battle amounted to § Rank and File killed, 
5 Officers—Lieut.-Colonel Forbes, Major Greenwell, Captain Lightfoot, 
Lieut. Coghlan and Ensign Ray—1z Sergeant and 44 Other Ranks wounded. 

On Marmont being wounded, General Clausel assumed command and 
handled his troops with much ability, drawing off, pursued by the rst 
and Light Divisions, towards the ford of Alba on the Tormes and thence 
by way of Valladolid on Burgos. Wellington, following, reached Valladolid 
on the 30th July, capturing there some guns and a quantity of stores; 
from there he turned back and marched against King Joseph, who, on the 
24th, had reached Blasco Sancho from Madrid, on his way to join Mar- 
mont with the Army of the Centre. Joseph, however, fell back before 
Wellington to Madrid, and then, abandoning the capital, retired in a 
southerly direction. 

Of the march of the Allies on and their entry into Madrid, Private 
Brown of the 45th writes as follows: ‘“ After various severe skirmishes 
and a long march, rendered very fatiguing by the extreme heat of the 
weather, our army reached the vicinity of Madrid, which the enemy had 
vacated leaving a garrison in Buen Retiero, once a Royal Residence, but 
converted into a fort by the French. On the 12th August the Allies 
entered the Spanish capital amidst the joyful acclamations and benedictions 
of its grateful inhabitants. Two days after the garrison left in the Retiero 
capitulated,”’ not, however, before preparations had been made to carry 
the place by storm, three hundred men of the 3rd Division being ordered 
to force the place on the north, while an equal number of the 7th Division 
were to attack at the south-west angle. Both attacks were completely 
successful and on the 14th the garrison of the Retiero surrendered, but, 
as Brown makes no mention of the 45th being engaged, we may perhaps 
assume that they had no share in the affair. 

Wellington now determined to attempt the capture of Burgos and left 
Madrid on the 1st September, taking with him a force of some twenty-one 
thousand men, including the 1st, 5th and 7th Divisions, two brigades of 
heavy cavalry and some Portuguese, and leaving the 3rd and Light 
Divisions to garrison Madrid. 


* In a letter home—to be found on p. 169 of The Pakenham Letters—Sir Edward wrote : 
“‘ T have been sensible of my good fortune on this great occasion to have had my opportunity, 
which my soldiers have indeed made the most of for me.”’ 
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During the months of August and September that the 45th remained 
inactive at Madrid, the Regiment appears to have suffered much from 
sickness ; the Monthly Return for August shows as present and effective 
20 Officers, 20 Sergeants, 16 Drummers and no more than 247 other ranks, 
with 6 Officers and 377 Rank and File sick; while that for September 
gives the numbers present as 26 Officers and 390 other ranks, with 4 Officers 
and 291 Non-commissioned officers and men sick in hospital; so that the 
Regiment can hardly have been in a fitting state to undertake the long 
and very trying retreat, to which Wellington’s failure at Burgos was to 
commit his army during the course of the next month. 

Wellington entered the town of Burgos on the 18th September and 
at once laid siege to the castle; the defences were, however, very strong, 
the material for its reduction was insufficient, while the garrison made a 
very desperate resistance, repulsing five distinct and separate assaults. 
At length, after a siege of thirty days, having lost some two thousand 
men in killed and wounded, and finding that three French armies were 
concentrating against him, Wellington raised the siege on the 20th October 
and started upon what is known as the “ Retreat from Burgos,” in which 
his troops suffered hardships only comparable with those endured by Sir 
John Moore’s army in the retreat to Corunna. 

When the troops under Wellington’s immediate command began to 
fall back from before Burgos, orders were sent to General Hill, who was 
in command of the forces in Madrid and neighbourhood, to retreat upon 
the Adajo; on the 31st October Madrid was evacuated, and the 3rd 
Division, marching with General Hill’s column, crossed the mountains 
towards Arevalo, but there turning off, moved by Fontiveros upon Alba 
de Tormes which was reached on the 7th November, and the 3rd and 4th 
Divisions then took up a position on the heights of Calvariza de Anba, 
close to the old battle-ground of Salamanca. The retreat was not, however, 
yet over, for it appearing that a force under Soult was threatening the 
allied line of retreat, the retirement was continued on the 14th November, 
the Allies marching in three columns for Tamames and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the 3rd Division holding the Arapiles until the orders to fall further back 
were issued. On the 18th November the army arrived in the vicinity of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, going there into cantonments about the Coa and the 
Agueda, while the French armies had once again to break up and separate 
in order to subsist themselves. 

During the retreat from Burgos the Allies lost some seven thousand 
men, of whom the greater number were men who had straggled from the 
ranks. 

The hardships and privations of this retreat naturally fell with greatest 
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severity upon the men in the ranks, and we have happily an account from 
one of the rank and file of the 45th of all that he experienced during those 
days. Private William Brown writes: “On the 8th December General 
Hill occupied Alba de Tormes, and the same day formed a junction with 
the main army from Burgos, which occupied the heights in front of Sala- 
manca. During the night of the 14th the greatest part of our troops passed 
through Salamanca. On the following morning our division forded the 
Tormes about a league above the city, and moved down the left bank of 
the river in order to gain the road that leads from Salamanca to Ciudad 
Rodrigo. It was now our sorrows commenced ; the rain that had begun 
early in the morning descended in torrents. When we gained the road 
it was completely cut up by the numerous baggage and the whole army 
which preceded us, for on this memorable retreat our division formed the 
rear-guard. We were not long in this puddle, which was nearly knee-deep, 
ere the majority were barefoot. To add to our distress the enemy’s 
cavalry came furiously upon both our flanks, and annoyed us considerably 
with a smart fire from their carabines, until a body of cavalry came to 
our assistance, who kept the enemy at bay, while we moved off as well 
as we could. Having dragged through this slough of despond until long 
after dark, we filed to the mght and encamped in a wood at a short dis- 
tance from the road. The ground destined for our quarters during the 
night was low and flat, and when we stepped over the ditch that sur- 
rounded it, we were immersed to the knees in water. This was, to be 
sure, more pleasant than the mud we had marched in all day, yet it bore 
a very cheerless aspect when we reflected that it was our bed for the 
night. 

‘* Previous to this the hatchets for cutting wood had been thrown away ; 
but, as fires were necessary to preserve our existence, the branches that 
hung over our heads were caught hold of, and by main force torn from the 
trunks and laid on the ground, until they rose above the surface of the 
water. This was our fire-place, but how to get it lighted no one knew; 
everything was soaked with water and the rain still continued to fall in 
torrents. Opening our knapsacks, each man, for his own comfort and 
the public weal, contributed something to the furtherance of our object. 
For my share I gave one shirt, three brushes and a button-stick ; but ere 
our efforts were crowned with success, forty such lots were consumed by 
the company. Some will be inclined to think this a very expensive fire, 
but such must be similarly situated as we were before they can duly appre- 
ciate such a luxury. The worst, however, of all was yet to come. On the 
morning as we passed the bridge of Salamanca we saw the Tormes choked 
up with the stores that had been thrown over the bridge, that they might 
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not fall into the hands of the enemy. Such care was surely superfluous 
when thousands were passing with empty haversacks and, I may add, 
empty stomachs to boot, who would have been happy in carrying what 
they could of it away. But so anxious were our rulers that none of it 
should fall into the hands of the French, that we were prohibited from 
touching any part of it ; and it is more than probable that if any individual 
had had the hardihood to have done so, the old salvo of four dozen from 
the Provost-Marshal would have been his portion. Be that as it may, 
we had now the horror of pale famine before us, which, to contend with 
for any length of time, was likely to prove a more dreadful foe than the 
French who were hanging on our rear. 

““ Next morning at daybreak we again moved on, and, keeping to the 
right of the road, we passed through many woods of oaks, the acorns of 
which were picked up by officers and men and eaten with as much relish 
as if they had been the greatest dainties. Extensive sandy plains, which 
we had traversed but a few months before, and on which we had suffered 
much by the intense heat that then prevailed and the scarcity of water, 
were now literally broad and deep lakes, through which we dashed, the 
water often reaching above our waists. When we essayed to halt for a 
few minutes, the enemy, who were close on our rear, sent their shot and 
shell amongst us, so that we were obliged to decamp. 

“On the afternoon of this day we encamped in a wood, but were 
scarcely halted ere the enemy’s cavalry made a furious attack, when we 
moved on until it was long after dark. We then had leave to lie down 
on the ground, from which numbers never rose again. On the morning 
of the 18th we were aroused long before morning from our watery beds 
to commence another day of hunger, hardship and fatigue. Numbers, 
however, were exempted from this—their toils and pains and dangers were 
no more—their souls had fled from the scenes of misery and woe into which 
they had been plunged, and their spirits had returned unto God who gave 
them. 

“‘ When the bugle had sounded I awoke from a deep sleep and found 
myself embedded in sand and gravel, which had been washed around me 
by the heavy rain that fell during the night. With great difficulty I got 
upon my feet, but found myself scarcely able to move, while the division, 
being formed up, was ready to march off. As I stood as it were rivetted 
to the ground, bewailing my fate, and anticipating evils that were yet to 
come, I heard the tramp of the division, which had marched off, getting 
fainter as it receded from me. Fora time I became bewildered in thought ; 
when all at once I was roused from my reverie by the sudden and quiet 
advance of a large body of cavalry. A number of poor fellows who were 
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lying around me vainly flattered themselves that it was the last of our 
rear-guard advancing ; but overhearing their language and the oft-repeated 
‘sacra votre’ (ssc), I dropped my knapsack, darted into a thicket, and 
in a moment after I heard the screams and cries of the poor men I left 
on the ground, who, I make no doubt, were by the enemy butchered in 
cold blood. 

“‘ Making what haste I could I gained the opposite side of the thicket, 
where my progress was arrested by a broad ditch. Being unable to leap 
it, I endeavoured to sound it with my musket, but could find no bottom. 
As there was no time to spare, I immediately threw over my firelock, and, 
seizing a long pole that very opportunely lay on the spot, I swung myself 
over and dashed through thick and thin until I reached the division.” 

Private Brown then describes coming across a large garden planted 
with cabbages, which the men plucked and devoured raw. ‘“‘ Previous to 
this,” he states, ‘‘ the majority had fasted forty-eight hours, and excepting 
a windfall like the present had fallen in the way, we were in a fair way 
of fasting for a much longer period. ... We reached Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the 19th November after suffering unparalleled and unheard of hard- 
ships. Many men who had been under General Moore during the disas- 
trous retreat to Corunna, avowed they had undergone more fatigue and 
suffered greater privations on the retreat from Madrid than they had 
ever done the whole of their lives. On reaching the vicinity of Ciudad 
Rodrigo we encamped, when the enemy stopped short in their advance, 
and even fell back upon Salamanca and other parts. Our army was then 
put into cantonments on the frontiers of Spain, and our brigade quartered 
at Fuente Guinaldo.”’ (The Monthly Return for the 45th dated the 25th 
November shows the Regiment as being at that place on this date.) ‘‘ We 
remained eight days in this town, during which I suffered much from the 
want of my blankets, which I lost with my knapsack on the retreat, and, 
a smart frost having set in, rendered our situation truly miserable. Our 
Regiment was quartered in the dark cell of a chapel, the dreary walls of 
which were cold, damp and clammy. This was very uncomfortable 
lodgings to men worn out with fatigue and hunger ; while our fare was still 
very scanty, and we had no means to procure any more than what was 
served from the stores. But indeed, though our pockets had been full 
of money it would have been to little purpose, for everything was scarce, 
and what was to be had was at an extravagant price. Bread sold at one 
dollar per pound and salt went for half as much, while everything else 
was in proportion.” 

To the above account of the hardships of the retreat may be added 
an extract from a letter written home by Captain Lightfoot on the 22nd 
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November from Fuente Guinaldo. ‘ We arrived here,” he tells us, ‘ the 
night before last, and, for the first time since leaving Madrid, are under 
cover. Our sufferings on the retreat have almost broken the men’s hearts. 
Judge of our situation, exposed constantly to the inclemency of the season, 
in the dreary month of November, marching by day over a country literally 
under water, and bivouacking by night in fields of mud, occasionally 
manceuvring in front of the enemy in ploughed ground up to our knees 
in puddles; then wading rivers rushing in torrents from the mountains ; 
at night endeavouring to keep alive by kindling large fires, fearful of lying 
down to sleep, lest our limbs should afterwards be stiff with cold. From 
these circumstances, and sometimes nothing to eat, we have been com- 
pelled to leave a great number of men on the roads who became unable 
to march. The people of England will no doubt be greatly disappointed 
on this occasion, but it is less wonderful that we were compelled to retreat 
from Madrid than that we ever arrived there. It could not be expected 
that the army could maintain its position after Soult effected his junction 
with the Northern Army.” 

On the 28th November from Frenada, the Duke of Wellington issued 
a circular to his generals, in which he made the very severest strictures 
upon the indiscipline of the army during the retreat, saying: ‘‘ It must 
be obvious, however, to every officer, that from the moment the troops 
commenced their retreat from the neighbourhood of Burgos on the one 
hand, and from Madrid on the other, the officers lost all command over 
their men. Irregularities and outrages of all descriptions were committed 
with impunity, and losses have been sustained which ought never to have 
occurred.”” Then follows this remarkable statement: ‘‘ Yet the necessity 
for retreating existing, none was ever made in which the troops made 
such short marches; none in which they made such long and repeated 
halts, and none in which the retreating armies were so little pressed on 
their rear by the enemy ”’! 

These remarks raised a storm of indignation in the army, and they 
were certainly harsh and unjust, no allowance being made for the indis- 
putable fact that every man was left without rations for two days and 
the great majority for three and even more; while as for the halts by 
which the Duke set so much store, these were long and often unnecessary 
and wore out both the strength and patience of the men; the Commander 
too certainly made too light of the “ sufferings of his troops under the 
incessant rain which for three long miserable days fairly washed all spirit 
out of the men.” * 

As to the conduct of the 3rd Division in particular, Captain Campbell, 

* Fortescue, Vol. VIII, p. 622. 
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of the 45th and Brigade-Major of the 1st Brigade, says that “‘ owing to the 
admirable management and unwearied exertions of Sir Edward Pakenham, 
the conduct of the Division on that retreat was, I may say, tolerably good ”’ ; 
and he adds that “‘ when His Grace’s letter reached us after the retreat, 
the feeling of the officers commanding brigades and corps was that in 
this instance the 3rd Division, although a few of its soldiers had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, did not deserve the censure pronounced against 
the army in general ; and it was thought night that Sir Edward Pakenham 
should be waited upon, in order to induce him to point this out to Lord 
Wellington. Sir Edward, however, soon settled the matter by declaring 
in his usual laconic manner, that ‘ he would do no such thing,’ and adding, 
‘let whoever the cap fits wear it.’ ”’ 

Wellington, in accounting for his failure at Burgos, in a letter written 
on the 23rd November, paid a fine tribute to the 3rd Division: ‘ The 
fault of which I was guilty in the expedition to Burgos was not that I 
undertook the operation with inadequate means, but that I took there 
the most inexperienced instead of the best troops—I left at Madrid the 
3rd, 4th and Light Divisions, who had been with myself always before.”’ 

In a letter written from Frenada on the 1st December, Sir Edward 
Pakenham says, “I have called in here to pay a visit to Lord Wellington, 
being on my way to Moimento de Beira, a village near to Lamego, which 
is to be the winter quarter of the 3rd Division’; and a few days later he 
writes: ‘ The clothing and every equipment is coming up, and I am of 
opinion we shall be a better army than ever in the spring—more equal to 
contend with difficulty, from being less liable to relax in discipline.’ * 

At Moimento de Beira the 45th was quartered and here it saw the 
year out. The brigade appears to have been rather scattered, for the 
88th was quartered at Leomil, five leagues from Lamego and two from 
Moimento and the 74th at Sarzedo. At the end of December Lieut.- 
Colonel Forbes was commanding the Regiment, to assist in bringing which 
up to strength a new departure appears to have been made in the enlist- 
ment of Spanish recruits. The attempt does not seem, however, to have 
met with any conspicuous success, for in the Monthly Return dated the 
25th December, 1812, we read: ‘12 Spanish recruits deserted ”’ ! 

Though the evacuation of and the retreat from Madrid and Burgos 
undoubtedly detracted from the successes of the campaign of 1812, it must 
be accepted as one of the most fruitful in results which had up to this 
been fought; and in his despatch of the 23rd November of this year 
Wellington fairly summed up all that had been achieved :— 


* History—and our generals—indeed repeat themselves in our Great Wars! In a letter 
written just before leaving Madrid with the 3rd Division Sir Edward Pakenham relieves 
his feelings in the following words: ‘‘ How fervently I wish the whole Government in hell !”’ 
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“It is in fact the most successful campaign in all its circumstances, 
and has produced for the cause more important results than any cam- 
paign in which a British army has been engaged for the last century. 
We have taken by siege Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz and Salamanca and the 
Retiro surrendered. . . . In the months elapsed since January, the army 
has sent to England little short of 20,000 prisoners, and they have taken 
or destroyed, or have themselves the use of, the enemy’s arsenals in Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Valladolid, Astorga, Seville, the lines before 
Cadiz, etc., and upon the whole we have taken or destroyed, or we now 
possess, little short of 3,000 pieces of cannon ; the Siege of Cadiz has been 


raised, and all the countries south of the Tagus have been cleared of the 
enemy.” 


CHAPTER XII 


1813 
THE BATTLES OF VITTORIA, THE PYRENEES, NIVELLE AND NIVE 


URING the winter of 1812-13 and the early spring that followed, 
I) preparations on a larger scale than ever before were made to 
enable the Allied army to take the field in the most efficient 
condition ; reinforcements of every description were sent out from England ; 
fresh Portuguese regiments were raised; the Spaniards were formed into 
armies ; and the different departments of the army were better organized 
for the work about to be demanded of them. Throughout the country the 
guerillas became very active and unceasingly harassed the French, who now, 
as always, were obliged to scatter their armies over the country so as 
to obtain subsistence. The French, moreover, had lost all confidence in 
their leaders and realized also that no reinforcements could be expected 
from France—indeed, Napoleon, unsuccessful in the prosecution of his 
Russian campaign, had withdrawn many of his best troops from the 
Peninsula. 

During the months from December, 1812, to April, 1813, the 45th 
Regiment remained in the same quarters at Moimento de Beira. ‘ During 
the winter,” writes Private Brown, “ our army received a great accession 
of strength by numerous reinforcements from Britain ; while every attention 
was paid to recruit and reorganize the army after the fatigues of the last 
campaign.” 

This statement is borne out by an examination of the Monthly Return 
of the Regiment for January, 1813, from which it appears that in this month 
the strength stood at 41 Officers, 37 Sergeants, 22 Drummers and 693 Other 
Ranks; many of these were, however, on command or sick, and actually 
present and effective were 26 Officers, 27 Sergeants, 18 Drummers and 363 
Rank and File, the officers being: Colonel Ridewood; Major Forbes ; 
Captains Lightfoot, O’Flaherty, Purefoy, Stacpoole, Anderson, Bishop and 
Leslie ; Lieuts. Costley, Humfrey, Parr, Macpherson, Kelly, Marsh, Norcott, 
Reynett, Moore, Cosby and Little; Ensigns J. Stewart, Rowe, R. Stewart, 
Hunt, Yates, Middleton, Mackenzie and Ray; Paymaster Dalhunty, Lieut. 
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and Adjutant Barnwell, Quartermaster Walsh, Surgeon Reynolds, Assistant- 
Surgeons Cook and Radford. 

On the 23rd January, Major-General Colville assumed command of the 
3rd Division vice Pakenham, who, on the 26th of that month, was trans- 
ferred to the command of the 6th Division ; and during the early part of 
the year the rst Brigade appears to have been without a brigadier until the 
appointment of Major-General Brisbane on the 25th March, vice Wallace, 
invalided home. 

In taking leave of the 3rd Division General Pakenham published the 
following in Orders :— 

“‘ Although he cannot allow himself the liberty to reject leaving the 3rd 
Division from a due obedience to orders, the Major-General wishes it to be 
understood that he will know how to value the corps that compose it, and 
to remember the personal notice he has acquired from the splendid conduct 
of those corps in the field, a notice to which, under other circumstances, he 
could have had no pretensions. 

“* As good conduct commonly commands good fortune, General Pakenham 
expects to hear of the 3rd Division’s fair fame, each opportunity bringing 
new acknowledgments in additional thanks from England, and the increased 
dread of her inveterate enemy.” 

When the time approached for the opening of the campaign of 1813, the 
positions and strengths of the contending armies were as follows :— 

The Anglo-Portuguese Army—of which 50,000 were British and 25,000 
Portuguese—was in cantonments about the Coa, the right near the pass of 
Banos and the left near Lamego. 

The Spaniards, divided into four armies and two reserve corps, were 
chiefly in Galicia and the Asturias, but some of these now joined Wellington, 
who had been appointed generalissimo of all the Spanish forces. 

The French, under command of King Joseph, numbered some 60,000, 
and were in Castille, Leon and the central provinces, their left stretch- 
ing from Toledo and Madrid across the Tormes to beyond Salamanca ; 
the centre held the line of the Douro; while the mght was behind the 
Esla. 

Wellington’s plan of campaign was as follows: to cross the Douro, 
traverse the Tras os Montes, pass the Esla, and, having united with the 
Spanish armies from Galicia, advance across the head waters of the Carrion, 
Pisuerga and Ebro, thus turning the enemy’s positions on the Douro and 
the defences of Burgos, while operating directly against the enemy’s main 
line of communications. 

“‘ The various difficulties and obstacles having been at last disposed of, 
Lord Wellington was ready to begin that astonishing campaign, which at the 
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outset found the enemy close to the Portuguese frontier, and ended by 
hurling him beyond the Pyrenees.” * 

On the 5th May Wellington wrote home: “I never saw the British 
Army so healthy or so strong. We have gained in strength 25,000 men 
since we went into cantonments in the beginning of December, and infinitely 
more in efficiency’; but the infantry divisions appear, from a State of 
the 26th April, to have varied considerably in numbers, the 1st and Light 
being under §,000 effective rank and file, while the 2nd was nearly 10,000 
strong, the remainder averaging about 4,900; the 45th had on this date 
only 447 effective rank and file. Before the advance commenced Picton— 
now a Lieut.-General and a K.B.—was back in command of the 3rd Division, 
Major-General Colville reverting to that of the 2nd Brigade. 

Picton rejoined and took over command of the 3rd Division about the 
middle of May, at a time when the troops composing it would appear to have 
been in contact with, or at least in presence of, the enemy, for Captain 
Campbell tells us that ‘‘ the day upon which Sir Thomas Picton unexpectedly 
rejoined the division, the 45th Regiment was lying down at the head of 
Sir Thomas Brisbane’s brigade, which was concealed behind a height ready 
for an intended attack. The enemy was posted at a bridge on the right bank 
of a brook, and occupying, advantageously, a few houses close to it. Our 
sentinels and theirs were within ten yards of each other, when, to this 
corps’ delight, which had so long served under him, up rode their favourite 
chief ; in an instant, and under strong and general impulse of feeling which 
could not be suppressed, they to a man stood up and gave him three hearty 
cheers, which were immediately responded to by the 74th and 88th Regi- 
ments, thus discovering where they were to the French. ‘ Well, 45th, you 
have let the enemy hear you, you may now if you please, let them feel you,’ 
was Picton’s smiling reply ; and at the same instant he ordered the attack, 
which I need scarcely say was completely successful.” 

On the 2oth May from Villa Flor, General Picton issued the following 
order :— 

“ Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Picton is much gratified at finding himself 
again at the head of a Division, which has signalized itself on so many 
occasions, and which has never failed of complete success in any one of the 
important enterprises it has been employed upon. 

“‘ From a continuance of the same spirit, good humour and unanimity, 
the Lieut.-General confidently anticipates equally brilliant results during the 
operations of the present campaign.”’ 

The advance was to be made in three separate columns ; the left column, 
under General Sir Thomas Graham, and composed of five cavalry brigades, 

* Butler, Wellington's Opevations tn the Peninsula, Vol. II, p. 666. 
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the rst, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Infantry Divisions and two Portuguese 
brigades, was to move off first on the 16th May, its mission being to turn the 
French line on the Douro, then, crossing that river near Lamego, it was to 
advance northward, form a junction with the Galicians, and, turning east- 
ward, make for Zamora and the line of the Esla. When Graham was 
considered to be sufficiently advanced upon his march, Wellington with 
the centre column—three cavalry brigades, the Light Division, a Spanish 
division and a Portuguese brigade—was to move by the direct road on 
Salamanca ; while General Hill, on the right with the 2nd, and two Spanish 
divisions, was to cross the Tormes higher up and also march on Salamanca. 

The left wing of the army had a very trying march over nearly impass- 
able mountain tracks, but by the 24th May Graham’s troops were occupying 
a front of nearly forty miles extending from Braganza on the left to Miranda 
de Douro on the right, the 3rd Division being at Vimioso; on the 31st 
the left column crossed the Esla at Almendra and reached Zamora on the 
following day, its advance constantly menacing the nght of the retreating 
army under King Joseph. By the 3rd June the junction of the two wings 
of the allied army was assured, and thus, as Napier says in his matchless 
prose, “‘ the line of the Douro was mastered, and those who understand 
war may say that it was an effort worthy of the man and his army. Trace 
the combinations, follow Graham’s columns, some of which marched one 
hundred and fifty, some two hundred and fifty miles through the wild 
Tras os Montes. Through these regions, held to be nearly impracticable 
even for small corps, forty thousand men, infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
pontoons had been carried and placed, as if by a supernatural power, upon 
the Esla, before the enemy even knew that they were in movement! Had 
the French even been concentrated the 31st behind the Esla, the Galicians 
were then at Benavente, and the Asturians were at Leon, where the Esla 
was fordable, and the passage of that river could have been effected by 
similar combinations on a smaller scale; for the French had not numbers 
simultaneously to defend the Douro against Hill, the lower Esla against 
Graham and the upper Esla against the Spaniards.” 

On the 4th June Wellington—King Joseph continuing to fall back before 
him—resumed his march, his army being formed in four columns, the 3rd 
Division now marching with the Head-quarter column, which contained also 
the Light and 4th Divisions and three brigades of cavalry. On the 6th the 
French crossed the Carrion River and next day the Pisuerga, King Joseph still 
having some idea of giving battle on the plains of Burgos, for he had col- 
lected about fifty-five thousand men and had called up other divisions to 
his support. But the castle of Burgos was reported untenable while the 
required support failed to materialize, and on the 12th June Burgos was 
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abandoned, the castle being blown up, and, falling back, the French took 
up a strong position behind the Ebro. 

This position Wellington also determined to turn, and the allied army 
moved again to the north towards the mountainous country about Miranda 
and the Upper Ebro, where it was not known if practicable roads existed 
for the passage of guns. “ But,” writes Napier, ‘‘ neither the winter gullies 
nor the ravines, nor the precipitate passes amongst the rocks retarded even 
the march of the artillery. Where horses could not draw, men hauled ; 
where the wheels would not roll, the guns were let down or lifted up with 
ropes—six days they toiled on unceasingly, and on the seventh ’’—the 2oth 
June—"“ they burst like raging streams from every defile, and went foaming 
into the basin of Vittoria,” where King Joseph—having collected between 
sixty thousand and seventy thousand men—was drawn up behind the 
River Zadorra, covering the town of Vittoria. 

Before describing the battle which now took place, we may break off 
to give Private Brown’s account of the march into Spain: “ All things 
being in readiness, our Regiment on the 16th June, in conjunction with the 
rest of the army, left its cantonments in order once more to try its fortune 
in Spain. Having crossed the Douro in boats, near the Portuguese frontier, 
our army issued from the deep valleys of that kingdom. The enemy 
retreated with the utmost expedition by Valladolid, in the direction of 
Burgos. On 16th June our whole army crossed the Ebro at Quintana, the 
French continuing to fall back in the direction of Vittoria, at which place 
they, on the 2oth, took up a strong position, determined to try the fate of a 
general engagement. But long ere we reached that point we were much in 
want of provisions, being several days on half allowance of bread, which was 
not very agreeable to men on a fatiguing march during the day and encamped 
at night. The country had been exhausted by the enemy during their 
retreat, so that no hope could be entertained of a supply in that quarter, 
while our prospects in regard to the stores that were following us were 
equally dark. By the 16th our stores being completely exhausted, we had 
to subsist on what we could pick up in the fields where we encamped. The 
bean fields, which were very numerous in that part of the country, were 
now our only resource. The stalks were torn up by the roots, and carried 
in armfuls by our men to the camp, but not having come to maturity, nor 
indeed half-grown, the hulls, leaves and tender tops of the straw were boiled 
and devoured with the greatest avidity. Such was our fare for five days 
preceding the Battle of Vittoria. 

“On the 2rst, at an early hour, our division commenced the march, 
and, proceeding along the road two leagues, we afterwards filed to the right 
and ascended a height, from the summit of which we had an extensive view 
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of the valley of the Zadorra. It lay immediately in our front, intersected 
with cornfields and vineyards, and shaded with many smiling villages, con- 
spicuous among which stood the town of Vittoria, situated some miles to our 
left. The valley appeared about three miles broad in front, but extended 
to a much greater breadth on our left, and was bounded on the opposite 
side by a chain of hills of considerable height, on which were drawn up in 
battle array the legions of France. The dark, deep and rapid Zadorra 
flowed along the bottom of the heights they occupied, which were fortified 
with breastworks and redoubts and strongly lined with cannon; while a 
broad and level plain intervened between the contending hosts.” 

The French position along the Zadorra was almost in prolongation of the 
road from Vittoria to Bayonne. Their left, under General Gazan, was on 
the heights of Puebla, and the line extended thence in front of the village of 
Arinez to the Zadorra near Margarita, where was the centre of the French 
line. A second line, under General d’Erlon, supported Gazan’s right, 
occupying the ground between Arinez and Hermandad. The right, under 
General Reille, was drawn up to the north of Vittoria, for the defence of the 
passage of the river from the direction of the Bilbao road, the villages of 
Abechuco and Gamana Mayor being strongly held. Opposite the positions 
held by Gazan and d’Erlon the river was crossed by five stone bridges— 
at Puebla de Arganzon, Nanclares, Villodas, Tres Puentes and Mendoza— 
and these, as also those at Abechuco and Gamana Mayor, were commanded 
by French guns. 

Wellington formed his army in four columns of attack, the 3rd Division 
being, with the 7th, in the Left Centre Column, under Lieut.-General Lord 
Dalhousie, and the orders for this column were as under :— 

“ The 3rd Division, followed by the 7th Division, will move at daybreak 
and will proceed by the village of Anda, and thence (turning to the nght) 
towards the village of Los Guetos, on the road from Anda to Vittona. On 
approaching Los Guetos this column will throw out detachments to the 
right towards Nanclares, to put itself in communication with the detach- 
ments of the column ” (that is of the Right Centre Column) “ marching upon 
that village.” 

Captain Campbell’s account of the battle mins as follows: “‘ About the 
dawn of day on the 21st of June, 1813, the 3rd Division moved off under 
its Chief, Sir Thomas Picton, to perform perhaps more than the part assigned 
it in the splendid scenes with which we were about to treat our spectacle- 
loving foes. I went on with the advance, consisting of our Light Infantry 
Companies and the 5th Battalion German riflemen, all experienced troops, 
and well acquainted with and accustomed to their work. To my surprise, 
and I believe that of Sir Thomas Brisbane and many others, we met with no 
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opposition in passing the Zadorra, on the banks of which, as is well known, 
the Black Prince, in olden times astonished his foes, not only by his own 
valour and knightly bearing, but also by the deeds of such soldiers as I wish 
to bring into the ranks of our regiments, and of whom there are still abund- 
ance in Great Britain and Ireland. ... Whilst the troops were passing 
this, in a military point of view, formidable object, over some very narrow 
bridges, I again went on some distance and even in front of our light troops, 
to ascertain, if possible, what might be before us, for by this time Lord 
Hill was sharply engaged considerably to our right, and we began strongly 
to suspect that the French still intended to be for once patient and to deceive 
us ; so much so, indeed, that I every instant expected to see their masses 
and cannon crown the rising ground just before us, prepared to attack us 
whilst still embarrassed in the passage of the deep, high-banked, but narrow 
river. 

“‘ I very soon observed on the more distant heights a few vedettes, whose 
attention seemed entirely attracted to their left, in which direction the 
firing had greatly increased. 

“* Sir Thomas Picton and his generals were also soon aware of the mistake 
the French had evidently committed in neglecting or overlooking this 
essential position : Sir Thomas therefore (for I know not what had become 
of Lord Dalhousie and the 7th Division) with his usual impetuosity, pushed 
his light troops, cannon and columns, rapidly for the unoccupied heights, 
of which he got possession without firing a shot, and before the enemy seemed 
to be aware of their importance ; or else they had erroneously calculated that 
the natural difficulties we should encounter at the Zadorra would either 
greatly delay or perhaps deter us altogether from advancing in the direction 
we had taken.” 

This appears to have been the occasion, described in the Lsfe of Ssr 
Thomas Picton, ““ when an aide-de-camp galloped up from Lord Wellington. 
He was looking for the 7th Division, under Lord Dalhousie, which had not 
yet arrived at its post, having had to move over some difficult ground. The 
aide-de-camp riding up at full speed, suddenly checked his horse and de- 
manded of the general whether he had seen Lord Dalhousie. ... He 
answered in a sharp tone, ‘ No, Sir, I have not seen his lordship, but have 
you any orders for me, Sir?’ ‘ None,’ replied the aide-de-camp. ‘ Then, 
pray, Sir,’ continued the irritated general, ‘what are the orders you do 
bring?’ ‘ Why,’ answered the officer, ‘that as soon as Lord Dalhousie 
with the 7th Division shall commence an attack upon that bridge ’ (pointing 
to one on the left), ‘ the 4th and 6th are to support him.’ Picton could not 
understand the idea of any other division fighting in his front ; and, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height he said to the astonished aide-de-camp, 
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‘You may tell Lord Wellington from me, Sir, that the 3rd Division under 
my command shall in less than ten minutes attack the bridge and carry it, 
and the 4th and 6th Divisions may support if they choose.’ 

‘‘ Having thus expressed his intentions, he turned from the aide-de-camp, 
and put himself at the head of his soldiers, who were quickly in 
motion towards the bridge, encouraging them with the bland appellation of 
‘Come on, ye rascals! come on, ye fighting villains!’ ” 

Captain Campbell continues: “‘ As soon, however, as they saw what we 
had achieved, and which threatened them with such ruinous consequences, 
they quickly brought forward a large body of troops of all arms, to recover 
what they ought never to have lost. A desperate struggle ensued, especially 
in a village just behind the heights, and which ought to have been guarded 
with the utmost care by the French, being an important point in their 
position ; but Sir Thomas Brisbane, with his brigade, after a severe contest 
and by turning their left with his right regiment ’’—that would be the 45th— 
“had got full possession of it, and the fate of the battle was thus, I may say, 
in a moment decided, for their centre being forced, the wings, especially the 
left, had also to give way, and to my delight I beheld, at this critical moment, 
our old and often tried friends, the Light Division, coming up in our own 
style upon our right, carrying all before them. 

** When we had repulsed the enemy, who had fought very gallantly, from 
the village, and were again advancing upon them in the usual manner of the 
3rd Division, Lord Wellington rode up to us, followed by his staff ; and he 
knew well how to profit from what had been, at least to us, so unexpectedly 
accomplished.”’ 

In other parts of the field the Allies had been equally successful, the 
French left and centre fell back broken and the retreat was ordered, darkness 
alone saving the French from annihilation. 

Private Brown of the 45th continues his account of the battle as follows :— 

“" Being ordered to move forward, we descended the heights and advanced 
across the plain in the direction of the enemy. On gaining the mver side, 
it was found to be unfordable by reason of the strength of the current and 
the depth of water. This was a very unfortunate circumstance, for we were 
now sorely galled by the enemy’s cannon shot from the heights, and annoyed 
by the fire of their light troops stationed on the opposite bank. We then 
moved to a bridge, some hundred yards higher up, but which was found 
barricaded with wood. From an isolated hill in front of the chain of heights, 
and about two hundred yards from the bridge, the enemy kept up a heavy 
cannonade, mowing down our ranks, and literally making lanes through our 
columns. The bridge being found impassable, to ford the river was once 
more attempted ; but all our efforts in this proving of no avail, orders were 
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given to countermarch and force the bridge. We had not space left for this 
evolution, so that the column got into confusion. This was a dreadful 
moment. From the enemy’s cannon the shot flew quick, our men fell fast, 
and nothing less than total destruction seemed inevitable, when a round 
shot from the French struck the barricading and threw the planks of which 
it was composed to a considerable distance. Our troops, like lions pursuing 
their prey, immediately rushed on the bridge, and, without any orders being 
given, cheering as they went, flew up the road, climbed the height, and 
neither stopped nor stayed until they were on the summit and in possession 
of the enemy’s redoubt, who, in their flight, left behind four pieces of cannon 
and a quantity of arms and ammunition. 

*“‘ A short time previous to the flight of the enemy, in a charge made on 
them by our Brigade, Colonel Ridewood, commanding our Regiment, 
received a wound in his left arm ; but brandishing his sword over his head, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Never mind this, my lads, I will lead you on to glory!’ 
When dashing across the field our progress was arrested by a high and close 
hedge, while the enemy from a neighbouring field kept up a most destructive 
fire upon us by which our Brigade suffered severely. Several of our company 
were killed. At this moment the balls flew as thick as hail, one of which 
struck my breastplate, which prevented any further injury. At the same 
time, my comrade, while standing conversing with me, received one in the 
very centre of his forehead. He fell at my feet and expired without a groan. 
He was a native of Ireland, a brave soldier and had seen much service. 

“* As I stood sorrowfully leaning over him, watching the last moments of 
his existence, I was pulled from behind by the belts, and on turning round, 
I was ordered by the Adjutant to go and assist in carrying off the Colonel. 
Three others being ordered on this duty, we found our gallant commander 
apparently lifeless, stretched upon the green sward. In addition to the 
wound in his arm already mentioned, a musket bullet had entered his breast, 
from which flowed fast a crimson stream. Having taken a blanket from one 
of our knapsacks, we laid our expiring commander upon it, and in the silence 
of grief conveyed him to a neighbouring farmhouse, where a surgeon attended, 
who, when he had examined the wound, pronounced it mortal.” 

In Wellington’s despatch he wrote that “it was impossible for the 
movements of any troops to be conducted with more spirit and regularity 
than those of the respective divisions commanded by the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Lowry Cole and Baron Alten.”” In a Divisional 
Order of the 23rd June, General Picton congratulated his brigadiers, and 
begged them to assure the commanding officers that their “‘ conduct did not 
fail to excite his warm admiration, and to increase the confidence he had 
always felt in the command of the 3rd Division”; while writing to his 
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brother on the 27th June Sir Thomas said: ‘“ The 3rd Division had again 
the principal part of this action, and I may well say, covered itself with 
glory, having contended during the whole day against five times our numbers 
and fifty pieces of cannon. But, notwithstanding this great disparity of 
numbers, we bore down everything before us, during all which we were so 
situated as to have the eyes of all the army fixed upon us. Our loss was 
certainly great ; out of 5,600 men we lost 1,800 in killed and wounded.” 

Considering the heavy casualties in the 3rd Division, the 45th may be 
said to have got off comparatively lightly, having no more than four rank 
and file killed, four officers—Lieut.-Colonel Ridewood, Lieuts. Reynett and 
Little and Ensign Edmunds—five sergeants and sixty-one rank and file 
wounded. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ridewood died next day of his wounds, and in announcing 
his death in Brigade Orders, Major-General Brisbane said that he could not 
help “‘ lamenting that the 45th and the Service should have been deprived 
of the able assistance of so valuable an officer as Lieut.-Colonel Ridewood, 
in consequence of his wounds, received at the termination of so glorious an 
action.” 

When Lord Wellington’s despatch was published, General Picton felt 
that but scanty justice had been done therein to the Division under his 
command, and he complained that the official account was “ a most incorrect 
relation of the circumstances of that memorable event ; most uncandidly 
attributing to arrangement and manceuvre alone what was in a very con- 
siderable degree effected by blood and hard fighting. The arrangements 
and combinations preparatory to the action were certainly excellent ; but 
the centre of the enemy’s army did not immediately fall back upon Vittoria 
on seeing the arrangements for its attack, as represented in the official 
despatch, but, in fact, disputed every inch of the ground, and was driven 
from several strong positions by the 3rd Division alone, and with a loss in 
killed and wounded of 8g officers, 71 sergeants and 1,475 rank and file ; 
a number which exceeded one-third of the whole casualties of the army on 
that memorable day, and being in the same proportion to our own effective 
numbers, which were under 5,000. Upon the whole the Division has not 
had its proportion of credit ; but its operations were in view of the whole 
army, and murder will out in the end.” 

After the battle the Allies occupied Vittoria, following up the French for 
six miles beyond the town, when darkness put an end to the pursuit, and 
the spoils of war lay ready to be gathered by the victors. 

“‘The spoils resembled those of an Oriental rather than those of an 
European army; for the intruder, who, in his miserable situation had 
abandoned himself to every kind of sensuality, had with him all his luxuries. 
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His plunder, his wardrobe, his sideboard, his larder and his cellar, fell into 
the conquerors’ hands. The French officers, who carried the pestilential 
manners of their nation wherever they went, followed his example as far 
as their means allowed ; and there the finest wines and the choicest delicacies 
were found in profusion. The wives and mistresses of the officers had 
gathered together in one house, where they were safe, and from whence 
they were sent in their own carriages with a flag of truce to Pamplona. 
Poodles, parrots and monkeys were among the prisoners. 

‘“* Seldom has such a scene of confusion been witnessed as that which the 
roads leading from the field of battle presented—broken-down waggons 
stocked with claret and champagne, others laden with eatables dressed and 
undressed, casks of brandy, apparel of every kind, barrels of money, books, 
papers, sheep, cattle, horses and mules abandoned in the flight. The 
baggage was presently rifled, and the followers of the camp attired them- 
selves in the gala dresses of the flying enemy. Portuguese boys figured 
about in the dress-coats of French general officers ; and they who happened 
to draw a woman’s wardrobe in the lottery, converted silks, satins and 
embroidered muslins into scarfs and sashes for their masquerade triumph. 
Some of the more fortunate soldiers got possession of the army chest, and 
loaded themselves with money. ‘ Let them,’ said Lord Wellington when he 
was informed of it, ‘ they deserve all they can get, were it ten times more.’ 

‘The camp of every division was like a fair; benches were laid from 
waggon to waggon and there the soldiers held an auction through the night, 
and disposed of such plunder as had fallen to their share to anyone who 
would purchase it.’ * 

Private Brown of the 45th was one of ‘‘ the more fortunate soldiers ”’ 
above mentioned, for he secured dollars and doubloons to the value of £549! 
He was, however, made to disgorge next day, which annoyed him very much ! 

On the 22nd June Wellington, leaving the 6th Division to garrison 
Vittoria, moved off in pursuit of the French in three columns, the 3rd, 4th, 
ath and Light Divisions with three brigades of cavalry, forming the centre 
column under his personal command, and marching by way of Salvatierra 
upon Tudela in the attempt to intercept a force which was nearing Vittoria 
under Clausel; that general, however, fell back upon Saragossa and from 
thence crossed the Pyrenees into France. General Graham on the left 
marched against General Foy, and he also retired through the Pyrenees to 
Irun on the Bidassoa, where he was later joined by King Joseph with the 
main body of the French army. 

The fortresses of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna were now invested, while 
the Allies held the passes of the Pyrenees against the French, the general 

* Southey, History of the Peninsulay War, Vol. III, p. 632. 
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line extending from the Bidassoa, in front of St. Sebastian, on the left, to the 
Pass of Roncevalles, north of Pampeluna, on the right. 

On the 12th July Marshal Soult relieved Joseph in command of all the 
French forces facing the Allies, and proceeded to reorganize his troops and 
to place the fortress of Bayonne in a state of defence. The French forces 
were formed into a single army, known as the Army of Spain, divided into 
three corps: Reille, on the right, was near Vera on the Bidassoa ; Drouet 
was in the centre near Espelette ; while Clausel was on the left at St. Jean 
Pied de Port. 

In July the 45th was at Olague—spelt “‘ Ulugna ”’ in the Monthly Return 
—in the Lanz Valley, east of Pampeluna, Captain Lightfoot being now in 
command ; here the 3rd Division was so placed as to be able equally to 
support General Cole on the right or General Hill in the centre. 

On the 25th July Soult, having reorganized his troops, and in great 
measure restored their confidence in themselves, moved rapidly forward and 
began the operations which continued until the 2nd August and which are 
known as “‘ the Battles of the Pyrenees.” His object in the first instance was 
the relief of Pampeluna, and to this end he intended to threaten the British 
centre at Maya while making his real attack against Wellington’s right at 
Roncevalles ; then, having relieved Pampeluna, he hoped to drive the 
British back upon St. Sebastian and force Wellington to raise the siege of 
that fortress. 

The country in which the opposing forces were about to engage was a 
tangled mass of mountains and deep, precipitous valleys, having few roads 
and these very difficult, while communication between neighbouring divisions 
was by no meanseasy. ‘“ The Allied army,” writes a Historian of the War,* 
“‘was to defend a series of mountain defiles, in a country where cavalry 
could not act, and in positions to which artillery could not be conveyed. 
They were about to enter on a struggle for which they were unprepared by 
any former experience ; while the system of mountain warfare was one for 
which the lightness and activity of the French troops peculiarly fitted them, 
and in which they had hitherto been considered unrivalled. ... The 
principal passes of the Western Pyrenees were occupied by the Allied 
army, which was distributed in the following manner, upon a line about 
eleven leagues in length: the right wing covered the direct approaches 
to Pampeluna from St. Jean Pied de Port ; Major-General Byng’s brigade 
of the 2nd Division, about 1,600 strong, and General Morillo’s division 
of Spanish infantry occupied the Roncevalles Passes, forming the extreme 
right, and supported by the 4th Division at Viscarret; whilst the 3rd 
Division under Picton was in reserve at Olague. The right of the centre, 

* Hamilton, Annals of the Peninsulay Campaigns, pp. 565 ef seq. 
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under Sir Rowland Hill, consisting of the remainder of the 2nd Division, 
and of the Portuguese division of Silveira, occupied the valley of the Bastan 
and guarded the passes near Maya, distant about twenty miles from the 
Pass of Roncevalles ; General Campbell’s Portuguese brigade being detached 
to the Alduides, within the French territory. On Hill’s left were the 7th 
and Light Divisions, the former posted at the Pass of Echallar, the latter 
on the heights of Santa Barbara and in the town of Vera. The 6th Division 
was placed in reserve at St. Estevan, to support the troops at Maya or 
Echallar as occasion might require. Longa’s Spanish division was posted 
in the interval between the Light Division and Giron’s troops, which occupied 
the heights and high road about Irun ; whilst in rear of Giron, the left wing 
of the army, composed of the 1st and 5th Divisions, was engaged in the siege 
of St. Sebastian. At the southernmost point included in the allied positions, 
eight thousand Spaniards under O’Donnel, were employed in the blockade 
of Pampeluna.”’ 

The main chain of the Pyrenees and its subsidiary range by Maya and 
Echallar, throws out many spurs to the north and south ; and Wellington’s 
troops were so disposed as to watch the main paths or roads leading up the 
valleys between these spurs, and over the passes towards St. Sebastian and 
Pampeluna. 

Owing to the fact that nearly all the entrenching tools with the army 
were in use at the sieges of St. Sebastian and Pampeluna, few if any entrench- 
ments had been thrown up by the British. 

It is very difficult to arrive at a complete understanding of the events 
which occurred between the 25th July and the 2nd August of this year, 
and which are known collectively as “ the Battles of the Pyrenees.’’ In the 
manuscript account in the War Office, compiled in the 45th Regiment 
some thirty years later to assist in the preparation of Cannon’s Histories 
of the Regiments of the British Army, these operations are dismissed with the 
enlightening remark that ‘‘ the Battles of the Pyrenees are so well known 
that there is no need to recount them here”! Indeed, the only item of 
regimental intelligence which is therein handed down runs as follows: 
“‘In one of the attacks made upon the enemy by the 45th Regiment 
on the 30th July, it took upwards of three hundred men and officers 
prisoners.” 

What follows here, then, is taken verbatim from Colonel Dalbiac’s 
History. 

‘“‘ At daybreak on the 25th July Soult advanced against the passes and 
commenced the long series of encounters known as the Battles of the 
Pyrenees. On the 25th and 26th the Allies were compelled to fall back, 
but on the evening of the latter day, Cole, being supported by Picton, held 
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his ground for the night on some heights about one-fourth of the way from 
the passes to Pampeluna. 

“‘ In the meantime, Drouet had been advancing on Hill’s position, far to 
the left of Cole, by the passes of Maya leading into the Bastan Valley. 
Stewart, who commanded there, was forced back down the valley, but 
Drouet did not follow up his advantage as he might have done. This delay, 
as well as Soult’s hesitation in attacking Cole, enabled the allies to improve 
their position by further concentration in stronger positions. Wellington, 
who had come across from St. Sebastian on the 27th, found Soult extending 
his right and left preparatory to an attack on Cole, who occupied a position 
on some heights with Picton in support on his extreme right... . Soult 
delayed his attack until the next day, by which time another 6,000 men had 
been brought into the allies’ line of battle. The attack, however, was in 
vain, and after a battle, characterized by Wellington as ‘ bludgeon work,’ in 
which the French lost two generals and 1,800 men and the allies 2,000 men, 
the repulse was complete, and the British held their ground with their left 
and communications secure. 

“On the 30th the French began to fall back, and Wellington directed 
Cole to make an attack on the strong position of Sorauren, held by the French 
right under Foy; while Picton was ordered, with additional cavalry and 
artillery, to undertake the task of turning the French left. After a bloody 
battle, the enemy abandoned all his positions and retreated up the valleys 
towards France. It was practically all over with Soult. Clausel in vain 
tried to sustain positions at Echallar, but was driven out of them in confusion 
by Wellington on the 2nd August, and on the following day the armies 
rested, facing each other on the frontier over which Soult was practically 
driven. There had been nine days of almost continuous fighting, during 
which the allies had lost 7,300 men in killed, wounded and missing *’—the 
casualties in the 45th during these days appear, however, to have totalled 
no more than one officer—Lieut. Humfrey—and seven rank and file wounded. 

“On the 8th August, the 3rd Division moved down into the Bastan 
Valley by the Pass of Los Alduides, and the 1st Brigade, containing the 45th, 
appears then to have occupied Ariscon in rear of the Maya Pass, moving to 
Echallar on the 31st and then back on the 4th September to Ariscon, where 
the rest of the month seems to have been passed. 

‘““On the oth September, St. Sebastian surrendered and on the 7th of 
October the 3rd Division marched to and took up quarters at or about 
Zugarramurdi, to the right and in front of the Pass of Echallar. In October 
General Picton again went home, there seeming likely now to be a slight 


cessation of hostilities, Major-General Colville taking his place at the head 
of the 3rd Division.” 
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While in England Sir Thomas Picton received the thanks of the House 
of Commons for his services during the Peninsular War, and in his acknow- 
ledgment the General paid a very fine tribute to the officers and men 
of his Division :— 

“I can apply individually to myself,” he said, “ but a small part of the 
high commendations which have been so liberally and so handsomely be- 
stowed. A great proportion is unquestionably due to the generals and 
officers commanding brigades and corps in the Division, for the judgment 
and gallantry with which the services alluded to were invariably performed ; 
and to the officers and troops in general for the spirit and intrepidity which 
bore down all resistance, and secured complete success in all the important 
enterprises in which the Division had the good fortune to be employed during 
the whole course of the War in the Peninsula.” 

At Zugarramurdi the troops suffered great discomfort, rain and snow- 
storms being frequent, while rations were short and the duties were heavy 
and harassing. 

The British army was now reorganized in three large groups or corps, 
the right under Hill, the centre under Beresford and the left under Hope, 
the 3rd Division being with the centre group; and on the roth November 
Wellington, at the head of ninety thousand men and ninety-five guns, 
prepared to attack the French who were in position on the Nivelle. Here 
“the French right rested on St. Jean de Luz, the centre extending along 
a chain of heights forming the chord of a semi-circle formed by a bend of the 
River Nivelle in his rear, over which were numerous bridges. On the left 
of this central chord was the Bridge of Amotz, beyond which the left 
stretched, having the upper part of the river in front. The whole position 
was strengthened by field works, and was exceptionally strong and formid- 
able. Wellington, considering the French right too strong to be attacked, 
determined simply to hold it in check and make his attack on their centre 
and left.”’ 

Captain James Campbell of the 45th, the brigade-major of the rst 
Brigade of the 3rd Division, gives the following account of what happened 
on the eve of the Battle of the Nivelle : * “‘ I partook along with the brigade 
to which I was attached, and with the rest of the 3rd Division, of the com- 
forts of that encampment in the Pyrenees. On the 9th November I was sent 
for by Sir Thomas Brisbane, and I think he will remember the awful kind of 
cavern, with the torrent rushing through it at Zugarramurdi, in which he 
gave me directions for bringing down the Division to where it was to remain 
until the hour should arrive for its advance, under Sir Charles Colville, 
against the line of the Nivelle. I scrambled back to the camp, leading my 

* A British Army as it was—is—and ought to be, pp. 244, 245. 
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horse the greater part of the way, which was an excellent climber ; but I had 
to look well about me, for by this very path, if it deserved the name, I was 
to bring down, as soon as it became dark, the Fighting Division; every 
individual of which then in camp being perfectly ignorant that the moment 
was at hand when they were to resign the comforts which they had there 
enjoyed. At the hour fixed upon, the bugle sounded for the troops to get 
under arms, and in twenty-five minutes more, the usual time allowed, the 
right brigade, followed by the other two, commenced the descent, the whole 
being cautioned to look carefully, if they could in the dark, to where they 
placed their feet. The baggage was to remain upon the ground, and to follow 
by another circuitous road, when ordered, in the morning. After some hours 
of pretty hard work, we at last found ourselves at Zugarramurdi, through 
which the Division passed, and the brigades, in contiguous columns, were 
allowed to repose upon the ground for the remainder of the night under the 
canopy of heaven, and until the hour for assaulting the redoubts and en- 
trenchments arrived. .. . When day dawned our army, to the right and 
left of us, was seen moving in most perfect order to make combined attacks 
upon the enemy’s entrenchments.”’ 

‘“‘ As morning broke,” writes Colonel Dalbiac, “‘ the 3rd Division pushed 
on with but little opposition to the Bridge of Amotz, while on the other side 
of the river, Hill had sent the 6th Division on the same errand. Thus 
Beresford and Hill drove a wedge into the French line. The 3rd Division 
quickly carried the bridge, and then the heights on their left, absolutely 
cutting apart the two wings of the French army.”’ Of this early part of the 
action Private William Brown of the 45th tells us that “ owing to some delay 
that took place, the morning was well advanced ere we reached the enemy’s 
outworks, which were a line of forts and redoubts upon a plain. Having 
passed these without molestation, we moved on to the main position, which 
was about half a mile to the rear of these works and situated on a height, 
strongly entrenched along the sides, with redoubts on the summits. Dashing 
through the Sorre, which by the bye was no great cordial on a frosty morning, 
and, surmounting the abattis which the enemy had laid on the slope of the 
height on which they were posted, our troops drove them from their double 
row of entrenchments, and in a few minutes after established themselves 
in the redoubts.”’ 

Colonel Dalbiac’s account of the action goes on: “‘ The remainder of the 
Army pressing on, the French were soon in hasty retreat across the Nivelle ; 
while the 3rd Division was soon pushed along the right bank of the river as 
far as St. Pé, where was the chief passage across the semi-circular bend, pre- 
viously described, while the French were still crossing lower down. Mean- 
while, Clausel had rallied some of his forces on the heights above St. Pé, 
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whence he was driven, after a bloody struggle, by the 3rd and 7th Divisions. 
The French right held on until dark, when they retired, following the rest of 
the army along the road to Bayonne.” 

In the Battle of the Nivelle the loss of the 45th was only one man 
wounded, and this appears indeed to have been the only casualty in the 
brigade of which it formed part. 

The French had fallen back to the line of the Nive, and here Wellington 
attacked them on the oth December, Beresford crossing with the 3rd and 
6th Divisions at Usteritz, and the 3rd Division remaining to hold the bridge, 
while the 6th advanced to connect with Hill who had crossed the river more 
to the right. On the roth Soult hotly assailed one portion—that under 
Hope—of Wellington’s divided army, and the 3rd Division was sent back 
across the river to Hill’s assistance, but the French had been held before the 
3rd Division arrived at the scene of action. There was continuous bickering 
on the western bank of the river, and then on the 13th Soult suddenly fell 
upon Hill at St. Pierre, where the fighting was prolonged and bloody, but 
the French were again checked; two brigades—the Ist and znd—of the 
3rd Division had been sent for and hurried up, but the fighting had died 
down before they arrived, and the Battle of the Nive thus came to an end, 
Soult falling back and dispersing his troops in the entrenched camps in front 
of Bayonne and along the Adour. 

So ended the Campaign of 1813. The 3rd Division now occupied winter 
quarters, the 1st Brigade about Urcuray; and the Monthly Return of the 
45th Regiment for the 25th December shows Lieut.-Colonel Forbes in 
command, the effective strength of the Regiment on that date being 26 
Officers, 26 Sergeants, 17 Drummers, 30 Corporals and 464 Privates. 


“‘ Nive ’’ is not among the Battle Honours awarded to the 45th Regiment 
in recognition of its services during the Peninsular War ; and on the 16th May, 
1921, the Colonel of the Regiment preferred a request to the Army Council 
that the Committee on Honours and Distinctions might consider the matter. 
In the statement of claim put forward it was pointed out that there did not 
appear to be any return of the strength of the three regiments of the Ist 
Brigade, 3rd Division, on the dates of the action known as the Battle of the 
Nive, but that on the 25th December—a fortnight later—the strengths were 
respectively as under :— 


45th Regiment, 36 Officers, 537 Other Ranks. 


74th ‘i 36 ” 510 ” ” 
88th a 350 on 819 5, ‘3 


while thirty-four years after the dates of these battles the number of officers 
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and men of these three corps who received the General Service Medal, and. 
established their claims to the “ Nive” Clasp, was as under :— 


** Nive ” Clasp. 


Officers. |Other Ranks. 


45th Received Medals . 


74th 
88th 


So that the percentage per corps of the survivors, who were awarded the 
Peninsular Medal and established their claims to the ‘‘ Nive’’ Clasp, works 
out roughly as follows :-— 


Other Ranks. 


54°16 per cent. I2-20 per cent. 


33°33) 6s 12°80 ,, 45 
28:00 4, 49 30°00 ,, » 


The Divisional Commander, General Colville, did not receive the ‘‘ Nive ”’ 
Clasp, presumably because the whole of the 3rd Division was not engaged ; 
but on the other hand the commanders of the rst and 2nd Brigades, Brisbane 
and Keane, were both awarded clasps for that action. 

The reply to the letter on the above subject, from the Colonel of the 
Regiment, setting forth the facts of the case and the details of the claim, 
runs as follows :— 

“War Office, 
27 Pilgrim Street, E.C.4, 
7th June, 192K. 
“Medal Branch, A.G.ro. 
“ 20/Infty/1456. 
ee Sr, 

“With reference to your letter dated the 16th ult. forwarding a 
memorandum on the question of the claim of The Sherwood Foresters 
to bear on their Colours the Battle Honour ‘ Nive,’ I am commanded 
by the Army Council to inform you that the award of Battle Honours 
in connection with the Battles of the Peninsular War formed the 
subject of an exhaustive examination by Major-General Ewart’s 
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Committee in 1909, resulting in the extension of the Honour ‘ Nive’ 
to certain Regiments which had not hitherto borne it. 

“‘T am sorry to say that as the present application does not bring 
to light any fresh facts in connection with this Battle, the Council 
regret that they are not prepared to sanction the re-opening of the 
question. 

“I am also to add that the official casualty lists show that the 
45th Regiment sustained no casualties of any kind during this Battle. 
“TI am, Sir, 

“Your obedient Servant, 


(sd.) “ B. B. Cusrrt. 


** General Sir H. L. Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
** Government House, 
‘* Gibraltar.”’ 


In connection with the above, and with special reference to the last 
paragraph, it may perhaps be pointed out that the 45th Regiment was 
awarded the Battle Honour “ Nivelle,’’ though the casualty list shows that 
the Regiment sustained one casualty only—one man wounded—in the 
battle; while the 74th and 88th Regiments were equally awarded the 
** Nivelle’’ Battle Honour, though “ the official casualty lists show ”’ that 
these two Regiments “ sustained no casualties of any kind during this 
battle”! 

The whole of the correspondence on this subject will be found in the 
Regimental Annual for 1921, page 150 e seg. ' 


CHAPTER XIII 


1814 


THE BATTLES OF ORTHES AND TOULOUSE, 
AND 


THE END OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA 


situation of the Allied armies and the plans of the opposing 
commanders are thus stated in Colonel Dalbiac’s History of the 
45th Regiment :— 

“ Throughout January, 1814, and up to the middle of February, the 
allied army may be said to have been drawn round Bayonne from the sea 
to the Adour, and throughout that period to have been preparing to advance. 
Many circumstances combined to delay Wellington’s advance—the slow- 
ness and indecision of the Home Government, the want of clothing and 
necessaries, and last, but not least, the closing of the port of Santander 
by the Spanish authorities. Soult’s army meantime had been considerably 
weakened by the withdrawal of a portion of his troops to reinforce those 
under Napoleon’s immediate command. 

“‘ The general position of Soult’s army ran along the mght bank of the 
Adour, with its right resting on Bayonne ; the left, across the Adour, ran 
on the line of the Joyeuse, with its flank on the fortified post of St. Jean 
Pied de Port. The allied position extended from the sea eastwards, facing 
Bayonne across the Nive, and round to the Adour above Bayonne; then 
it turned to the south, and stretched along the line of the Nive, facing the 
French centre and left. 

“Wellington had determined to turn one of the French flanks, the left 
preferably, but the right if this should fail. At St. Jean de Luz he had 
prepared the materials for a great bridge, which it was his intention should 
enter the Adour from the sea and be completed with the help of the Navy. 
He hoped, by demonstrating against the French right, to cause them to 
forget the lower Adour, and thus to cut off the town of Bayonne from all 
hope of succour ; Soult being thus driven inland, and Wellington’s communi- 
cations with the sea kept open. 
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“On the 14th February Hill, on the allied right, began to advance, while 
Hope, concealed by woods and the windings of the river, pushed on the 
force which was to construct and defend the bridge. The French left was 
easily turned and driven back across the Bidouse. The 3rd Division, once 
more under Picton, operated on Hill's left. 

* To avoid being driven back northward into the department of Landes, 
Soult retired to the Gave d’Oleron, his line lying north and south, and facing 
the allies on the left bank of the river ; he then prolonged his line somewhat 
to the south and established his head-quarters at Orthes. 

**On the 15th Hope made a secret advance towards the lower Adour, 
leaving Bayonne on his right. By the 22nd his dispositions were complete, 
and false attacks were made all round the entrenched camp south of the 
town ; but the wind was treacherous, and no materials for the bridge had 
in consequence entered the river, while a heavy fire was opened on the 
troops from the French gunboats. But Hope was not to be denied; his 
artillery drove off the gunboats, and he succeeded in passing sixty men of 
the Guards across the river in a pontoon ; these quickly drove off the feeble 
French picquet that opposed them. A hawser was quickly passed across 
the river, and a flying bridge established by means of which a considerable 
force was soon passed over to the north bank. On the 24th, after some 
difficulty, the flotilla, escorted by man-of-war boats, crossed the bar, and 
a regular bridge, amply guarded and arranged to accommodate itself to 
the rise and fall of the tide, was constructed some three miles below 
Bayonne, which was thus practically surrounded and cut off. 

“‘ Meanwhile Wellington continued to push the enemy in his front, but 
not without difficulty. Many of the fords across the Gave d’Oleron were 
found to be difficult and dangerous, and Picton’s division suffered a severe 
repulse at Sauveterre. Higher up the river, however, he met with more 
success, and the 6th Division crossed without opposition at Montfort, which 
compelled Soult to abandon the line of the Gave d’Oleron and concentrate 
at Orthes, on the right bank of the Gave de Pau.” 

Having thus brought the rival armies into position we may now retrace 
our steps, and deal more particularly with the movements and activities of 
the 45th since the beginning of the year. 

The Monthly Return for the 25th January is dated from Hasparren 
and shows the following officers as being there present: Lieut.-Colonel 
Forbes, in command, Majors Greenwell and Lightfoot, Captains O’Flaherty, 
Martin, Hardwicke, Stacpoole, Hilton, Anderson and Leslie (Grenadier 
Company), Lieuts. Metcalfe, Humfrey, Parr, Kelly, Macpherson, Boys, 
Trevor, Forbes, Cosby, Little, Coghlan, Dale, Munro, J. Stewart, Rowe, R. 
Stewart, Hunt and McKenzie, Ensigns Reid, Lowry, Ormston, Croasdaile 
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and Edmunds, Paymaster Dalhunty, Lieut. and Adjutant Barnwell, Quarter- 
master Walsh, Surgeon Smyth, Assistant-Surgeons Radford and Loyde (ssc), 
with 28 Sergeants, 16 Drummers, 32 Corporals and 456 Privates present 
at Head-quarters ; while 1x Sergeants, 8 Drummers and 182 Privates were 
away sick or on command. 

An officer of the Commissariat Department,* serving with the 3rd 
Division, gives us certain dates of happenings during the advance of the 
Division and the names of the places where it halted. After stating 
that General Sir Thomas Picton arrived back from England on the 5th 
January, 1814, and resumed command of the Division, he goes on to say 
that on the 7th “ we began to move forward, upon which the enemy called 
in their picquets and retired, pursued by our Brigade. From this time until 
the middle of February we remained in our position near Hasparren.”’ 

He then states that the advance of Hill’s Corps, the 3rd Division and 
the Hussar Brigade commenced on the r4th, when these moved forward 
some eight miles, the enemy falling back before them, and on the 15th the 
3rd Division was at a village called St. Martin, on the 16th at Masparte, 
on the 17th near Garis and on the 18th near St. Palais. 

“roth. The enemy having destroyed the bridge over the River Bidouse 
near St. Palais, the troops were ordered to halt and Lord Wellington went 
back to St. Jean de Luz to direct the movements of the divisions left at 
Bayonne ”’ ; and it was not until the 21st that the bridge at St. Palais having 
been repaired, the troops began to pass the river, camping about four miles 
beyond it. 

It was on the 24th that what Colonel Dalbiac describes as “a severe 
repulse *’ was suffered by the 3rd Division when endeavouring to pass over 
the Gave d’Oleron at Sauveterre, the loss falling almost entirely upon the 
right—Keane’s brigade, which had many men killed, wounded and drowned. 
“‘ Meanwhile,” so we read in the Commissary’s journal, “‘ Lord Wellington 
led the 2nd, 6th and Light Divisions over the river by a pontoon bridge 
which had been laid down higher up, and, marching upon the enemy’s left, 
while his attention was being diverted by the 3rd Division, compelled him to 
leave Sauveterre very precipitately.”’ 

The 3rd Division crossed the Gave d’Oleron on the 25th, camping near 
Salis, and, marching on next day, camped about four miles from Orthes, 
having passed the Gave de Pau by a ford at Berenx; the ground here 
between the river and Orthes was very rocky and broken. ‘ The 45th,” 
writes Dalbiac, “‘ which was marching in rear of the division, encountered, 
while advancing, Lord Wellington who was reconnoitring the enemy’s 
position in front of a small eminence. Between the brigade and the 


* Journal of an Officer of the Commissariat Department of the Army, pp. 278 ef seq. 
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company of the 45th, which was commanded by Lieut. Munro, was a gap 
of some two hundred yards, which, being visible to the enemy, might have 
led him to think that an unsupported division only had crossed. Wellington 
observing this, came hurriedly up to Munro, and, taking him by the arm, 
said—‘ Get the other side of the hill or the enemy will see there are no more 
troops across and be down on us.’ The dispositions which followed on 
Wellington’s directions would seem to have deceived the French, who made 
no attack. 

‘“‘ The 3rd Division then took up a position which enabled Wellington 
to throw a pontoon bridge across the Gave de Pau at Berenx, over which 
at daybreak on the 27th the 6th and Light Divisions crossed. Two-thirds 
of the allied forces were thus concentrated on the right bank of the river, 
while the remaining twelve thousand under Hill remained on the left bank, 
watching the bridge at Orthes and threatening Soult’s rear... . 

“‘ The battle began about 9 o’clock. The 3rd and 6th Divisions advanced 
easily up the slope towards the French centre and left ; but the troops on the 
left were checked and somewhat driven back by the French mght at the 
village of St. Boes, and after three hours of desperate fighting the French 
still held their positions. Wellington now strengthened his left and sent the 
52nd Regiment across the marshes to fall on the left flank and rear of the 
French. The 45th was deployed into line, and occupied nearly the whole 
of the front of the right wing of the allied army ; * the Grenadier Company 
gallantly repelling every effort of the French to dislodge them. Under 
Major Greenwell, the Light Company steadily pushed on to the front with 
the 6oth and the light companies of the brigade and drove the enemy 
slowly back. The 52nd, by its flank attack, had thrown the French nght 
into confusion, and the 4th and 7th Divisions, with the cavalry, began to 
make considerable headway. As the allied divisions on the left got through 
the village the 3rd Division flung itself impetuously on the French centre 
and left ; and Soult, now recognizing his discomfiture, gave orders for a 
general retreat, leaving six guns in the hands of the allies and over four 
thousand in killed, wounded and prisoners on the field.” 

The losses in the 45th amounted to 1 Officer and 14 Rank and File 
killed, g Officers, 1 Sergeant, 1 Drummer and 104 Other Ranks wounded, 
while 2 Men were missing ; of the officers Lieut. John Metcalfe was killed, 
while Lieut.-Colonel T. Forbes, Major L. Greenwell, Captain James Leslie, 
Lieuts. James Macpherson, P. S. Cosby, J. Coghlan, R. Stewart and H. 
Middleton and Ensign A. Lowry were wounded. 

Of the 2,000 men of the British force killed and wounded in this battle, 
70 Officers and 730 Other Ranks belonged to the 3rd Division; but in a 

* The Commissary says “‘ the left brigade under Major-General Brisbane led the attack.’’ 
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letter home, written on the 4th March, General Picton puts his losses at 825, 
including 53 officers. 

In the Life of Str Thomas Picton the following story is told of Lieut. 
Macpherson, who served in the battle as a subaltern in the Light Company 
of the 45th: “‘ Just before the attack commenced the Regiment was drawn 
up in line, partly hidden by a kind of hedge or bank. The bugles had sounded 
the recall, and the light troops were hastening back to form in the rear. As 
the files opened to let them through, some of the enemy’s tirailleurs had 
followed them nearly up to the line, which made Macpherson anxious to 
see the whole of the men fall in before he himself retired. The skirmishing 
was still kept up as they fell back, and an occasional man fell on both sides, 
as these expert shots rapidly loaded as they moved, and then with deadly 
accuracy turned to stop the advance of their enemy. The gallant 
Macpherson, in his anxiety to do his duty, was left almost the last, when he 
was about to effect his own retreat ; but just at this moment he perceived 
one of the enemy’s sharpshooters, within twenty yards, raising his piece to 
take a deliberate aim at him. This man had ventured thus far alone ; for 
his comrades, having come within range of the fire from the line, had com- 
menced retiring. 

“‘ Macpherson’s own description of his reflections are at the same time 
amusing and painful. ‘I saw the man,’ he observes, ‘ taking a deliberate 
aim at me. What todolI did not know. I could not get at him before he 
could fire, while to run would have been equally useless—I should then be 
shot in the back ; for I knew that he was one of those picked men who never 
missed anything—in fact I could think of nothing else to do but stand fire. 
The fellow was a confounded long time taking his aim, as if determined to 
make sure of his mark; so I put myself in an attitude—by presenting my 
right side to him, putting my arm straight to cover me, and screwing myself 
us as small as possible—but I can assure you I felt smaller than I looked, 
as I thus stood like a target to be shot at by a fellow that could hit any one 
of my buttons that he pleased. At last—bang went his piece, and I felt 
in a moment he was all right. I did not fall, but staggered a few paces 
backwards, and then felt very much inclined to reach my soldiers, some of 
whom had seen the whole affair without being able to render me any assist- 
ance. My right arm was rendered unserviceable and I felt confident that 
the ball had entered my body, but I was uncertain whether or not it had 
found its way out. I staggered towards the line, but must have fallen, had 
not a brave fellow named Kelly—an Irishman and one of our crack shots— 
seeing that I was hit, run forward to support me. As soon as I felt his 
friendly grip round my body, I mustered fresh strength, although bleeding 
profusely both inside and out. 
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“‘* Kelly commenced a dialogue, observing, ‘‘ By me sowl, Sor, you’re 
badly wounded, sure.” 

‘“‘* T felt very faint, but replied, “‘ Yes, Kelly, I think so; feel if the bal 
is out.”” Kelly watched its course, and then, placing his hand upon my loin, 
where it should have made its exit, exclaimed, ‘‘ No, by me sow], then it isn’t, 
and you're spaking yet. But where’s the man that did it?” 

‘““* Without at the moment any feeling of revenge towards him whom 
I then thought my destroyer, I pointed in the direction from whence he 
had fired; and there, on the very same spot, stood this daring fellow, 
deliberately reloading to have another shot at my assistant or to finish me. 
But Kelly quitted hold of me for a moment, and I saw his unerring gun 
raised to his shoulder; the French soldier was unmoved—Kelly fired— 
and he fell dead.’ ”’ 

Private William Brown’s account of the Battle of Orthes is particularly 
graphic and must here be given in full, for it may be doubted if any man 
in the ranks has given a better description of all that took place. 

“‘ After a stay of nearly two months in front of Hasparren, the weather 
having become more moderate, our army prepared to advance. The enemy 
then fell back upon Orthes, where they assembled their army and took up 
a strong position in the neighbourhood of that town. On the morning of 
February 27th part of our Light troops advanced and commenced skirmish- 
ing with the enemy’s advanced troops. 

“‘ The centre and left were attacked by the 3rd and 6th Divisions under 
General Picton. When advancing, our Brigade passed along a narrow 
lane directly in front of the enemy’s centre, from which they kept up a 
heavy cannonade by whjch we were sorely annoyed and had a number 
killed and wounded. We dashed forward, however, at double quick time, 
and soon got under cover of the heights on which the enemy were placed. 
Being thus screened from the destructive fire of their cannon, our General 
halted, and after drawing us up in close column by regiments, he seemed to 
get into a kind of quandary, and appeared not to know well what to do. 
In the meantime the enemy advanced to the brow of the hill, and con- 
tinued to pour volleys of musketry upon us, until the Adjutant-General, * 
who was a most gallant officer, came galloping from the left, exclaiming, 
‘Good God, General Brisbane, what stand you there for like an old woman, 
while the Brigade gets cut off. Form line and send out the 45th a-skirmish- 
ing!’ Two companies being left with the Colours, the remaining eight 
ascended the hill, but were received in such a manner as I had seldom before 
experienced. We were but a mere handful of men, a skirmishing party, 
opposed to a dense column of infantry, supported by artillery and cavalry ; 


* Major-General Sir E. M. Pakenham, K.B. 
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the bullets flew as thick as hail, and literally tore up the ground from under 
our feet. Thirteen men of our Company alone fell within a few yards of 
each other on the brow of the hill; notwithstanding, our men continued 
to press on the enemy, who, after a dreadful conflict and carnage, gave way, 
when we got possession of a ditch which we kept until the Bngade advanced 
in line. Our party having been reinforced by several light companies 
from the Division, now advanced at double quick, and, giving three cheers, 
charged the enemy’s light troops and drove them from a ditch in a parallel 
line with the one we had just left. In turning round the angle of the ditch, 
one of our Company, before he had time to front the enemy, received a shot 
in the hip and fell on the bank exclaiming, ‘ Blast my limbs! I would not 
have cared a damn if I had got it anywhere else, but now people will say I 
was running away and got shot in the !’ 

“‘ Having repeatedly charged and been charged in turn, our party got 
on a height from which we had a complete view of the dark masses of the 
enemy in column, one of which was advancing to the point we were on, while 
their officers, with hat in hand and loud huzzas, encouraged their men to 
advance. By this time our“party was greatly diminished in number, 
nearly the one-half having been killed or wounded, and would in all prob- 
ability have been obliged to give way, but a staff officer came up at the 
critical moment and encouraged us to stand our ground, as we would be 
relieved in a few minutes by the troops that were advancing. Accordingly, 
two brigades of the Light Division, which had hitherto been kept in reserve, 
formed immediately in our rear, when we retired filing through their line, 
which advanced and encountered the enemy on the summit of the height, 
when a most desperate and sanguinary conflict ensued. Our troops, when 
at a distance of a very few yards, fired a volley and instantly charged, pushing 
with the bayonet their adversaries downhill, who fled in the greatest haste 
and consternation. 

“ The enemy, being driven from all their positions, commenced a retreat, 
which was for some time conducted in good order. Their retreat was soon 
converted into a ruinous and disorderly flight in which they were charged 
by our cavalry, making dreadful havoc among them. Many of their soldiers 
threw away their arms and thousands were taken prisoners, besides a number 
of cannon. The pursuit was continued until night, when our Division 
encamped in a field by the roadside. 

“This had been a day of great exertion by the greatest part of our 
Regiment. We had since morning been running and leaping hedges and 
ditches ; and for my own part I had fired 250 rounds of ball cartridge, by 
which my shoulder at night was as black as coal. The consequence was the 
men were so fatigued, that when encamped they either could not, or would 
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not pitch the tents, but threw themselves on the ground exhausted. We 
were, however, ordered to set them up for our own welfare, which was at 
last, with manifest reluctance, complied with, for few entered them, but sat 
or lay round the fires although it was a keen frost. Notwithstanding the toil 
and peril we had been exposed to during the day, there was no bread for us 
at night ; we were therefore obliged to put up with the carrion that was 
served to us for beef, which we frizzled over the smoky fire, and, having 
swallowed it, composed ourselves to sleep on the cold, frozen ground. 

““ Next morning the bugle sounded at daybreak, when I awoke and 
found myself in a dreadful state with cold. I was so benumbed all over 
that I could scarcely move. I looked around and perceived numbers in the 
same condition. At last, by a straining effort, I got upon my feet, packed 
my knapsack and fell into the ranks, which were then forming up. My 
gaiters, which to ease my ankles I had thrown off the previous evening, I 
now left behind me, they being as stiff as boards with lying in the frost 
all night. When about to march, the animating shout of ‘ Turn out for 
rum’ was heard, which soon re-echoed from all quarters. Owing to the 
severity of the night, the Commander-in-Chief had been pleased to order 
an extra allowance of this vivifying liquor, which was accordingly received 
by us while standing in the ranks, and under its animating influence we 
marched off in pursuit of the enemy. 

“When we got upon the road a most horrid spectacle presented itself. 
Our cavalry, on the preceding evening, had at this spot charged the already 
routed and flying enemy, who now lay thickly strewed on the road, which 
was nearly blocked up with the dead and dying. Many of them had received 
dreadful wounds from the British sabres. Arms, accoutrements and baggage 
lay in promiscuous heaps or were strewed on the ground. 

“* Leaving this scene of horror and death, at a rapid rate we pursued 
our march along the road the enemy had taken, and on which they had left 
marks indicative of their confusion and defeat. Quantities of arms and 
accoutrements lay on the way, which had been thrown away by the soldiers, 
many of whom were taken prisoners. From this time we daily met numbers 
who had abandoned the standards, under which they had so long fought, and 
were returning to their homes. This day the pursuit was so eager that we 
halted only once, and then but for a few minutes. I do not recollect ever 
being so hungry as I was at that time; the cravings of nature were so 
pressing that I attempted to eat some grass I found in a ditch, but it would 
not go down. I was therefore obliged to push on as well as I could until 
dark, when we encamped in a wood, where provisions were served out about 
midnight. 

“On the 29th the Division passed the Adour by a wooden bridge, which 
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the enemy had in part destroyed by fire; and in a few days we came up 
with them at Vic Bigorre, from which, after a smart skirmish, they fell back 
upon Tarbes, a handsome town and exceedingly neat and clean. As we 
passed through the place the inhabitants stood in the streets, with pitchers 
of wine, and pressed us to drink, to which we were nothing loath. From 
this place every inch of ground was contested by the enemy, who destroyed 
all the bridges as they went along. Not a day passed without skirmishing, 
and some of it very severe. But all their efforts were of no avail. Soult, 
with his dispirited army, was compelled to retreat across the Garonne, 
when, owing to heavy and incessant rain, our army was put into canton- 
ments. Our Division was quartered in a town, situated a few miles from 
the banks of that noble river.” 

On the morning after the Battle of Orthes the British army moved on 
in three columns, the centre column, in which were the 3rd, 4th and 6th 
Divisions, the Hussar Brigade and the reserve artillery, marching by the 
great road to St. Sever; and on the 29th February this column, having 
repaired the broken bridge at St. Sever, crossed the Adour and came up 
with the French rearguard at Cozéres. This rearguard was twice attacked 
on the afternoon of the rst March and again on the morning of the 2nd, 
when d’Erlon, who commanded it, fell back through Barcelonne upon Plais- 
ance. Wellington was now obliged to call a halt ; the country was greatly 
flooded and maternal was not at hand for properly repairing all the bridges 
that the French had destroyed before falling back,so that there was very 
great difficulty both in moving troops and in bringing forward supplies. 

Soult was now falling back to cover Toulouse, where he proposed to make 
his next stand, while, when on the oth the allied army began again to move 
forward, Beresford with two divisions had been sent to Bordeaux where the 
French Royalist party had gained the upper hand and had decided against 
Napoleon. 

When the troops advanced the 3rd Division was directed on Barcelonne, 
and by the 14th March was moving on Tarsac and Riscle, and by this latter 
date the army was dispersed in two groups on either side of the road from 
Aire to Viella. Soult now made as though he was proposing to assume the 
offensive, but continued his retreat on the 16th, and on the Ioth the 3rd 
Division again came up at Vic Bigorre on the Adour with the troops under 
d’Erlon, who was endeavouring there to hold the British in check while 
Soult’s main body had time to fall back upon Tarbes. In this affair the loss 
fell chiefly upon the light companies of the division who bore the brunt of the 
fighting. 

On the 28th the 3rd Division was at Plaisance and here, so the Com- 
missary States, “‘ the troops were ordered to halt as we were now once more 
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up with the enemy, who occupied the town of Toulouse, about five miles 
distant from this place.”’ ; 

The Historian of the British Army * tells us that ‘“ Toulouse is built 
upon both banks of the Garonne at a point where the river offers, to an 
enemy approaching from the south-west, a re-entrant angle. The bulk of 
the city lies upon the eastern bank, the suburb of St. Cyprien alone standing 
upon the western bank ; and the whole, in 1814, still constituted something 
of a fortified place with a total perimeter of some three miles. The suburb 
of St. Cyprien formed a bridge-head, being enclosed by a battlemented wall 
and a ditch, which was supplemented by a first line of entrenchments, with 
two bastions and a blockhouse, commanding the principal avenues of 
approach. A second line of defence had been thrown up about six hundred 
yards outside this first line, and fifteen guns mounted in it, the centre being 
at the junction of the roads to Auch and to Lombez. On the south side 
this earth work was prolonged to the edge of the river, and was strengthened 
for some distance from the water by an abbatis ; to northward it was eked 
out by walls and fortified buildings till it abutted on a swamp at some 
distance from the stream. On the right bank of the Garonne the end of the 
old wall was marked along the southern and part of the eastern front by 
the houses of the suburbs of St. Michel and St. Etienne. From the edge 
of the latter suburb northward the fortifications were less obscured by 
buildings ; and on the north front, which covered the arsenal, they were 
fairly clear. At this point the wall was well flanked with towers and in 
excellent order. Beyond the first line of defence the Languedoc Canal 
formed a second along the whole length of the northern and eastern fronts, 
every bridge and lock being strongly fortified. East of this again stands 
a low line of heights, called the Heights of Calvinet, forming a natural 
glacis to the River Hers, a deep stream between steep banks, whose course 
runs parallel to the Languedoc Canal. The arsenal within the walls furnished 
abundant material and munitions of war. 

“‘ In this very strong position Soult resolved to fortify himself still further 
and to shut himself up.” 

Wellington had in the first instance intended to attack Toulouse from 
the south, and to this end he attempted, on the 27th March, to throw a 
bridge over the Garonne about six miles above the town ; but this attempt 
had to be abandoned by reason of the depth of the stream and the width 
of the river, and during the night of the 3rd April another bridge was laid 
between St. Caprais and La Capelette, very much lower down the stream, 
and at a point where the left bank was covered with wood and commanded 
the right bank. 


* Fortescue, Vol. X, p. 68. 
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On the 31st March the 3rd Division was occupying quarters at Cogneaux 
and some other small villages in the neighbourhood, and here, so the Com- 
missariat officer of the 3rd Division tells us, “‘ it was reported in the camp 
this evening that the Russians and Prussians had entered Paris, that 
Buonaparte was dethroned and the war over. About 9 o'clock, as I was 
spending the evening with some of the 45th officers, the General’s aide-de- 
camp came in with the news that to-morrow would probably be another 
bloody day, and shortly afterwards the sergeant called with the orders, 
which confirmed what had just been said. The Division was to assemble 
on the green two hours before daylight, in marching order, with the left 
Brigade in front, the ammunition to follow the column, but all baggage to 
remain loaded in rear. Thus interrupted in our conviviality, we soon 
separated and retired to rest.” 

The 3rd Division duly paraded on the 1st Apml and remained under 
arms all the morning, but no move was made that day or the next ; but on 
the 3rd “‘ at half-past eleven at night, when we were gone to rest, our bugles 
sounded to assemble, and the division, falling under arms, marched at mid- 
night under torrents of rain, and about Ir a.m. on the 4th came to the 
banks of the river not far from a small town called Grenade, where Lord 
Wellington had fixed his head-quarters ; here we found a pontoon bridge 
just laid down and the troops began to pass the river.” 

The passage of the river was a very tedious affair and by evening, when 
the operation had to be suspended, only the 3rd, 4th and 6th Divisions, 
two cavalry brigades and other details had crossed, leaving still on the near 
bank two divisions, the Spanish troops, a considerable body of cavalry and 
all the baggage ; while, to make matters worse, a storm came on, causing 
so great a swell in the river that the pontoons had to be taken up for the 
night, and it was found impossible to replace them until early on the 8th. 

“IT was generally at the water-side most part of the day,” writes the 
Commissary on the 7th, ‘‘ the 45th Regiment being on duty there with the 
engineers.” In the meantime the remainder of the 3rd Division appears 
to have gone on, for Captain Campbell tells us in the book from which 
frequent extract has been made, that “‘ Colonel Forbes was left by order 
of Sir Thomas Picton, after the 3rd Division moved up the Garonne towards 
Toulouse, with the 45th Regiment, to guard the pontoon bridge across it, 
where a considerable part of the army had passed. He had reason to think 
that a battle was about to be fought ; and the idea of his remaining in the 
rear in command, even of such a regiment as the 45th, and though employed 
upon an important duty, was intolerable. Almost every hour I received 
a letter from him, urging me to represent to Sir Thomas Brisbane how 
unhappy he and his Regiment felt at being left in such a situation, and 
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entreating that he might be allowed to give up his post to some troops more 
in the rear, or to detachments coming up to join the army. His impatience 
was for some time laughed at; but at last I had the pleasure of sending 
him orders to abandon his post, and to replace himself and his Regiment 
at the head of the right brigade of the 3rd Division.” 

Writing under date of the 9th March—the eve of the final battle of the 
Peninsular War—the Commissary states: ‘ The troops from the rear were 
all ordered to close up, and the 45th Regiment, joining in the evening, 
marched through the camp with their band playing and Colonel Forbes at 
their head.”’ 

We read in the History of The Brittsh Army * that “ Wellington did not 
conceal from himself that the task before him was to all intent the storming 
of a fortress, and that, before he could even form his columns for the attack, 
he must march at any rate some of them for about two miles along the valley 
between the Hers and the ridge of Calvinet at a distance at first of 2,000 
yards, which gradually diminished to 500 yards, from Soult’s mam position. 
This difficult and dangerous duty was assigned to Beresford with the 4th 
and 6th Divisions, the Hussar Brigade being also added to his command, 
so as to cover his left flank when he should wheel westward to the attack. 
To relieve him as far as possible, Hill was ordered to make a demonstration 
against St. Cyprien on the left bank of the Garonne, and Alten to deliver 
feint attacks upon the north front, the former covering the ground from the 
Garonne to the bridge of Minimes, the latter from this bridge to the Albi 
road. Bock’s brigade of cavalry was appointed to guard the rear of these 
in case of a sortie by the garrison of Montauban. 

“Upon the left of Alten, Freire’s Spaniards were to advance from Croix 
Daurade in two columns, of which the right was to await the opening of 
Beresford’s attack upon the ridge of Calvinet, and then, advancing in two 
lines with a reserve, was to storm the Great Redoubt and its outworks.” 

The advance commenced at 3 a.m. on Easter Sunday, the roth April— 
how many of the great battles of the British Army have been fought on a 
Sunday !—and the 3rd Division, marching up the right bank of the river, 
drove the French sharpshooters from a large house near the bridge of 
Jumeaux, and took up a position in its vicinity; while one of Alten’s 
brigades moved eastwards to the support of the Spaniards and another 
demonstrated before the bridge of Minimes. 

The Spanish troops appear to have attacked somewhat prematurely, 
they were heavily counter-attacked, were seized with a sudden panic, and 
the whole nine thousand of them streamed back in hopeless disorder. 

“‘It was now about rr o'clock,” writes an officer of the 3rd Division,f 


* Fortescue, Vol. X, pp. 79,80. f+ Journal of an Officer of the Commstssariat, etc., p. 318. 
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“and the engagement was suddenly suspended. We could not account 
for the unexpected pause, otherwise than in a persuasion that our left 
column ’—that of Hill—‘ had sustained a repulse similar to that of the 
Spaniards ; but all our fears and doubts of their success were groundless. 
The 6th Division, supported by the 4th, after a most sanguinary struggle, 
had taken the principal redoubt on the enemy's right, and were now only 
resting until some guns could be brought up to cover their ulterior operations. 
The failure of the Spaniards having left a dreadful task for our left column, 
Sir Thomas Picton determined upon creating some diversion in their favour, 
and General Brisbane with our brigade, moving from his concealment, 
advanced to the canal, and attempted to storm the bridge, while Sir Rowland 
Hill’s corps kept up a heavy fire from across the river, with a view of aiding 
this attack.” 

The author of the Life of Sir Thomas Picton says much the same: ‘‘ The 
right Brigade, under the command of Major-General Brisbane, was immedi- 
ately ordered to leave the plantation in which they had been hid, and 
attempt to force a passage over the canal, by means of a bridge situated 
hear its junction with the River Garonne. The bridge was covered by an 
extremely strong redoubt in front, and by a formidable range of artillery 
on each flank. Sir Thomas Picton personally directed this attack, which was 
made by the 45th, 74th and 88th Regiments, with three companies of the 
5th Battalion 60th, in the usual style of the Fighting Division, moving to 
the assault with that impetuous courage which nothing could daunt.’’ 

‘‘ A few brave men,” writes Fortescue, “‘ reached the foot of the work and 
assembled in the re-entrant angle, where the French plied them with showers 
of stones ; a few more swept round the entrenchment and passed under the 
arch of the first bridge. Both parties were easily overpowered, for the main 
body gave way in disorder before the blast of grape and musketry from the 
defenders. Thrice Picton renewed his assault, and thrice he was repelled 
with a total loss of some three hundred men, including Colonel Forbes of the 
45th killed and Brisbane himself wounded. Picton’s British battalions 
were weak * and his znd Brigade had been withdrawn to the Bridge of 
Minimes when the Light Division had been withdrawn to stay the rout of 
the Spaniards. He therefore desisted from his ill-advised diversion owing 
to sheer inability to continue it, which was indeed well, for it had proved to 
be a costly failure.” 

Private William Brown’s account is as follows: “‘ Having reconnoitred 
the position, General Picton ordered the place to be stormed by our Regiment, 


*In Supplementary Despatches, Vol. VIII, pp. 513, 514, there is a state of the British 
Army dated 16th January, 1814, which gives the strength of the 45th as 496, 74th as ¢33 
and 88th as 738 “ effective rank and file.” 
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which accordingly formed up, and with three cheers issued from the wood in 
which the Division was posted. The assailants, under a most galling fire 
of round shot and musketry, advanced with great spint and intrepidity, 
and gained the outer ditch, but being deficient in ladders, it was found 
impracticable to take the place. The General then ordered a retreat, 
which was effected with great loss to the Regiment. In this affair Colonel 
Forbes lost his life by a cannon ball which struck him on the back, when 
retiring, and literally went through his body. The only man in the Regiment 
that entered the fort was a gay, light-hearted Irishman, Pat Conner... . 
In gaining the glacis, which none did but himself, he made a fair and clean 
leap into the intenor of the fort, plunging amongst the bristling bayonets 
of his enemies, and shouting as he went, ‘ Hurrah, ye b——-s, hurrah.’” 

A French writer, the Chevalier du Niége, in his Précts Historique de la 
Bataille de Toulouse, says that Colonel Forbes had three horses killed under 
him, and adds: “ One must render justice to the bravery shown by the 
English at this point, as on many other occasions, and one may add that 
they deserved better fortune than was vouchsafed them.” 

Private Brown continues: ‘ After it was dark, our Division was with- 
drawn and encamped for the night at a distance of half a mile from the 
scene of action, and next morning got into quarters in several detached 
houses in the vicinity. In the evening of the same day, Soult, conceiving 
himself in danger of being surrounded, abandoned Toulouse and retreated 
during the night, in pursuit of whom our army advanced next morning. 
When two leagues in front of Toulouse, our attention was highly excited 
by what appeared to us a wonderful phenomenon—a carriage, containing 
two French officers, came furiously past, escorted by parties of British and 
French dragoons, who, as they went along imparted to our men the news 
of peace having been established at Paris, and that they were then on their 
way to Head-quarters to communicate the glad tidings to our Commander- 
in-Chief.. .. Having counter-marched, we retraced our steps through 
Toulouse and next day the Brigade was put into cantonments at Grenade, 
where indeed we enjoyed the blessings of peace.” 

The losses of the 45th in the Battle of Toulouse—what Fortescue calls 
“ the most unsatisfactory action that Wellington ever fought and the worst 
managed ’’—and it might truthfully be added the only action of the whole 
six years’ war in which the Fighting Division was ever driven back or 
obliged to be recalled, amounted to Lieut.-Colonel T. Forbes and 7 men 
killed, 8 Officers, 8 Sergeants and 64 Rank and File wounded, and 5 men 
missing ; the wounded Officers were Major T. Lightfoot, Captain T. Hilton, 
Lieuts. E. F. Boys, J. E. Trevor, J. Douglas, G. Little, R. Hill and 
Ensign J. Edmunds. On the day after the battle Lieut. Little died of 
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his wounds, and during the next few days of the “other ranks ’—rz 
Sergeant and 17 Privates also died of their wounds. 

Of the scenes after the action the Commissariat Officer writes: “ It had 
just got dark and the firing had ceased, and I joined the Brigade just at the 
time the 45th Regiment were burying poor Colonel Forbes, whose body 
they obtained leave to bring off from the spot where he fell, in front of the 
fortified bridge over the canal. The Colonel had a presentiment of his fate 
from the time that the Regiment received orders to join the Division yester- 
day ; and as soon as it was known that a battle would be fought he became 
visibly depressed and could not divest himself of the idea that he was doomed 
to fall. We were all much grieved to see the melancholy by which he was 
depressed as he rode round the camp last evening, as though he was taking a 
last farewell of his Regiment. He left a widow and family in England to 
lament his fall. My friends Martin and Barnwell of the Regiment had again 
escaped unhurt. O’Flaherty had been on baggage guard, but Major Lightfoot, 
upon whom the command of the Regiment devolved when Colonel Forbes had 
fallen, having been carried off the field severely wounded, as next in com- 
mand he quitted his post in the rear and joined the Regiment. Captain 
Martin had brought it off from the attack. All the houses and cottages here 
were full of the wounded of the 3rd Division. We entered one where poor 
Little of the 45th was dying—the scene was very distressing. The Brigade 
went into bivouac behind a large empty chateau, orders having been given 
for the tents and baggage to continue in the rear. I remained with them 
until about ro o’clock and then returned to the baggage camp. Barnwell’s 
servant having been wounded, I endeavoured to find him out at the hospital 
in the ruins of a large deserted chateau, where a most shocking scene pre- 
sented itself. Several of the poor fellows were dead and others dying, while 
the wind, whistling round the turrets of the mansion, seemed to mock the 
moans of these poor victims of fame, who were extremely destitute, and in 
most of the rooms had no other light but what the moon afforded, which 
seemed to increase the horror of the scene. I went to my tent greatly dis- 
composed in mind ; the camp fires of our left column were glimmering over 
the field of battle on the heights, lighting many a sad and tragic scene.” 

On the 18th April a suspension of arms was signed by Wellington and 
Soult and the operations between the two main armies came to an end, 
although there was still some shedding of blood about Bayonne. 

This Chapter may, perhaps, fittingly close with the General Order in 
which on the 14th June the Duke of Wellington bade farewell to the troops 
he had led :— 


‘xz, The Commander of the Forces, being on the point of returning 
to England, again takes the opportunity of congratulating the Army 
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upon the recent events which have restored peace to their Country 
and to the World. 

“‘2. The share which the British Army has had in producing 
these events, and the high character with which the Army will quit 
this country, must be equally satisfactory to every individual belong- 
ing to it, as they are to the Commander of the Forces ; and he trusts 
that the troops will continue the same good conduct to the last. 

“3. The Commander of the Forces once more requests the Army 
to accept his thanks. 

“4. Although circumstances may alter the relations in which he 
has stood towards them, so much to his satisfaction, he assures them 
he shall never cease to feel the warmest interest in their welfare and 
honour ; and that he will be at all times happy to be of any service 
to those to whose conduct, discipline and gallantry their Country is so 
much indebted.” 


** Thus,” writes Napier in his matchless prose, “‘ the war terminated and 
with it all remembrance of the veterans’ services. Yet those veterans had 
won nineteen pitched battles and innumerable conflicts ; had made or sus- 
tained ten sieges and taken four great fortresses ; had twice expelled the 
French from Portugal, once from Spain ; had penetrated France and killed, 
wounded or captured two hundred thousand enemies—leaving of their own 
number forty thousand dead, whose bones whiten the plains and mountains 
of the Peninsula.” 

Some few senior officers who had commanded the 45th Regiment in 
actions had been awarded medals commemorative of these operations, but 
it was not until the rst June, 1847—-more than thirty-three years after the 
close of the War in the Peninsula—that the so-called ‘‘ Military General 
Service Medal ”’ was sanctioned for service in the various campaigns and 
actions commencing in 1793 and ending in 1814, and was awarded to sur- 
wsvors only. Gold Medals were awarded during the course of the Peninsular 
War to ten officers of the 45th, while in 1847-48 twenty-four officers and 254 
other ranks received the Medal. The distribution of clasps among the officers 
was as under : one officer was awarded 13 clasps, one 11, one 9, one 8, three 
7, four 6, one 5, five 4, three 3, one 2 and three 1—or a total of 125 clasps 
among the fifteen officers. Of the non-commissioned officers and men, one 
received 15 clasps (only one other private soldier in the whole Peninsular 
Army received as many), three 14, eleven 13, twelve 12, ten I1, ten Io, 
twenty-four 9, seventeen 8, sixteen 7, twenty-one 6, thirty-one §, nineteen 
4, thirty-one 3, twenty-six 2 and twenty-one I clasp—a total of 1,542 clasps 
among the 254 other ranks who were recipients of the Medal. 

A complete nominal roll of these was published in the Regimental 
Annual for 1914. 
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For the services of the 45th Regiment in the Campaign it was permitted 
to bear fourteen “ Honours ”’ upon its Colours, viz. : Rolica, Vimiera, Tala- 
vera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse and Peninsula ; permission was 
granted in Orders as follows :— 


In a Memorandum of the 29th March, 1815, “* Peninsula.” 

In a Memorandum of the 8th January, 1817, “ Busaco”’ and “ Tala- 
vera.” 

In a Memorandum of the 4th December, 1817, ‘‘ Rolica,’”’ “‘ Vimiera,’’ 
“Ciudad Rodrigo,” ‘‘ Badajoz,” ‘‘ Salamanca,” “ Vittoria,” 
“‘ Pyrenees,” “‘ Nivelle,’’ ‘‘ Orthes,” and ‘ Toulouse.”’ 

In a Memorandum of the 22nd December, 1820, ‘‘ Fuentes d’Onor.”’ 


On page 182 of his book, Wellington’s Army, Professor Sir Charles Oman 
gives a list of the Regiments which, as he says, formed “ the real nucleus 
of the Permanent Peninsular Army.’’ Some of the corps he names no longer 
form part of the British Army, some did not reach the Peninsula in time to 
share in the earlier actions of the campaign, and some went home to England 
before the war had come to its long-protracted end. Only three infantry 
regiments survive which saw the campaign through from beginning to end, 
forming part of the original landing force of 1808, and serving in the Peninsula 
uninterruptedly until 1814 without leaving the country for a single day. 
These were the 1st Bn. goth, the 1st Bn. 45th, and the 5th Bn. 60th ; and yet 
these corps share the Honour—“ Peninsula ’—with almost every other 
regiment which took any part in the campaign ! 


On the 1st March, 1924, Major-General Solly-Flood, Colonel of The 
P.O.W. Volunteers, General Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, Colonel of The Sherwood 
Foresters, and Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, Senior Colonel-Commandant 
of The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, wrote jointly to the Army Council, putting 
forward the above facts and asking that the special services of their several 
corps might be recognized by the addition of the dates “‘ 1808-1814 ”’ to the 
word ‘ Peninsula ’”’ already borne upon their Colours and appointments. 

The Secretary, War Office, replied under date of the 15th March, 1924, 
refusing the claim put forward, on the grounds that “ variations of approved 
Battle Honours would open the door to so many controversies, with possibly 
such far-reaching effect, that the Army Council have decided that they 
cannot be considered.” 

This disappointing decision, and the reason given for it having been 
arrived at, read curiously in view of the indisputable facts that under Army 
Order No. 208 of 1907 the Queen’s Royal Regiment was accorded permission 
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to add the date “ 1839”’ to its already “‘ approved” Battle Honour of 
“‘Ghuznee ” ; and that again under Army Order No. 208 of 1914, the 
same Regiment’s “‘ approved ’’ Battle Honours of “ Afghanistan ’’ and 
*“* Pekin ” were granted the “ variation ’’ of the dates ‘“‘ 1839 ’’ in the one 
case and ‘‘ 1860’ in the other ! 

The whole of the correspondence on this subject was published in the 
Regimental Annuals for 1924 and 1925. 


CHAPTER XIV 
1814-1843 


FIRST TERM OF INDIAN SERVICE AND THE FIRST BURMA WAR 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


URING the storm and stress of the war in Spain and Portugal, it 
1) has been considered best not to interrupt the narrative by 
recording the succession of colonels of the 45th Regiment, and 
these may now here conveniently be given, with the more reason that the 
services of two of these officers cover nearly forty years between them. 
Major-General James Adean, who had been Colonel of the 45th Regi- 
ment since the 11th September, 1788, died on the 15th April, 1802, and 
Lieut.-General Frederick Cavendish Lister was appointed in his place on 
the 22nd of that month. This officer had entered the Army as a cornet 
in the 16th Dragoons on the 22nd August, 1760, transferred as ensign to 
the 3rd Foot Guards on the 1st April following, and became lieutenant 
and captain on the 12th March, 1768, and captain and lieut.-colonel the 
16th January, 1777. He was promoted colonel the z2oth November, 1782, 
second major the 13th September, 1791, major-general the 12th October, 
1793, lieut.-general the ist January, 1798, and general, the 25th September, 
1803. At the time of his appointment to be Colonel of the 45th he was 
Governor of Landguard Fort. As a subaltern officer General Lister had 
served in Germany during the Seven Years’ War on Lord Granby’s staff, 
and was present at the Battles of Warburg and Klostercampen. In April, 
1775, he embarked with the Guards for America and served at the taking 
of Long Island and York Island. 

General Lister died on the 2nd February, 1823, aged 89, at Coln St. 
Aldwins, near Fairford, and in the London Gazette of the 14th of the same 
month General the Earl of Cavan was appointed to succeed him. The 
whole of Lord Cavan’s regimental service had been passed in the 2nd Foot 
Guards, which he entered on the 2nd April, 1779, rising to the rank of 
colonel on the 21st August, 1795. He became major-general on the 18th 
June, 1798, and lieut.-general the 30th October, 1805. In the same year 
he was appointed colonel-commandant 2nd West India Regiment, governor 
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of Calshot Castle the r1th November, 1813, and was promoted general 
the 4th June, 1814. 

General the Earl of Cavan had seen much service; he served in the 
Netherlands in 1793 and was wounded at the Capture of Valenciennes. 
He commanded a brigade in the Ferrol Expedition in 1800, and also in 
Egypt in the year following, was present at the Battle of Alexandria, and 
remained in command of the troops in Egypt on General Hutchinson’s 
return to England. He was appointed a Knight of the Crescent and was 
one of seven British officers—Admiral Nelson being another—who received 
a diamond aigrette from the Sultan. 

He died in London on the roth September, 1836. 

The 3rd Division remained at Grenade until the beginning of June, 
when it marched to Bordeaux preparatory to embarkation for England. 
“‘The march,” writes Private William Brown, “extended to about ninety 
miles, and was the most agreeable I ever had. The weather was good, 
the roads were excellent, and led through a most charming country. After 
the day’s march, comfortable quarters awaited us at night, with a kind 
host and kinder hostess, all of which tended to exhilarate our spints and 
render us cheerful and gay.” 

On the oth June the 3rd Division was at Pasage, and here it parted 
from the Portuguese regiments which had so long served with it and which 
were now returning va Spain to their own country. “It was here too,’ 
writes the Commissary, “ that I bid a final adieu to the old 3rd Division, 
and to my friends of the 45th—Martin, O’Flaherty and Barnwell, all of 
whom had been carried through those perilous campaigns. O'Flaherty 
had been wounded in the dreadful night of Badajoz, and Martin in the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo; left in a hopeless state among the dead, his 
recovery was considered a perfect miracle ; but Barnwell, who had been in 
the heat of every engagement from the first landing of the army in 1808, 
up to the Battle of Toulouse, had never once been wounded ; he had seen 
three commanding officers fall in the field; nearly every other officer in 
the Regiment, I believe, had been wounded, and the Regiment had lost 
six times its original strength since he had joined. During this long and 
arduous service he had never been absent from his duty even a day under 
any pretence whatever, which, considering the dangers, fatigue and priva- 
tions to which he had been exposed, was very wonderful. 

“T had often experienced great pleasure in seeing them come safe out 
of action, and now I wished them a happy return to old England.” 

The 3rd Division camped at Blanquefort, some five miles from Bordeaux, 
and here on the 15th the Duke of Wellington made his final inspection of 
his troops, and as he rode down the line he was overheard by Lieut.-Colonel 
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Greenwell to say to the general officer on his left when passing the Colours 
of the 45th :-— 

“‘ Observe this Regiment, how well they look, they have been with me 
the whole time, they have gone through everything—fine fellows ! ”’ 

It seems impossible to determine exactly when the 45th embarked for 
England or in what vessels it sailed. It was still at Blanquefort on the 
25th June, for the last Monthly Return compiled on French soil bears that 
date, but it must have been only a day or two after that that the Regiment 
embarked at Pauillac, disembarking at Monkstown, Ireland, on the 23rd 
and 24th July, and marching to Cork, where the 45th was quartered in 
the new barracks, remaining here a full month to refit. 

The Monthly Return of the 25th July is an interesting document : there 
were then present and fit for duty in Cork barracks 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 1 
Major, 7 Captains, 9 Lieutenants, 3 Ensigns, 1 Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 
2 Assistant Surgeons, 27 Sergeants, 18 Drummers, 24 Corporals and 383 
Privates. 

There were sick 1 Captain, 3 Lieutenants, 3 Sergeants, x Corporal and 
39 Privates. 

Left sick in Spain and Portugal were 9 Sergeants, 2 Drummers, 
3 Corporals and 109 Privates. 

On Command in Spain and Portugal were 4 Lieutenants—Parr, Berwick, 
D. Stewart and McDonald—1 Paymaster, 2 Sergeants and 5 Privates. 

On Command in France were 11 Privates. 

“With the expedition to America ’’ were 1 Sergeant and 1 Private. 

At first sight this last entry seemed to suggest that these two—Sergeant 
Charles Smith and Private George Hewitt—had probably accompanied, in 
some capacity or other, the expedition which was sent in this year direct 
from France to America and which was engaged in the operations about 
New Orleans; but an examination of the Pay Lists of this year proves 
that these two men had been sent not to America but to Canada. Sergeant 
Smith was given a commission as ensign in the 2nd Bn. 6oth, then at Quebec, 
on the 11th December, 1814, and Colonel Lewis Butler, the historian of the 
6oth, suggests that Sergeant Smith, pending the receipt of his commission, 
was ordered to join the 7th Bn. 6oth, then at Halifax, taking Hewitt with 
him as his servant, until the 45th received official notice of his promotion. 
When in 1817 the 6th and 7th Battalions were reduced, Smith was one of 
the 2nd Bn. ensigns then placed on half-pay. 

In September the Regiment—at a strength of 760 non-commissioned 
officers and men—marched by way of Fermoy, Mitchelstown, Cashel, 
Roscrea and Tullamore to Enniskillen, where a large number of men were 
discharged; but the disbandment of the 2nd Battalion of the 45th at 
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Plymouth on the 24th October, caused a considerable number of its non- 
commissioned officers and men to be transferred to the 1st Battalion; 
Captains Martin and Anderson with Lieuts. Reynett and Berwick were sent 
to Plymouth to fetch these, and with their arrival the strength of the Regi- 
ment was brought up to 54 Sergeants, 22 Drummers, and 836 other ranks. 

With the close of the war and the conviction, of late years resurrected, 
that it marked the end of all wars, the British Army was very substantially 
reduced in numbers, in the infantry alone rr Veteran Battalions, 24 Second 
Battalions and 10,000 foreign troops in our pay being disbanded; until by 
the end of the year 1814, 47,000 men had been struck off the strength of 
the establishment of the British Army. The Army List for 1815 contains 
the names of no fewer than 36 Officers of the 45th as having been placed 
on half-pay, 34 of them in 1813 and 1814: Lieut.-Colonel T. Lightfoot ; 
Major J. O'Flaherty ; Captains the Hon. G. A. C. Stapylton, R. Hilliard, 
J. Bishop, F. Powell, J. H. Reynett, F. Andrews, J. Harris, T. B. Costley, 
B. G. Humfrey and C. Barnwell; Lieuts. J. D. Gibbs, J. Dale, J. Stewart, 
W. Hunt, J. J. Rowe, G. Morgan, R. S. Stuart, A. Leckey, R. Mackenzie, 
G. Sutherland, C. Macdonald, J. T. Ray, J. Reid and A. Lowry; Ensigns 
T. H. Vavasour, J. Leslie, W. T. Ryan, B. McKenzie, G. Welsh and E. R. 
Handcock ; Paymaster G. Hounsom, Quartermaster J. Harpur, Surgeon 
C. Cooke and Assistant-Surgeon R. Lloyd. The Army List for 1816 contains 
the names of 39 Officers of the 45th on the English and two on the Irish 
Half-Pay list. 

“In Enniskillen,” writes Private Brown, “‘the Regiment remained 
five months, which time, though it was winter, passed on very pleasantly. 
Provisions were cheap and turf was served in abundance for fuel, enabling 
us to keep on good fires, at which we passed the long winter evenings in 
an agreeable and comfortable manner, very different from that we had 
been accustomed to for some years past. We at last got the route for 
Belfast, when we left Enniskillen during a keen frost.” 

The 45th was quartered at Belfast when the sudden and dramatic 
return of Napoleon to France from Elba caused war again to break out, 
and the Duke of Wellington to be once more called into the field to take 
command of the allied troops during the Waterloo Campaign. Colonel 
Dalbiac states that “‘ Both the 45th and 79th Regiments at Belfast were 
placed under orders to proceed to Belgium and transports were dispatched 
to Newry to meet them. Colonel Douglas of the 79th, however, got his 
regiment first to Newry, and, embarking there, reached Belgium in time 
for the Battle of Waterloo, while the 45th was kept waiting for further 
transports, which did not arrive till after the battle had been fought, and 
the embarkation was consequently countermanded.”’ According, how- 
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ever, to the History of The 79th Highlanders, this regiment did not embark 
for the Continent at Newry, but marched from Belfast to Dublin, and was 
put on board ship at that port. It is, however, clear that the 45th was 
placed under orders to be in readiness to embark should reinforcements 
be required for the British army in Flanders, since in the Supplementary 
Despatches, Vol. X, page 557, there is a letter to the Duke of Wellington 
from Major-General Torrens, dated Horse Guards, 22nd June, 1815—-when 
the Battle of Waterloo had of course been fought—in which the sentence 
occurs: ‘I am further to acquaint your Grace that the regiments stated 
in the margin have been held in readiness for immediate embarkation in 
Ireland, upon the Government deciding on the expediency of their being 
spared.” Ten infantry battalions were named, one of these being the 
45th. 

On the disbandment in the autumn of 1814 of the 2nd Bn. 45th, “ the 
old Colours of the Regiment which had been borne all through the Penin- 
sular War—shot to rags and shreds, and mounted on poles cut from the 
hedges in Spain—were now,” writes Colonel Dalbiac, “replaced by the 
Colours of the late 2nd Battalion. There is no clear account of what became 
of the old Colours, but it is said that they were burnt in the barrack-yard at 
Belfast. The origin of the custom, peculiar to the 45th, of carrying the 
Honours on both Colours is shrouded in mystery, but it is a distinction which 
the Regiment has always borne.” 

As to this, the well-known authority on Army Colours and Badges, the 
late Mr. S. M. Milne, has the following note on the above in his annotated 
copy of Colonel Dalbiac’s History of The 45th in the Library of the Royal 
United Service Institution in Whitehall: “ As a fact there is no mystery ! 
Army Honours or Badges which a regiment was duly authorized to bear, 
were always on both Colours, Queen’s or Regimental, previous to 1844. 
In January, 1844, an order was issued that these devices should, in future, 
be placed upon the Regimental Colour only. The only devices upon the 
Queen’s Colour were the numbers in Roman numerals with the Crown 
above. The 45th Regiment had new Colours in 1839, having of course 
the Battle Honours, etc., upon each of the Colours as was customary before 
1844.” 

For some five years after the return of the 45th from the War in the 
Peninsula, the Regiment remained in garrison in Ireland ; in 1817 it appears 
to have moved to Dundalk, supplying detachments at no fewer than seven 
out-stations, viz., Carrickmacross, Wickbald’s Cross, Jonesboro’, Corcreagh, 
Louth, Ardee and Mansfieldstown. In the following year the Regiment 
was back again in Cork, where it was placed under orders to prepare for 
service in Ceylon; and on the 9th January, 1819, the 45th sailed in five 
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transports under the command of Major Stacpoole. The Cape of Good 
Hope was reached about the 23rd April, and on the oth July disembarka- 
tion took place in Ceylon, the Head-quarters landing at Trincomalee and 
detachments proceeding to Colombo and Point de Galle. Six men died 
during the six months’ voyage. 

The following officers landed with the Regiment: Majors Stacpoole 
and Martin, Captains Campbell, Stacpoole, Hilton, Anderson, Cole, Boys, 
Gordon and Houghton, Lieuts. Kelly, Forbes, Moore, Douglas, Cosby, 
Stewart, Perham and Reid, Ensigns Ebhart, Richardson, Williamson, 
Plumbe, Montgomerie and MacIntyre, Paymaster Webb, Adjutant Maples, 
Quartermaster Walsh, Surgeon Smyth and Assistant-Surgeon Paterson. 
At the Depot were Captain Given, Lieuts. Parr and Grant. 

Trimcomalee was found to be very unhealthy and Head-quarters was 
soon moved to Colombo and later to Kandy, the ancient capital of the 
Island. At Colombo the 45th was presented with new Colours by Lady 
Brownrigg, the wife of the Governor, General Sir Robert Brownngg, who 
in 1815 had annexed the Kingdom of Kandy. Lady Brownrigg addressed 
the Regiment as follows :— 


“Major Stacpoole and Officers of the 45th Regiment. 

“You have greatly honoured me by asking me to officiate on this 
occasion of replacing your old Colours, worn out in the service of your 
Country. Soldiers, my brave countrymen. Under your old Colours 
you have most nobly distinguished yourselves ; the new Colours you 
now receive are a memento of your achievements. Thirteen victories 
are emblazoned upon them; their field is not capacious enough to 
hold the rest of your deeds of glory. Let, then, those deeds be im- 
pressed on your memories; let the recollection of them—let that 
star of honour which shines on your hearts, lead and stimulate you 
whenever and wherever duty calls you to fresh acts of heroism. Officers 
and Soldiers. This Island is happily tranquil. Long may it enjoy 
the blessings of peace; and as on the Continent of Europe you dis- 
tinguished yourselves by your valour, here may you distinguish your- 
selves by your virtues. This is my most sincere wish, and that you 
may enjoy health and every rational happiness.” 


During the year 1821 Lieut.-Colonel Greenwell arrived from home with 
a draft of four officers and fourteen men, and on the 17th August resumed 
command of the Regiment. 

Under instructions contained in a letter from the War Office, dated the 
16th August, the Regiment was ordered to be reduced so as to consist of 
the following numbers, viz., 1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 2 Majors, 8 Captains, 
Io Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 1 Quartermaster, I 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR LEONARD GREENWELL, K.C.B., K.C.H. 
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Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 1 Sergeant-Major, 1 Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
1 Paymaster-Sergeant, xr Armourer-Sergeant, 1 Schoolmaster-Sergeant, 8 
Colour-Sergeants, 16 Sergeants, 24 Corporals, 1 Drum-Major, 11 Drummers 
and Fifers, and 552 Privates—contained in eight Companies. 

Of the remaining period of the stay of the Regiment in Ceylon there is 
but little to chronicle. The years 1822 and 1823 were very unhealthy, 
and the 45th suffered much from sickness: in 1824 a small party, com- 
posed of one sergeant and thirty other ranks, was sent from Kandy to 
Fort McDowell, to suppress a small native rising and to secure the ring- 
leaders. 

Major-General Sir Leonard Greenwell, K.C.B., K.C.H., died in London, 
unmarried, on the 11th November, 1844, aged sixty-three years. He 
entered the Army, 7th August, 1801, as an Ensign in the 45th Regiment, 
and was on active service throughout the Peninsular War. At the Siege 
of Badajoz he particularly distinguished himself, and had the merit of 
being the first officer to scale the walls and effect an entrance into the 
town. It is stated that he was present at all the battles but two of the 
campaign, and that he received wounds in nearly every part of his body. 
From 19th May, 1814 to 19th December, 1826, Colonel Greenwell com- 
manded the 45th Regiment. Retiring in 1827 on half-pay, he was, later, 
commandant at Chatham, an office which he held until 1831. He was 
appointed aide-de-camp to Their Majesties King George IV and Queen 
Victoria, and further honoured by a grant from the Distinguished Service 
Fund. In recognition of his bravery at the Siege of Badajoz, Sir Leonard 
subsequently received from His Majesty an augmentation to his family 
arms, viz., a representation of Badajoz, with a 45th jacket floating from 
one of the towers. His remains are interred in St. Nicholas’, Newcastle. 

During 1824 also there was trouble in Burma, of the origin and con- 
sequence of which some account must now be given. 

British and Burman interests first came into collision at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the people of Ava, having liberated themselves 
from the yoke of Pegu,and having waged tolerably successful war during 
fifty years, began to consider fresh conquests and turned their eyes to 
Arakan, Assam and even Bengal. Disputes arising over the surrender of 
certain Burmese subjects who had sought British protection, the then 
Governor-General of India, Lord Wellesley, sent a mission to Ava, and a 
treaty was drawn up, the good results of which were, however, of a purely 
temporary character. Other missions followed, but achieved even less 
success, and in 1811 the King of Ava laid an embargo on all British ships 
then lying off Rangoon. Under ordinary circumstances war would prob- 
ably at once have followed, but the various wars recently undertaken for 
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the security of India had aroused so much adverse and ignorant criticism 
in England, that the Indian authorities were unwilling to incur fresh 
reproaches and contented themselves with sending yet another mission 
to Ava. 

The effect of such action upon an Eastern people may readily be under- 
stood ; the Burmese imagined that the English were not only afraid, but 
powerless, and the attention of the Honourable East India Company being 
at the time occupied with troubles in Nepal in the north and in the Mahratta 
States in the south, a Burmese general invaded the country between Burma 
and Bengal, conquered Assam and Manipore, threatened Cachar, and, 
invading British territory, actually captured a party of Indian sepoys. 
The Burmese general then began to levy taxes on British boats trading 
on the river forming the boundary between Arakan and Chittagong, and 
finally, landing an armed party on the island at the mouth of the river, 
killed and wounded six of the British garrison. 

At this juncture Lord Amherst arrived in India as Governor-General, 
and at once turned his attention to Burma; a demand for explanation and 
satisfaction merely elicited insolent replies, and the patience of the Indian 
Government being now at last exhausted, war was declared against the 
Kingdom of Ava on the 5th March, 1824. 

Before the end of the year Rangoon, the whole coast line, and all the 
territory accessible by water were in British hands, but the climate was 
found to be very deadly, by September 749 British soldiers having died, 
while 1,000 were in hospital ; so that when early in 1825 an advance into 
the interior of the country was projected, reinforcements were called for 
and the 45th was ordered to embark for the seat of war in Burma. In 
consequence, however, of the sickness which the Regiment had experienced 
while in Ceylon, only 362 men were on the oth February found fit for active 
service, and Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Barnes, who was now Governor 
of Ceylon, was very disinclined to permit the Regiment to embark. How- 
ever, embark it did, but cholera broke out on the passage from Ceylon to 
Burma, and when the 45th reached Rangoon on the 25th March, the medical 
authorities decided that it was in no condition to take the field, and it was 
re-embarked and sent to Madras to refit and recuperate. 

Under instructions from home the establishment of the 45th was ordered 
to be augmented, as from the 25th July, and was to consist of the following :— 

Ten Battalion Companies composed of 1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 2 
Majors, 10 Captains, 22 Lieutenants, 8 Ensigns, 1 Paymaster, 1 Adjutant, 
x Quartermaster, r Surgeon, 2 Assistant Surgeons, I Sergeant-Major, I 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, 1 Paymaster-Sergeant, 1 Armourer-Sergeant, 
1 Schoolmaster-Sergeant, 10 Colour-Sergeants, 40 Sergeants, 50 Corporals, 
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and 950 Privates. There was also one “ Recruiting Company ” of x Captain, 
2 Lieutenants, 8 Sergeants and 8 Corporals. 

At the end of the hot weather of this year, having been reinforced from 
home by a draft under Lieut. Bell of four hundred and twenty non-com- 
missioned officers and men, the Regiment again embarked for Rangoon in 
the transports Golconda and Earl of Kellie. On the voyage the Earl of 
Kellie put into the Little Andaman Islands for water, the covering party 
being under the command of Lieut. Sykes. While this party was having 
some food, it was suddenly assailed by showers of arrows from the jungle, 
one man being killed and three others wounded ; but the remainder, taking 
to their arms, poured in a volley which quickly put their assailants to 
flight. 

Major-General Sir J. E. Alexander thus describes this incident in Chapter 
I of his book, Bush Fighting : ‘‘ I was a Cornet of Dragoons (the 13th L.D.), 
and proceeding from Madras as a volunteer to the First Burman War. 
The transport in which I sailed, with a wing of the 45th Regiment, ran short 
of water, and I landed with the chief mate, a Malay coxswain and six Lascars 
to search for water on the Little Andaman Island. The boat, with a boat- 
keeper, was anchored off the shore, and we proceeded along the bush, by the 
edge of the thick forest, in our search for a stream. Presently black heads 
appeared in the bush. We made signs of drinking and approached the wild- 
looking natives; they immediately drew their arrows to their ears and 
defied us to approach. The mate stood by me and the brave Malay coxswain ; 
the bearers had all fled and waded into the sea to get to the boat. We had 
no arms except a sword I carried, so it was resolved to return to the ship 
and get an armed party. This was done; Major Hilton gave some of his 
fine old Corps, The Sherwood Foresters. We landed again. We had not 
proceeded far along the beach, till a rattling shower of arrows came among us, 
wounding three men. We fell back in skirmishing order, facing the bush, 
backs to the sea ; a volley was fired at the bush, and, as the nearer we got to 
it the safer we were, the bugle sounded the advance, and we charged into the 
bush. The natives immediately fled—little active fellows they were. We 
then found the water, sat down to a meal, and the natives stole on us and 
shot a man in the loins, and he died. We kept the assailants off with men 
in the trees, and, filling our casks, rowed off to the vessel. I have much 
reason to be thankful to Divine Providence for not having a ‘ brief career ’ 
on this occasion.” 

The Regiment landed once more at Rangoon on the 22nd November, 
to find that negotiations for peace had been opened, though here and there 
fighting was still in progress. This was especially the case in Pegu, where 
Colonel Pepper, who was there in command, had recently had some hard 
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fighting in effecting the capture of Sittang; and while four companies of 
the 45th were sent up to reinforce that officer, the others remained in garrison 
at Rangoon. 

The Regiment actually only reached the scene of hostilities just before 
the war came to an end, peace, known as the Treaty of Yandabo, being 
signed on the 24th February, 1826. 

It may, however, be questioned whether the Burmese fully realized 
the extent of their defeat and all that it meant for the future of the King- 
dom of Ava, since in the Royal Chronicles the following entry appears: “In 
the Years of 1186 and 1187 ’’—of the Burman era—" the white strangers 
of the west fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden Palace. They 
landed at Rangoon, took that place and Prome, and were permitted to 
advance as far as Yandabo ; for the King, from motives of piety and regard 
for life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them. The strangers 
had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise, so that by the time they 
reached Yandabo their resources were exhausted and they were in great 
distress. They then petitioned the King, who, in his clemency and gener- 
osity, sent them large sums of money to pay their expenses back, and ordered 
them out of the country ” ! 

The cost of this expedition in money and in lives was enormous. The 
total expenditure was about five millions, while the number of British troops 
employed, including the 45th Regiment, was 3,586, and the number of deaths 
was 3,115, of which not more than 150 occurred in action or from wounds ! 

Again had the officers and other ranks of the 45th Regiment to wait 
an unconscionable time for the issue of their war medals, for it was not 
until the 14th April, 1851, that the announcement was made that Her 
Majesty the Queen had graciously assented to the measure proposed by 
the Directors of the East India Company to grant a medal at their expense 
to the surviving officers and soldiers of the Crown, who were engaged on 
active service in India from 1799 to 1826. This was known as “ the India 
General Service Medal,” and the surviving officers and men—14 of the one 
and 106 of the others—eventually received the Medal with a clasp “‘ Ava.” 
Of the officers who received it, one only, Surgeon Smyth, had served with 
the 45th during the Peninsular War; another officer, the Quartermaster, 
Samuel Wallis, had served in the Navy as a boy and was later awarded the 
Naval General Service Medal with clasp “‘ Copenhagen.” Discharged from 
the Navy at the peace of 1814, he first joined the Derbyshire Militia and 
then enlisted in the 45th, so that he had the rare distinction of possessing 
both the Naval and the Military General Service Medals. Of the ‘ other 
ranks ” there are ten names on the “ Ava ” roll which appear to be identical 
with those on the Peninsular Medal roll. 
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The award of an “ Honour ”’ for the war in Burma was made at a very 
much earlier date, for in the London Gazette of the 28th December, 1826, 
we read :— 


“His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the undermentioned 
Regiments bearing on their Colours and Appointments, in addition to 
any other badges or devices which may have heretofore been granted 
to the Regiments, the word 


‘Ava’ 
in commemoration of their services during the late Burmese War :— 
. % i & 


45TH REGIMENT.” 


Six months’ batta was also granted to the troops which had served in 
Burma for less than twelve months. 

In April, 1826, the Governor General in Council issued the following 
General Order :— 


** While the Governor General in Council enumerates with sentiments 
of unfeigned admiration the 1st or Royals, the 13th, 38th, 41st, 45th, 
87th and 89th Regiments, the Honourable East India Company’s 

_ Madras European Regiment, the Bengal and Madras European 
Artillery, as the European troops who have had the honour of estab- 
lishing the renown of the British arms in a new and distant region, 
his Lordship feels that higher and more justly merited praise cannot 
be bestowed on these brave troops than that, amidst the barbarous 
hosts whom they have fought and conquered, they have eminently 
displayed the virtues and sustained the character of the British soldier.’’ 


On the 9th November, 1826, the 45th Regiment left Rangoon for Mar- 
taban up the Salween River in the newly conquered province of Tenasserim, 
proceeding in transports as far as Amherst, where it was transferred to 
gunboats, finally arriving in these at its destination. The chief work 
performed by the Regiment in this its new station was the clearing of the 
jungle at Moulmein, on the opposite side of the river, as well as assisting 
in the erection there of barracks, the work involving the clearing of some 
fifteen thousand square yards of ground. Small parties of the 45th also 
saw a certain amount of active service in checking the lawlessness of the 
various bands of marauders which infested the villages across the river. 

In a War Office Order of the 26th January, 1829, the establishment 
of the Regiment again experienced a slight reduction, nine companies only 
being maintained on Indian service ; the chief change was in the numbers 
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of privates, which was now to be seven hundred only; the roth Company 
formed the depot at home. 

It was not until the 45th had been stationed for more than six years in 
Burma that it was ordered to return to India, its destination being the 
Madras Presidency ; and on landing it was directed to march by Poona- 
mallee on Armee, spend the hot weather there, and then continue its march 
in September to Secunderabad. At the close of the rainy season, however, 
there was a severe outbreak of cholera in the district, whereby the Regiment 
lost no fewer than one hundred and nine men, and its destination was 
changed, the 45th moving by Bellary to Masulipatam, where it was relieved 
by the 62nd Foot on the 15th April, 1833, and marched on that date to 
Secunderabad. 

The Regiment remained at Secunderabad for some three and a half 
years, during which time it suffered very greatly from an especially bad 
type of fever; and when on the 18th November, 1836, the 45th marched 
out of cantonments on the first stage of its journey to the coast and Home, 
it had experienced cruel losses during its tour of foreign service, as the 
following inscription on a Regimental Memorial erected at Secunderabad 
shows :— 


“Erected to the Memory 
of 

22 Officers, 70 Sergeants, 44 Corporals, 17 Drummers, 995 Privates, 
163 Women and 183 Children of the 45th or rst Nottinghamshire 
Regiment, who have Died from the Date of Embarkation to India, 
January, 1819, till the 18th November, 1836, when the Regiment 
marched for Armee, preparatory 

to its Return to England. 
Died at Secunderabad, 4 Officers, 12 Sergeants, 8 Corporals, 3 
Drummers, 116 Privates and 22 Women.” 


The Resident at Hyderabad, Colonel Stewart, marked the occasion of 
the departure of the Regiment by the following letter to Colonel Freeman, 
commanding the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force :— 


“On the occasion of the departure of His Majesty’s 45th Regiment 
from the Nizam’s Dominions, I consider it my duty to state that, 
during the whole time that the Regiment has been stationed here, 
not a single instance of any complaints against any man of the Regiment 
by any of the Nizam’s subjects has ever been brought to my notice. 
Such a strong proof of the good conduct of the Corps I conceive demands 
the public expression of my acknowledgment, and I request that you 
will convey to Lieut.-Colonel Boys and the Officers and Men of that 
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distinguished Regiment these my sentiments, together with my sincere 
wishes for their future welfare.” 


On the 21st November, 1836, the following Divisional Order was 
published :— 

“His Majesty’s 45th Regiment having quitted Secunderabad, and 
encamped preparatory to its return to England, Colonel Freeman per- 
forms a pleasing duty in recording the orderly, praiseworthy and 
exemplary conduct of this Regiment during the period of its service 
with the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. It is a theme of general admira- 
tion, and this excellent Regiment justly merits and receives the tribute 
of respect and regret naturally consequent on its separation from this 
cantonment. After a long period of service in India, with a reputation 
established for discipline and good conduct in quarters, and its Banners 
covered with Honours which it has gained in war, His Majesty’s 45th 
Regiment has secured earnest hopes for its safe return to our native 
land and for its future welfare and success. Assured that a happy 
union of sincere and right good will to His Majesty’s 45th Regiment.” 

On the 31st January, 1837, the Regiment reached Poonamallee, where 
it remained for the best part of a year, finally embarking for England from 
Madras on the 18th November in the Jokn and Msnerva, and landing at 
Gravesend on the 23rd and 24th March. The Unsted Service Gazette of 
this date is responsible for the following : ‘‘In the John were Lieut.-Colonel 
E. F. Boys, Major St. L. Webb, Captain J. MacIntire, Lieut. D. W. Tench, 
Ensign R. Bates, Lieut. and Adjutant J. Hine, Quartermaster T. Shool- 
braid, Surgeon F. Sievewright, Assistant-Surgeon W. G. Bace, with 175 
non-commissioned officers and men, fifteen women and thirty-one children. 
In the Minerva were Captain E. W. Lascelles, Lieuts. C. Seagram, H. W. 
Magee, A. H. S. Young, B. Gray and R. Spring, Ensigns J. W. Graves, 
T. R. Crawley, R. Maunsell, G. A. L. Blenkinsopp and J. O. Cuffe, Assistant- 
Surgeon T. Hunter and thirteen rank and file only.” 

Of the eight hundred men who had embarked at Cork nineteen years 
previously with the Regiment, no more than twenty-two came home 
with it. 

On disembarkation at Gravesend the Regiment marched to Canterbury, 
where it was joined by the depot from Chatham, and it was while quartered 
here that the affair at Bossenden Wood took place, in which an officer and 
one man of the 45th were killed, while two men were wounded. 

A few years before, a Cornishman named John Nichols Thom, the son 
of an innkeeper and small farmer of St. Columb, Cornwall, and a man of 
fine presence and with a certain gift of eloquence, but of whose family more 
than one member had shown signs of insanity, had made his appearance in 
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Kent, where, and in London, he masqueraded under many aliases, calling 
himself the Hon. Sydney Percy, Squire Thompson, and Count Moses Roths- 
child. Under the latter title he succeeded in collecting a good deal of 
money from the Jewish fraternity in London, stating that it was to be 
expended in ameliorating the condition of the Jews in Palestine ! 

In August, 1832, Thom had appeared in Canterbury, calling himself 
Sir William Courtenay and claiming to be heir to the earldom of Devon, 
and complaining that he had been unjustly deprived of large estates in that 
County. In 1833 he offered himself as a candidate for the representation 
of Canterbury and actually secured a certain number of votes. At the end 
of this year he was convicted of perjury and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, to be followed by a term of transportation ; but before his 
imprisonment came to an end he was found to be insane and was sent to 
the County Lunatic Asylum. He remained here until August, 1837, when 
his father secured his release, but apparently took no steps to safeguard his 
further actions or to see that he was kept under any kind of supervision. 
At the end of May, 1838, John Thom, alias Courtenay, was living at Bossen- 
den Farm, and now proclaimed himself to be the Messiah and attracted a 
certain following. 

A warrant was now issued against him, on the application of a local 
farmer, some of whose hands had been enticed away by Thom, and two 
constables—brothers of the name of Mears—proceeded to the farm on the 
31st May, for the purpose of executing it ; but on arrival Thom rushed out, 
shot one of the constables dead, attacked the other with a sword, causing 
him to flee, then hacked the body of the slain constable and caused his 
followers to throw it into a ditch. The murderer then gave his followers 
something of the nature of an absolution, administered the sacrament, and 
assured them that should the military now be called out against them, 
their weapons would be powerless. 

Bossenden Wood extends for about twelve hundred yards from north 
to south and about four hundred to five hundred from east to west. The 
farmhouse stands in a narrow clearing on the east side of the wood, and on 
the east side of the clearing is another very large wood, which extends for 
two miles from east to west and a mile and a half from north to south. 
Bossenden Farm was a two-story red brick building and distant just four 
miles from Canterbury. 

On the news of the murder of the constable reaching Canterbury, the 
officer commanding the 45th was ordered to send two companies, made up 
to one hundred rifles, to Bossenden Wood, and Major E. Armstrong pro- 
ceeded thither in charge of the party, having with him Captain J. Reid, 
Lieut. T. Prendergast and Lieut. H. B. Bennett. 
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On arriving near the scene, Major Armstrong divided his detachment 
into two parties, one, commanded by Captain Reid and accompanied by 
Lieut. Bennett, moving up a lane to Bossenden Farm, while Major Arm- 
strong, with Lieut. Prendergast, moved a little further along the Feversham 
road and then turned to the north along a road running outside the west 
edge of Bossenden Wood : as a result of these movements the two parties 
entered the wood from opposite sides. The two parties came upon the 
rioters practically at the same time, Captain Reid’s party being slightly in 
advance ; so that when Major Armstrong rode forward to meet Courtenay, 
or Thom, one of whose followers was bearing a white flag with a blue border 
having on it a gold lion rampant, Major Armstrong saw Lieut. Bennett 
advancing towards the leader, calling upon him to surrender. Thom at 
once shot Bennett dead, and was himself then shot and killed by a man 
of the 45th. The rioters now furiously attacked the 45th detachment with 
cudgels, so that the soldiers were obliged to fire in self-defence and after- 
wards to charge with their bayonets, and disperse Thom’s followers. 

Lieut. Prendergast was severely wounded, Major Armstrong was 
injured, while one man was killed and two wounded : of the rioters seven 
were killed, three died of wounds and seven were wounded. 

The Times, in describing the affair, wrote: “It is only just to this 
Regiment, which from its recent return from India is now composed pretty 
generally of young recruits, to state that the men ordered out on this 
occasion conducted themselves with great steadiness and temper, and 
ceased firing immediately on hearing the signal to that effect. There were 
not more than sixty shots fired, but by those sixty, ten were killed and as 
many more wounded.” 

Lieut. Bennett was buried within the Cathedral Cloisters, and a tablet 
was erected to his memory by his brother officers on the north side of the 
nave. 

The Regiment moved from Canterbury to Windsor during the last 
fortnight in March, 1839, and shortly after arrival it was announced in 
the Unsted Service Gazette (of the 13th April) that “the 45th expect to 
receive new Colours from Her Majesty shortly and the designation of The 
Royal Sherwood Foresters.’”” The former ceremony was for one reason and 
another postponed ; thus we read in the issue of the same paper for the 
21st September, ‘‘ In consequence of the flooded state of Windsor Park 
there was no review there on Monday; nor did the Duke of Wellington, 
as had been expected, present new Colours to this Regiment.”’ 

Then on October 5th, it is announced that “one company under the 
command of Captain Stack marched from Windsor on Tuesday morning ”’ 
(the 1st) ‘‘ to arrive on Monday at Newport, in Monmouthshire; another 
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company under Captain Mello marched at the same time for Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire, to arrive on Tuesday. The remainder of the Regiment, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Boys, will march for Winchester, there to be stationed, on 
the arrival of the 2nd Bn. Rifle Brigade from Woolwich. It was expected 
that the new Colours (which have been in Windsor for the last two or three 
months) would have been presented to the Regiment either by Her Majesty 
or the Duke of Wellington before the Regiment left the town, but it is not 
now supposed that the presentation will take place previously to its leaving 
Windsor.” 

On the roth October four of the remaining companies, 288 rank and 
file, marched for Winchester under Major Montgomery, the Head-quarters 
following next day at a strength of 311 rank and file, the two parties arriving 
at Winchester on the 12th and r4th. 

In the autumn of the previous year a very uneasy spirit had begun to 
display itself in the manufacturing districts of England and Wales, there 
was a general demand for universal suffrage, and a document known as 
“the People’s Charter’? had been drawn up and circulated, containing 
demands of a most extravagant character. The people concerned, known 
as “ Chartists,’’ caused very serious riots in several towns and cities, and 
especially in Birmingham, and the following account of the happenings 
in Newport is taken from the Annual Register for 1839: ‘‘ The chief actor 
in these proceedings was a person named Frost, a linen draper, who had 
some years before been created a magistrate by Lord John Russell, but 
who, having attracted the censure of the Home Office by the delivery of a 
very seditious harangue, had been removed from the magistracy, a measure 
which may perhaps have had the effect of precipitating the execution of 
his insane and mischievous intentions. 

“It appears that after various conferences, conducted under the pro- 
foundest secrecy in the presence of Frost, the plan was finally adopted at 
a convention of the deputies, and this was as follows. They were to 
assemble on the night of the 3rd—4th November in three principal divisions, 
the first at Blackwood under the direction of Frost himself, one Williams 
was to lead the men from Nant-y-glo and vicinity, while the third contin- 
gent of people from Pontypool and the north-western district, fell under 
the control of William Jones, a watch-maker in that town. The whole 
body was to unite at Risca by 12 o’clock and march into Newport at dead 
of night. They then proposed to attack the troops, break down the bridge 
which crosses the Usk, and send up signal rockets from the surrounding 
hills; and it was further agreed with those who were in their counsels 
at Birmingham, that the non-arrival of the mail within an hour and a half 
of its customary time should be the token for a general rising in the north, 
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which would end in the proclamation of the Charter as the law of the 
land. 

“On Sunday evening Frost led his followers from Risca down to the 
Welch Oak, the point of juncture, at the designated hour, and waited there 
until day had broken, when, no further aids having come in, he put his 
men in motion and the whole division, in martial order, five abreast, armed 
some with guns, others with bludgeons, pikes or pickaxes in their hands, 
to the number of five thousand, moved down through Tredegar Park upon 
Newport. ... It was no sooner ascertained that the Chartists were 
actually on the march for Newport, than Sir T. Philips, the Mayor, made 
application for aid to Captain Stack, who commanded a company (of the 
45th) in the neighbourhood. Thirty men were accordingly sent off under 
the conduct of Lieut. Gray, who threw themselves into the Westgate Inn 
which stands in the market-place, and was expected to be made the chief 
point of assault. Two large rooms, one at each end of the building, open 
into the street with projecting windows, and communicate with each other 
by means of a corridor. The eastern apartment was occupied by the 
military ; in the western one were assembled the magistrates with the 
police ; while a body of special constables surrounded the entrance of the 
hotel. 

“No sooner had Frost become aware of the arrival of the troops at 
the Westgate than he advanced upon the town with two divisions, who took 
separate ways on entering Newport, and united subsequently in the market- 
place in the front of the inn. The porch was protected by special constables. 
The insurgents called upon them to surrender; they refused. Upon this 
reply the word was given to fire, and a volley was discharged against the 
bow window of the room where the military were located, at the same 
time that the rioters by means of pikes and other instruments drove in 
the door and poured through the hall into the passage. A moment’s delay 
would have ended in a massacre. Orders were given to the soldiers to load ; 
they did so and fired down the passage, at the same time that Lieut. Gray, 
with the mayor and Sergeant Daly, opened each one of the shutters of the 
windows that gave upon the street. A shower of slugs immediately poured 
in, which took effect upon Sir Thomas Philips and several other persons ’’— 
including Sergeant Daly, 45th, who received two slugs in the head—“ but 
the oblique sides of the window enabled the men to open a severe raking 
discharge upon the mob without, who, after a few rounds of musketry, 
were put to the rout and fled in all directions; a great many, however, 
were killed on the spot or severely wounded.” 

Frost, Williams and Jones were all captured later, tried and sentenced 
to death, ultimately commuted to transportation for life. 
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A public meeting was later held in Newport at which resolutions were 
passed awarding “‘ the warmest thanks of the community to Captain Stack, 
Lieut. Gray, Ensign Stack and the Non-Commissioned Officers and Men 
of Captain Stack’s Company of the 45th Regiment,” and it was resolved 
that a 


*“‘ Humble Memorial be presented to Her Majesty expressive of the 
gallantry, coolness and intrepidity of Captain Stack, Lieut. Gray, 
Ensign Stack, Sergeant Daly and the Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Privates of Her Majesty’s 45th Regiment of Foot stationed at Newport 
on Monday the 4th November, respectfully soliciting Her Majesty 
graciously to bestow some substantial mark of gracious favour and 
distinction upon the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
before named.” 


As to this the Regimental Digest states that “‘ the Administration was 
not silent, however, in placing upon record its estimation of the services 
performed on this occasion, as an early Gazette announced Captain Stack 
to be a major by brevet, Lieut. Gray, the commander of the gallant band 
that defended the Westgate Hotel, to an unattached company, and pro- 
vision was made in the Royal Bodyguard for Sergeants Daly and Armstrong, 
who bore a part in the affray, with subsequent promotion to Colour-Sergeant 
Lambert of that company to an ensigncy, and Ensign Stack to that of 
lieutenant in the St. Helena Corps.’’ On the 6th December Captain Gray 
became captain in the 75th. 

The Chartists at Trowbridge, where Captain Mello’s company was on 
detachment, seem also to have shown an insurrectionary spirit, for it is 
stated in the United Service Gazette of the 30th November that “‘ the Char- 
tists of Trowbridge have a bad feeling against that part of this Regiment 
which is stationed at that town. They last week beat three of the men 
almost to a state of insensibility.”’ 

The Head-quarters of the Regiment received orders on the night of the 
6th November to proceed to Newport by forced marches, and, starting 
early next day, it arrived there on the roth, being later reinforced by a 
battery of Horse Artillery and a troop of the roth Hussars. Everything 
here was now quiet, however, and the Regiment was then broken up into 
many detachments in different parts of Wales—Brecon, Merthyr, Pontypool, 
Swansea, Newtown and Montgomery. 

In the United Service Gazette of the 28th March, 1840, the following 
announcement is made: “ It is currently reported that the 45th are to be 
moved to Woolwich and that the 29th are to keep the Welsh in awe next 
month. It is also reported that the 45th are to be made Light Infantry for 
which purpose they are to be removed to Woolwich ” ! 
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On the 30th August, the Mayor and townspeople of Newport gave what 
is described as “‘ a sumptuous dinner ’’ to the officers of the 45th “‘ as a last 
token of respect for their eminent and valuable services,’’ and early in 
October the Regiment sailed in detachments from Cardiff to Belfast ; but 
it was not until the 23rd that the whole Regiment was there united, when 
the strength appears to have been 34 Officers, 43 Sergeants, 14 Drummers 
and 748 Rank and File, with a small detachment of 1 Sergeant and 11 men 
at Carrigfergus. 

The Regiment spent less than a year in the north of Ireland, moving 
by sea in the Royal Wslisam, the Britannsa and the Ballinasloe to North 
Wall, Dublin, where it arrived on the 3rd and 5th August, 1841, and was 
quartered in the Royal Barracks ; and on the rst April of the year following, 
in view no doubt of the probability of it shortly embarking for foreign ser- 
vice, the establishment of the Regiment was ordered to be augmented, 
and it was now to stand at the following: x Colonel, 1 Lieut.-Colonel, 2 
Majors, 12 Captains, 14 Lieutenants, ro Ensigns, r Paymaster, x Adjutant, 
I Quartermaster, 1 Surgeon, 2 Assistant Surgeons, 1 Sergeant-Major, I 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, 1 Paymaster-Sergeant, 1 Armourer-Sergeant, 1 
Schoolmaster-Sergeant, x Hospital-Sergeant, x Orderly-room Clerk, 12 
Colour-Sergeants, 48 Sergeants, 60 Corporals, x Drum-Major, 24 Drummers 
and Fifers and 1,140 Privates. 

Then on the r4th, 15th, 17th and 2oth September, 1842, the 45th 
embarked at the North Wall, Dublin, in the Eagle, Severn and Mercury 
for Cork en route to Gibraltar, On arrival, however, the Regiment appears 
to have almost at once—on the 1st October—been divided into two parts— 
a Ist and a Reserve Battalion, each of six companies—the Ist Battalion 
to consist of a Lieut.-Colonel, a Major, 6 Captains, 6 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 
4 Staff and 586 other ranks; while the Reserve Battalion was to be com- 
posed of a Major, 5 Captains, 6 Lieutenants, 5 Ensigns, x Staff and 578 
other ranks. 

On the roth October the Reserve Battalion separated from the Ist 
Battalion in Cork and proceeded to Kinsale ; then about the 12th November 
it was suddenly announced that the embarkation of the Regiment for 
Mediterranean service had been countermanded, and that the two bat- 
talions were to be reconsolidated and continue to do duty on home service 
until further orders ; the Reserve Battalion rejoined the remainder of the 
Regiment in Cork and the two again formed one regiment and so continued 
for some time in view of the possibility of its united services being required 
in China, where hostilities had for some months past been in progress. 

The greater part of the Regiment was now at Cork with one company 
at Bandon and another at Skibbereen. 
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Early in 1843 the Regiment appears once more to have been divided 
as before, for we read in the Unsted Service Gazette of the 28th January 
that “‘it has been decided that a battalion of this Regiment is to proceed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, for which station it has been placed under 
orders.”” No time was lost in carrying out this decision, for exactly a 
month later—on the 28th February—five companies of the Ist Battalion 
45th embarked at the Cove of Cork for the Cape of Good Hope in H.M.S. 
Thunderer, under command of Lieut.-Colonel Boys, at a strength of 19 
Officers, 30 Sergeants, 11 Drummers, 449 Rank and File, 2 Officers’ wives, 
2 Officers’ children, 34 Soldiers’ wives and 34 Soldiers’ children. The 
6th or Depot Company, under Captain Shaw with Lieuts. Magee and Oakley, 
Ensign Kippen, 4 Sergeants, 1 Drummer and 112 Rank and File, sailed on 
the 8th in the Rhadamanthus for the Isle of Wight, later proceeding to the 
Cape. The 19 Officers who sailed for the Cape with the 45th appear to 
have been the following: Lieut.-Colonel E. F. Boys; Major A. Erskine ; 
Captains C. Hind, H. D’A. Kyle, A. H. Lucas and W. R. Preston ; Lieuts. 
D. W. Tench, G. A. L. Blenkinsopp, W. Smith (adjutant), H. a Vialls, 
S. B. Gordon, R. J. Garden, and W. C. Armstrong ; Ensigns G. W. Morris, 
R. Miller, and J. G. Eggington, Quartermaster E. Walters, Staff-Surgeon 
E. Hadaway and Assistant-Surgeon T. Best. 

The Reserve Battalion, on the departure of the rst, was distributed 
as follows: at Cork, 5 companies with Major Butler, Captains MacIntire, 
Cooper, Seagram, and Simeon, Lieuts. Magee, Bates, Jerningham, Bewes 
and Boys, Ensigns Colleton, McCrea, Calder, Leach and Cave, Assistant- 
Surgeon Hearn, 26 Sergeants, rr Drummers and 540 Rank and File; at 
Skibbereen, Captain Bridgeman, Lieut. Fellowes, 3 Sergeants, 1 Drummer, 
and 45 Rank and File; at Bandon, Lieut. Parish, Ensign Johnstone, 2 
Sergeants, 1 Drummer and 42 Rank and File; away on recruiting duty 
were 2 Sergeants and ro Rank and File; while Captain Wheatstone was 
on leave. 

On the death of the Earl of Cavan, the colonelcy of the 45th was filled 
by the appointment of Lieut.-General Sir William Pringle, who on the 
date that he succeeded—the 29th November, 1837—had nearly fifty years’ 
service to his credit, he having entered the Army as cornet in the 16th 
Light Dragoons on the 6th July, 1792. He became lieutenant in that 
regiment on the 24th February, 1793, was given an independent company 
of Foot the 15th October, 1794, and was then promoted major in the 111th 
and transferred to the 4th Foot in August, 1799, becoming lieut.- 
colonel in the same corps four months later. He was promoted colonel 
in 1809, major-general in 1812 and lieut.-general the 27th May, 
1825. He served in the Peninsular War and received the Gold Cross 
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for Salamanca, Pyrenees, Nivelle and Nive, being severely wounded 
in 1814. 

On the 30th December, 1840, General Sir F. J. G. Maclean, Bart., was 
appointed Colonel of the Regiment—an officer who had served in some 
half-dozen different corps, having been an ensign in 1787 and 1788 in the 
29th Foot, a lieutenant and captain in the 6oth, a major in the rroth and 
79th, and a lieut.-colonel in the 82nd and 60th. He became a colonel on 
the 25th September, 1803, major-general the 25th July, 1810, lieut.-general 
on the 4th June, 1814, and general on the roth January, 1837. He was 
present at the capture of Tobago and the attack on Martinique, commanded 
the advanced corps at the capture of Surinam, and a brigade at the capture 
of the Danish Islands of St. Thomas and St. John, becoming afterwards 
governor of those islands. 

Sir Fitzroy Maclean died in London on the 5th July, 1840, and was 
succeeded as colonel of the 45th by Major-General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B., 
G.C.H., whose services are given in the 2nd Battalion record. He died 
at Chelsea Hospital on the 24th September, 1856. 


Tae Inp1a MEDAL, 1799-1826.—THE First Burma War. 


CHAPTER XV 


1843-1859 
THE KAFFIR WARS AND THE FIRST BOER WAR 


HE Thunderer, carrying the 1st Battalion of the 45th, touched 

at the Island of Teneriffe on the 17th March, 1843, sailed again 

on the 21st and finally arrived in Simon's Bay on the 3oth April. 

On the 2nd May the Regiment landed and, having left detachments at 

Simon’s Town and at Robben Island, marched twenty-five miles to Cape 
Town, where for a time at least it was to be stationed. 

The 45th, as we know, had last landed at Cape Town very shortly 
after its capture by the Bnitish, and just before the Regiment went on to 
Buenos Ayres. Since and before those days the Colony had been going 
through very troublous times, and already before the 45th arrived at the 
Cape no fewer than three Kaffir Wars had been fought, irrespective of 
the numerous minor conflicts which had taken place between the colonists 
and the Kaffirs since 1789, and which do not appear to be reckoned in the 
usual enumeration of the Kaffir Wars. 

At the conclusion of the Third Kaffir War of 1834-35 all the country 
up to the Kei River was acknowledged to be British and its inhabitants 
declared to be British subjects, a site for the seat of Government being 
selected and named King William’s Town. These changes were not, 
however, approved by the Home Government, the colonial boundary was 
moved back to the Great Fish River, and in 1837 the Governor was recalled, 
Lord Glenelg, the Secretary for the Colonies, stating publicly that ‘“ the 
Kaffrs had ample justification for war, they had to resent, and endeavoured 
justly, though impotently, to avenge a series of encroachments.”’ These 
very unwise utterances alienated many of the Dutch colonists, our fellow- 
subjects, who at once began to leave Cape Colony, some seven thousand 
of the “ Trekkers ’’ founding colonies with a republican form of govern- 
ment beyond the Orange and Vaal Rivers and even in Natal, already at 
this time peopled by many British settlers. Considerable trouble was 
caused by the emigrant Boers on either side of the Orange River, where 
the new-comers, the Basutos and other Kaffir tribes, Bushmen and Griquas 
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contended for mastery, the Cape Government endeavouring to secure the 
rights of the natives, and being unable or unwilling to afford protection 
to the farmers against the depredations of the Kaffirs, the raids by whom 
across the Great Fish River were of almost daily occurrence. 

With the arrival of the 45th at Cape Town the garrison of the Colony 
was composed of the 7th Dragoon Guards, the Cape Mounted Rifles, a 
number of artillery and engineers, and four infantry battalions, viz., the 
27th, the rst Bn. 45th and the rst and 2nd Battalions of the grst; and 
with some of these it was decided to make an attempt to check the raids and 
to carry out certain reprisals, while also bringing the Dutch trekkers into 
subjection, and establishing the authority of the Queen in the new Colony. 
Accordingly on the r5th July the detached company at Simon’s Town 
rejoined Head-quarters, and two companies were then ordered to proceed 
to Natal, where they arrived on the 22nd July. Captain Hind was in 
command of this party, and the other officers accompanying him were 
Captain Kyle, Lieuts. Blenkinsopp, Armstrong and Smith and Ensign 
Miller and Assistant-Surgeon Best. ‘“‘On the 7th August, 1843,” writes 
Thomas Green,* an old soldier of the 45th, then attached to the Engineers, 
*‘ we got the route and marched to Pietermaritzburg. ... We marched 
loaded and carried sixty rounds of ammunition each and arrived on the 
hill of Maritzburg on the last day of August, 1843, planted the standard 
and called it Fort Napier. We marched up the hill, the fifes and drums 
playing ‘ The Sprig of Shillelagh ’ and ‘ Garry Owen.’ Next morning the 
Engineers began to fortify by building a stone battery on the east and a 
traversing battery on the west. We were twenty-five men in a round 
bell-tent, and soon began to build a temporary barracks of stone which 
took two years to finish.” Green states that “ we were two companies 
of the 45th, about fifteen Engineers and some Artillery with three 


Lieut. Gibb, the R.E. officer with the party, gives some details of the 
march in a letter to his C.O., saying “ the road is very good, much better 
than any road I have seen in the Colony. We halted on the 28th—a little 
this side of Mr. Cowie’s, about 12} miles; on the 29th at Strath Spruit 
Stream, about 15? miles; on the 30th at Uys Doorns, about 16 miles; 
and marched in the next morning a distance of about 8 miles, the whole 
distance being, as near as I can judge by the rate of travelling of the 
wagons, about 52 miles. ... We are encamped on the hill above the 
town, which is on the whole a very good position—looked down upon 
by some hills on the north side, but at a great distancé. It appears to 
be the only position at all eligible for a post.” 

* Bird, Echoes of the Past, Records and Reminiscences of Old Natal. 
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Major T. C. Smith, 27th Regiment, appears for some little time to have 
been in command of the new post. 

At first there were many alarms of night attacks, but the Burghers had 
neither the spint nor the means to carry them out, and as time went on 
the soldiers and the Dutch settled down peaceably together on terms of 
friendship. 

In May, 1844, the new Governor of Cape Colony, Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, visited Pietermaritzburg and inspected the detachment of the 
Regiment. He was an old friend of the 45th, having known it in the 
Peninsula, where he had served in the Guards, while the Regiment had been 
under his command in 1836-37, when he was Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras. To both of these circumstances Sir Peregrine made allusion, 
expressing his pleasure at meeting any of the Regiment again, and at 
finding its high character so well maintained by Captain Hind’s detachment. 

On the 2nd May, 1845, the Light Company under Captain Seagram* was 
detached from Head-quarters to reinforce the troops on the eastern frontier ; 
it embarked in the Thunderbolt for Port Elizabeth, arriving there on the 
7th, and marched at once to Graham’s Town, which was reached four days 
later. On the 13th the Company crossed the Great Fish River to Victoria 
Post, which at that time was commanded by Colonel Somerset, who, on 
the detachment marching again on the 25th July for Colesberg, issued an 
order expressing his ‘entire approbation of the steady conduct and 
soldier-like bearing of the detachment during the period it had served under 
his orders.’”” The march to Colesberg was over two hundred miles of almost 
roadless country and entailed the crossing of two ranges of hills. Captain 
Seagram and his men reached Colesberg on the 17th August and were 
there accommodated in some storehouses rented by the Government. 

On the 14th July of the same year the Head-quarters of the Regiment, 
under Colonel Boys, received orders at Cape Town to proceed to Natal. 
It accordingly marched on the 1st August to Cape Town, where it embarked 
in the Thunderbolt, landing on the 7th at Port Durban. Writing in her 
diary on the 8th August Mrs. Ward says: f ‘“‘ We hear this day of the 
arrival of the 45th in Simon’s Bay on the 30th July. The distance they 
have to travel would in England be journeyed in about forty hours; we 
shall now observe the period that elapses between the arrival of the 45th 
in Simon’s Bay, near Cape Town, and their entrance into Graham’s Town, 
as well as that between their departure from Graham’s Town and their 
arrival in the immediate front of the enemy in Kafhrland. It is to be 
hoped that their approach will daunt the enemy.” The 45th actually 


* This officer seems to have followed the Regiment to the Cape. 
t The Cape and the Kaffirs, p. 131. 
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reached Pietermaritzburg on the 21st August, “‘ accompanied,” so the 
Natal paper of that day tells us, “ by an excellent band, which, it is hoped, 
will contribute not a little to dispel the melancholy mood which not a few 
of the inhabitants of this town have contracted, in consequence of dis- 
appointments and the re-emigration so much talked of.” 

‘* We hear,’’ adds the same paper under date of the 31st October, “‘ that 
a company of the 45th Regiment is ordered to proceed from Pietermaritz- 
burg to Port Natal to be stationed there for want of room here. They 
are to march on Tuesday next.” 

Here then, at Fort Napier, Pietermaritzburg, we may for the present 
leave the Head-quarter companies of the 45th Regiment, engaged in enlarg- 
ing the barracks, building a garrison chapel and a theatre, improving 
the defences, and pursuing the big game which was then plentiful in the 
neighbourhood, and which the present generally quiet state of the country 
round permitted to be enjoyed, while we chronicle the doings of the Light 
Company which, as already stated, arrived in Colesberg in August of this 

ear. 
The Dutch farmers of the north-eastern districts of Cape Colony had 
been long accustomed, in seasons when the grass failed on their farms, 
to drive their cattle up to and across the Orange River, returning when 
the drought had come to an end. Gradually the frontier of the Colony 
became in this way extended, and the increased trekking from Cape Colony 
and Natal caused the growth of a considerable population of Dutch farmers 
on either side of the Orange River, as also the influx of natives, the latter 
living in a very unsettled condition of government. There were, in fact, 
several sections of the native population, and at least two parties of the 
Dutch settlers, hostile to one another, and ready, if permitted, to put 
their pretensions to the test of battle. The Government of the Cape 
Colony had not sufficient force at hand to preserve order, and yet it was 
evident that some display of military strength was needed. From 1842 
onward troops, varying in numbers, had been in occupation of Colesberg, 
moving about the country in the endeavour to keep the peace between 
the factions, and having on at least one occasion a petty skirmish with 
some hostile Dutch farmers. The Light Company of the 45th had now, 
in the late summer of 1845, been sent up to Colesberg as a small reinforce- 
ment to the few troops there stationed, and within a very few months of 
its arrival things began to happen. 

Early in 1846 there broke out what is known as “ the War of the Axe,” 
and the events which led up to it were as follows. A Kaffir stole an axe 
at Fort Beaufort, was apprehended, and sent down under escort to Graham’s 
Town for trial. On the way the escort was attacked by natives, one man 
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of the escort was killed, and the prisoner was rescued and two guns captured 
and carried off, the Kaffirs responsible for this outrage taking refuge 
with one Sandile, a Gaika chief. Lieut.-Colonel Hare, of the 27th Regiment, 
was at the time acting Lieut.-Governor of the Eastern Province, and he at 
once demanded the surrender of the rescued prisoner and of the man who 
had shot one of the escort ; but as Sandile refused to give up either, “‘ Colonel 
Hare was obliged to seek redress by force of arms. He directed the colonists 
near the border to be on their guard, distributed arms to those who needed 
them, strengthened the garrisons of the forts Peddie and Beaufort and then 
prepared to send a body of troops to occupy Sandile’s kraal.... On 
the 31st March the Lieut.-Governor issued a proclamation, calling the 
burghers of the eastern district to arms, his object being to establish a 
line of forts to Pe the colony from invasions while the troops were at 
Sandile’s kraal. 

The force available on the border at this time consisted of detachments 
of the 27th, 45th, and g1st, in all something under a thousand rifles, about 
340 of the 7th Dragoon Guards, the same number of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles and a few gunners and engineers, with some 1,500 “ Friendlies,” 
known as “ Stockenstrom’s Hottentots.” With portions of this force 
Colonel Hare marched on Sandile’s kraal which was found to be deserted, 
the chief and his followers having retired into the Amatola Mountains, 
whither a column was sent under Colonel Somerset. This column was, 
however, caught in an ambush, suffered heavily and had to fall back with 
the loss of all its wagons; and in consequence of this reverse the Gaika 
tribes poured across the border, bent on murder and destruction, the settlers 
defending themselves in laager as best they could. The outposts on the 
Fish River proved—as Sir Peregrine Maitland wrote—“ of no more use 
to prevent an invasion of the Colony than the piers of a bridge to prevent 
the rush of a swollen torrent through its arches.” 

On the 22nd April Sir Peregrine, who had arrived at the front and 
assumed command of all the troops, proclaimed martial law. 

An express from the Government arrived at Colesberg on the 26th 
April ordering the Light Company of the 45th to march with all speed 
to Fort Beaufort, and it started on the 29th carrying with it the goodwill 
and respect of all the inhabitants, as the following letter from Mr. Rawston, 
the Civil Commissioner, shows :— 

“ Colesberg, 18th May, 1846. 
“* SIR, 
“We the undersigned inhabitants of the Village of Colesberg, 
request that you will allow them to forward to you their testimony of 


®* Theal, History of South Africa, Vol. III, pp. 2, 3. 
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the good conduct of the detachment of the 45th Regiment, lately 
stationed here under your command. Their correct military deport- 
ment as soldiers, and generally orderly and peaceful behaviour as 
citizens, have alike been the subject of our remark and approval. 
Although the circumstances of the Colony now ask for their presence 
elsewhere, they do not, we trust, forbid us the hope that in more peace- 
ful times they may return to re-occupy their late quarters. Mean- 
while our best wishes will attend them, including your brother officers 
and yourself. 


“We have, etc., 
(sd.) ““L. J. Rawsron, 
“‘ Civil Commissioner (and Others). 
“To Captain Seagram, 45th Regiment.” 


While in the local paper we read that “‘ the detachment of the 45th 
which marched to-day carried with it the good wishes of all classes.”’ 

The Company was met while on the march by counter-orders directing 
it to halt at the Tarka River, sixty miles short of Fort Beaufort, and to 
adopt every means to strengthen that post. It arrived here on the 8th 
May, and proceeded to carry out its orders with such skill and vigour 
that six weeks later Sir Andrew Stockenstrom, after inspecting the works, 
reported that it was one of the strongest posts in the district. Colonel 
Hare, on receiving this report, wrote from Fort Beaufort on the 3rd July, 
to Captain Seagram, saying :— 

‘“‘T request you will accept my best thanks for the sketch of a fort 
which has been erected at Tarka Post by the detachment of the 45th under 
your command. The work described is very creditable to yourself and the 
excellent company which you have the good fortune to command. I 
request you to convey to your officers and men the high sense entertained 
by the Commander-in-Chief and myself of their good service and very 
exemplary conduct since their arrival in this command.” 

Captain Seagram and his company, about eighty strong, remained in 
occupation of the post on the Tarka River until the beginning of August. 

After his reverse, Colonel Somerset had retired within the frontier, 
leaving Fort Peddie invested by the Gaikas, the condition of the fort soon 
becoming critical ; it was, however, later relieved and in two actions fought 
about this time the Kaffirs suffered serious defeats. 

‘* By the end of June there was in the field a force surpassing in strength 
any army that had ever before been assembled on the frontier. The returns 
of the Regular troops showed that there were then in South Africa 3,849 
officers and men, of whom 526 were in Natal, 68 in Cape Town, 48 in 
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Port Elizabeth and the remainder on the border: these last consisted of 
the — 


7th Dragoon Guards : ; : ; ‘ ‘ - 325 
Royal Artillery ‘ ‘ F ; . : : - X14 
Royal Engineers. : ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ - %I55 
Two battalions g1st ; : : ; ; ; - 983 
27th sis ‘ ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ; . 416 
Ist Bn. 45th 151 

: 439 
Cape Corps 624 


Of irregular forces there were 5,564 burghers and volunteers on the frontier, 
in addition to 2,944 in Uitenhaage and Albany not actually in the field, 
but ready if necessary to form a second line of defence. ... There were 
800 half-breeds and Hottentots serving without pay, and 264 European 
officers with 4,049 paid Malays, Fingoes, Hottentots and liberated slaves. 

“‘ The Government had thus to provide food on the frontier for 13,884 
fighting men, in addition to a host of wagon drivers and leaders, and 
some 8,000 individuals who had been reduced to destitution by the inroad 
of the Kaffirs.” * 

It seems clear from the numbers of the 45th given in the above that 
Captain Seagram’s company must have been reinforced, and this seems 
borne out by a sentence in Surgeon-General Munro’s account of the Kaffir 
Wars, wherein he writes of ‘‘a detachment of the rst Battalion of the 
45th from Natal, having reached the frontier.” 

With the initial operations of the renewed campaign the Light Company 
of the 45th had no concern, but early in August some minor operations 
became necessary, and Captain Seagram’s men were employed in move- 
ments undertaken against two chiefs, whose country lay to the north of 
Fort Cox, between the Tarka River and Shiloh. Captain Hogg, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, moved out from Fort Cox, having with him a detachment of the 
gist and eight hundred Burghers, while Captain Seagram had eighty of 
his own men, a small body of Burghers under Commandant Pretorius, a 
body of Fingoes and some Kaffirs. 

Captain Seagram, leaving his camp on the 19th August, marched straight 
upon the kraal of the chief Mapona, and after a sharp fight in which some 
Kaffirs were killed, he took and destroyed it, bringing away about four 
hundred head of cattle. Next day he pushed on to the kraal of another 
chief, by name Mapasa, who showed fight, but Captain Seagram, after a 
sharp contest, defeated him without loss to his own party, killed 

* Theal, Vol. III, pp. 16, 17. 
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several and put the rest to flight. Then on the third day he rejoined 
Captain Hogg, whom he found in possession of some three thousand head 
of cattle, which the combined force brought safely into Shiloh, after 
a most fatiguing march. Some attempt was now made to follow up Mapasa, 
who had fled to the north, but he evaded his pursuers, and Captain Seagram 
returned with his little force to Tarka Post. 

In the middle of December another opportunity seemed to offer itself 
of attacking Mapasa, and Lieut. Garden with fifty men of the 45th 
again proceeded to Shiloh, and was employed under a Major Sutton for 
some time in fatiguing marches into Mapasa’s country, but without any 
immediate results. Negotiations were later entered upon, however, with 
the lesser leaders and with Sandile as the paramount chief, and the year 
came to an end with some appearance of military success, though actually 
matters remained very much as they were at the commencement of this 
the Seventh Kaffir War. 

The Light Company did not rejoin Head-quarters at Pietermaritzburg 
until early in 1848, having received prior to its departure from the Tarka 
Post a very eulogistic letter from Major Sutton, expressing “ his high sense 
of the extreme good conduct and valuable services of the 45th detach- 
ment during the time it had been under his command.” 

During this period, and at least until 1850, the 1st Battalion the 45th 
appears to have remained more or less inactive in Natal, but on the 30th 
July, 1846, the Reserve Battalion of the Regiment, having been ordered 
to the Cape, landed at Simon’s Bay, and was almost at once directed to 
proceed to Algoa Bay, and re-embarking again on the 8th August, it 
finally landed at Port Elizabeth on the 15th of the same month. 

As the operations in the field which have now to be recounted concern 
only the Reserve Battalion of the Regiment, until its final amalgamation 
with the rst Battalion on the Ist August, 1850, it will be better to 
go back and record the doings of the Reserve Battalion, from the time 
that it was left at Cork when the Ist Battalion 45th embarked for the 
Cape early in 1842. 

The Reserve Battalion remained in garrison at Cork under command 
of Major Butler until the 22nd December, 1843, when it received orders 
to prepare for embarkation for Gibraltar; the various detachments were 
called in and the depot company sent under Captain Cooper to join a Depot 
Battalion at Parkhurst in the Isle of Wight; and on the 12th January, 
1844, the Battalion—6o7 of all ranks—sailed in the Afollo for Gibraltar, 
where it landed a week later. After a stay on the Rock of some eighteen 
months the Battalion sailed on the 31st July, 1845, for the Cape of Good 
Hope in H.M.S. Reststance. Prior to embarkation General Sir Robert 
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Wilson, the Governor—he had been appointed in 1842—1issued an order, 
complimenting the Battalion on its general steadiness and soldier-like 
bearing while in garrison, and also for the assistance all ranks had given 
in the maintenance and repair of the fortifications. 

On the 8th September the Resistance put into Rio de Janeiro, where 
on the following day the Battalion suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Major Butler, who had commanded the Reserve Battalion since its forma- 
tion. The ship was to have sailed again almost at once, but in the 
meantime a very disturbed state of affairs had arisen in the River Plate 
district. Spanish rule in this part of South America had been shaken 
off some thirty years previously, and this had been followed by a 
period of unrest which frequently developed into absolute anarchy. In 
the Argentine an adventurer of the name of Rosas had become supreme, 
and he had turned his attention to the subjugation of the neighbouring 
republic of Uruguay and its capital Monte Video. Assisted by a renegade 
Uruguayan named Oribe, Rosas overran the country and laid siege to 
Monte Video, the harbour of which was blockaded by his naval commander ; 
by this action British and French interests were seriously affected. Rosas 
refused to withdraw when ordered to do so, and his refusal caused the 
French and British naval commanders on the spot to take steps to clear 
the harbour, leading to a small naval action fought on the 2oth November, 
1845, after which there was but little further resistance. But it becom- 
ing necessary to occupy the city of Monte Video in order to safeguard 
British life and property, Mr. Hamilton, the British Minister, took upon 
himself the responsibility of detaining the Reserve Battalion the 45th, 
and the Reststance was ordered to Monte Video, where it arrived on the 25th 
September. Here the Battalion remained on board ship until the 21st 
October, losing Lieut. Oakley, who died, and it was then landed to 
protect British subjects in the city, now besieged by Oribe. The Battalion 
took no part in the defence of the place, but, in company with other troops 
landed from the French fleet, acted as a sort of special constabulary. 
The accommodation initially afforded the Battalion was very bad, con- 
sisting of old slaughter houses and sheds, much out of repair and infested 
with rats, while the men had only their blankets and great-coats and no 
bedding. Later, better arrangements were made. 

On the 16th October H.M.S. Apollo arrived with the 73rd Regiment 
and a draft of forty-eight men for the Reserve Battalion 45th—very 
opportunely as a mutiny had broken out among the native troops. 

After landing the Battalion in October, 1845, the Reststance had returned 
to England, but she was back again at Monte Video in the summer of the 
year following, bringing out Major Cooper to command vice Butler deceased, 
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and also orders for the Battalion to proceed at once to the Cape, its original 
destination. Embarking on the 23rd July, 1846, it sailed for the Cape 
and, as previously stated, the Battalion disembarked at Port Elizabeth 
on the 15th August, the strength being 15 Officers and 509 Non-Commissioned 
Officers and Men. The following are the names of the officers: Major 
H. Cooper, Captains G. B. Moultrie, H. T. Vialls, D. W. Tench, R. Bates 
and H. W. Parish, Lieuts. W. E. Bewes, J. McCrea, R. B. Johnstone 
and H. Leach, Ensigns W. Dawson, W. L. Woodford, T. Goff and E. F. S. G. 
Dawson and Assistant-Surgeon F. V. Barker. 

On leaving Monte Video the Uruguay Government sent a special de- 
spatch to Mr. Ormsby, the British Minister, bearing testimony to the excel- 
lent conduct of the corps; and Mr. Ormsby, in forwarding the despatch, 
wrote as follows: “‘ the good behaviour of the Regiment while serving with 
the Marines and seamen, with French detachments and with the half- 
disciplined troops of the Monte Videan Government is worthy of the highest 
praise.” 

The Duke of Wellington also expressed to the Battalion “ the great 
satisfaction ’’ he had derived from the perusal of these testimonies. 

During the latter part of this year considerable reinforcements had 
arrived at the Cape in addition to the Reserve Battalion of the 45th; the 
73rd Regiment was also sent on from Monte Video and arrived about 
the same time, 538 of all ranks, while in October and November the 6th 
Foot, 624 all ranks, and the 1st Battalion Rifle Brigade, 19 officers and 
613 other ranks, reached Table Bay; so that Sir Peregrine Maitland had 
now a considerable body of Regular troops at his disposal for any opera- 
tions which the disturbed state of the country might make it necessary to 
carry out. 

The Reserve Battalion moved from Port Elizabeth to Graham’s Town, 
where it arrived on the 3rd September, and, while two companies remained 
here in garrison, the Head-quarters marched on the 4th to join Colonel 
Somerset’s force on the Great Fish River. Fort Dacres was reached 
on the 8th and, crossing the river on the Ioth, the troops joined Sir 
Peregrine Maitland in camp at Waterloo Bay the same day. On the 
16th September a patrol, fifteen hundred strong, and including three 
companies of the Reserve Battalion under Captains Moultrie, Bates 
and Parish, operated under Colonel Somerset towards Keiskama Hoek 
and the Buffalo River. The party was back again on the 3rd October, 
having accomplished little beyond the capture of some three thousand 
head of cattle, and having suffered considerably from bad weather and 
shortness of rations; and for some little time the troops east of the Fish 
River appear to have been in rather a sickly state. 
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About the middle of October Lieut.-Colonel A. Erskine came out from 
home in the Cornwall, with Ensigns Fleming and Grantham and a draft 
of forty-one men—forty-eight others had also lately rejoined who had been 
left sick at Monte Video—and Colonel Erskine now assumed command of 
the Reserve Battalion, the Head-quarters of which marched on the 27th 
to Fort Hare at Block Dnft—a very beautiful spot on the banks of the 
Tyumie River with the peaks of the Amatola Mountains in the background. 
At Lovedale, on the other side of the Tyumie, was the camp of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, containing the 27th and goth Regiments, the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, some artillery, the Cape Mounted Rifles and some native levies. 
But there were now hopes that peaceful times were at hand, for Sandile 
seemed inclined to come to terms, and the men originally responsible for 
starting the ‘ War of the Axe’”’ had been given up. 

On the 7th January, 1847, Sir Peregrine Maitland handed over charge 
and left for Cape Town en route for England, and on the 28th February 
his successor arrived in the person of Major-General Sir Henry Pottinger, 
whose A.D.C. was Captain Fellowes of the 45th. 

General Maitland had taken an optimistic view of the internal situation, 
believing that the war was over and unlikely to reopen, and had abolished 
martial law and reduced the forces in the colony ; his successor did not 
approve of these measures, countermanded many of his predecessor’s 
orders, and decided to push the frontier out to the Buffalo River, estab- 
lishing a chain of posts on its banks. ‘“* Three of the chiefs were openly 
at war and held possession of the country between the lower Buffalo and 
the Kei Rivers; another had not surrendered cattle demanded of him ; 
while other chiefs professed submission, but it was apparent that few of them 
were in earnest. Bands of marauders were prowling about the districts 
of Albany and Somerset, where most of the farmers were still in laager.”’ 

Early in February the Kaffrs carried off some cattle from the camp 
at Block Drift, and some of the Battalion formed part of a patrol which 
pursued them and recaptured the cattle. Then in June some more cattle 
were stolen from the Kat River and traced to one of Sandile’s kraals, but 
Sandile failing to comply fully with the demands for restitution made 
upon him, General Pottinger decided upon his arrest, and for this purpose 
Lieut. Davies of the goth was dispatched on the 18th June with two 
officers and seventy-four men of the Kaffir police, assisted by one hundred 
men of the Reserve Battalion of the 45th, fifty men of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards, a small party of the Cape Mounted Rifles and some Fingoe levies, 
the whole under the command of Captain Moultrie, 45th. 

On reaching Sandile’s kraal, it was found that he had fled, so some 
of his cattle were seized ; but very shortly large bodies of Kaffirs, led by 
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Sandile himself, were seen to be approaching, and Captain Moultrie deemed 
it prudent to retire, the Kaffirs following up nearly to Block Drift and 
keeping up a running fight the whole way. Private Grimes of the 45th 
and another of the party were killed and four men wounded. 

Sandile now made certain overtures, but the Governor would accept 
nothing less than unconditional surrender, which the chief refusing, prepara- 
tions were made for a renewal of hostilities, many irregulars being called 
out and all the regular soldiers who could be spared being withdrawn 
from the different posts. Supply depots were established at Fort Hare, 
Fort White, at King William’s Town and Shiloh, and on the 19th September 
troops advanced from the three southernmost posts; these numbered in 
all some two thousand men, and were commanded respectively by Colonel 
Somerset, Lieut.-Colonel Buller, Rifle Brigade, and Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, 
gist. The Reserve Battalion 45th was broken up ; one party of one hundred 
and seventy men under Major Hind, marched from Fort Hare with Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell’s column, while another proceeded to Victoria Post to 
protect the Colonial Boundary. 

The party of the Regiment, under Major Hind, had a small encounter 
with the enemy at Salamba’s Kop, near Fort White. The column had 
marched at 4 a.m., Ensign Dawson, 45th, being with the advance, and 
presently saw a large party of Kaffirs squatting round a large iron 
pot ; hoping to surprise them, the column moved into the bush and was 

on in silence when a musket was accidentally discharged, the 
alarm was given, and the Kaffirs fied. The iron pot, which they left behind 
them, was seized by Private Harris, 45th, who slung it on his back. The 
Kaffirs opened fire from the bush and a bullet aimed at Harris struck the 
iron pot, which thus saved his life ! 

Sandile now grew weary of the struggle and surrendered on the roth 
October, and the other chiefs following suit, the “‘ War of the Axe ’”’ came 
at last to an end shortly before Christmas. 

On the 1st December, 1847, Lieut.-General Sir Harry Smith, Bart., 
arrived at the Cape, having been appointed High Commissioner and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The beginning of 1848 found the Reserve Battalion the 45th concen- 
trated at Fort Hare, with one company at Fort Cox and a detachment at 
Fort White ; while in February a working party of one sergeant and forty- 
two rank and file under a subaltern was sent to the Keiskama River to 
repair the drift. In March three companies from Fort Hare relieved three 
of the 73rd at King William’s Town. 

On arrival in South Africa Sir Harry Smith made an announcement 
of the policy which he meant to pursue. “ He declared the whole country 
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between the Keiskama and the Kei, running northwards to the junction 
of the Klipplaats and Zwart Kei Rivers, to be under the sovereignty of the 
Queen, not, however, as part of Cape Colony, but as a distinct dependency 
of the Crown to be named ‘ British Kaffraria,’ and kept in reserve for 
the Kaffir people’; and he “issued a proclamation declaring the whole 
territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers to be subject to the Queen. 
...- So arose the Orange River Sovereignty, destined to be known under 
altered conditions as the Orange Free State and the Orange River Colony.” * 

On the 18th July the Reserve Battalion 45th suffered a great loss in 
the death of its commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel A. Erskine, at the 
early age of forty-one; he was succeeded by Major Cooper of the 1st 
Battalion. 

The leader in the events which now transpired, and which resulted 
in what is known as the First Boer War, was one Andries Pretorius, a 
Dutch farmer of Graaff Reinet, Cape Colony, who, in the Great Trek of 
1838, had left his home and emigrated to Natal, where he was chosen as 
their Commandant-General by the local Dutch. He led commandos in 
several of the Kaffir risings of those years, and in the troubles of 1842 was 
the leader of the Natal Boers in their opposition to the British ; but later 
exerted such influence as he possessed in persuading his followers to come 
to terms with the Cape government. In 1847 he was selected by the 
Dutch farmers to lay before the governor of Cape Colony the grievances 
under which they considered that they laboured, owing to the constant 
immigration of natives, to whom lands were assigned to the detriment of 
the Boer claims. On the proclamation of British sovereignty up to the 
Vaal, Pretorius left Natal and took up his residence in the Magaliesberg, 
where he was again chosen as their Commandant-General by the Boers 
living on both banks of the Vaal. The farmers of the Winburg district, 
in the northern part of the new Orange River Sovereignty, now 
organized a movement against the British authority, which had been im- 
posed upon them under Sir Harry Smith’s recent proclamation, eventually 
deciding to make a struggle for independence. They invited Pretorius 
to lead them ; he arrived in Winburg on the 12th July and a few days 
later crossed the Vaal at the head of a considerable following, occupy- 
ing Bloemfontein on the 20th of the same month. 

The news of these happenings reached Sir Harry Smith in Cape Town 
two days later, and he at once issued an offer of a reward of {£1,000 
for the apprehension of Pretorius, and made arrangements for collecting 
a force to put down the rebellion, naming Colesberg as the place of rendez- 
vous. 


© Autobiography of Siv Harry Smith, Vol. II, pp. 229, 230 and 235, 236. 
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On the gth August the general reached Colesberg, where he found himself 
at the head of an effective force of some 800 men, made up as under :— 


2 Companies Reserve Battalion 45th, 170 strong, with Captains 
Blenkinsopp and Tench, Lieut. Dawson, Ensigns Fleming and 
Howard. 

2 Companies gist Highlanders. 

2 Companies Rifle Brigade. 

4 Companies Cape Mounted Rifles. 

Three 6-pounders Royal Artillery. 

Detachment Royal Engineers. 

Later this small force was joined by a party of loyal Burghers and 
about 250 mounted Griquas. 

The two companies under Captain Blenkinsopp left Fort Hare on the 
2oth July, arriving at Colesberg on the 17th August. 

On the 28th July young Ensign Fleming, who had only joined less than 
two years previously, wrote home as follows :— 

** IT have only just time to tell you the route arrived here an hour ago 
for Colesberg where the Dutch are in rebellion. We march in the morning, 
and as the officers are only allowed one box I am at my wits’ end packing 
up all my things and trying to cram in a few necessaries, etc., into this one 
box. We are going in regular light marching order, the men only taking 
one change rolled up in their greatcoats. The Boers are on the other 
side of Colesberg, and all the troops are to march there and wait the arrival 
of Sir H. Smith who is coming up from Cape Town to take command. 
Colesberg is four hundred miles from here, so you see I start to-morrow 
with every prospect of a long march.” 

In the diary of Lieutenant Holdich, A.D.C. to Sir Harry, quoted in his 
Autobiography, it is stated under date of the 17th August : “‘ Detachment 
of 45th Regiment and C.M.R. reached Colesberg, and marched following 
day to Botha’s Drift’; and in Ensign Fleming’s next letter, written on 
the 22nd from ‘“ Camp on Orange River,’ he tells us :-— 

“We arrived here after twenty-one days’ hard marching, having, I 
should say, come fully three hundred miles, but as this country is not 
measured, it is impossible to tell except by the time we take marching. 
Sir H. Smith met us about a mile from the camp and complimented the 
men on looking so well after so long a march; he said he would have us 
at them in less than a week, the Boers were entrenched on the opposite 
side of the river, but about three days ago they suddenly marched away 
and our spies say that they are about two days’ march further into the 
country. Sir H. Smith has been at the riverside since dawn, passing the 
men over on rafts, which is rather a long business as the river is three 
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hundred yards broad and he has only two rafts which hold about three 
hundred men each. The Rifles are crossing now and we are all in readiness, 
so the moment the bugle blows I close this letter. As soon as he has got 
all the troops across we march against the Boers’ camp, but that will not 
be for a couple of days at least, as I am sure it will take that to get the 
force here across; there are the Cape Mounted Rifles, g1st, 45th and Rifle 
Brigade, a demi-battery of artillery and one month’s supplies, which is 
a good lot to pass over so large a river on the small rafts. The Boers are 
now about twelve hundred strong, but I don’t think there will be a shot 
fired myself, if they meant to fight they would oppose us crossing the river 
to-day, which would be their greatest advantage. However, Sir Harry 
swears he will make them all know who he is when he gets us all over ! 

“ He is the most extraordinary man I ever met, he is all life and energy 
and works from daylight until dark. Swears most awfully at everyone, 
from his Aid de Camps down to the drummer boy!” 

Five days were occupied in getting the troops across the drift, and 
by the afternoon of the 26th August all the soldiers and supplies were on 
the northern bank, forty men of the grst and twenty of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles being left on the colonial side of the river to keep open the communica- 
tions. ‘‘ On the 27th the troops marched from the Orange River to Philip- 
polis, and on the 28th from Philippolis to Visser’s Hoek. The country 
they passed through was completely abandoned by its inhabitants. That 
evening some of the farmers with Sir Harry Smith were sent out as scouts. 
A little after midnight they returned and reported that they had examined 
the country as far as Boomplaats, some fifteen miles ahead, without meeting 
anyone. At dawn on the morning of the 29th the column moved forward. 
... The troops halted at Touwfontein to rest and take their morning 
meal. This over they resumed the march. In front rode the Cape Corps, 
following these were the men of the Rifle Brigade, next came the sappers 
and miners and the artillery-men with their three guns, then the 45th 
and last the g1st. Behind was a long train of wagons laden with baggage, 
stores and ammunition, and guarded by the farmers and the Griquas, 
who rode in the rear and on the flanks. In this order the column moved 
at infantry pace over the open plain which stretches to within a few hundred 
yards of the Kromme-Elleboog River. 

“There the features of the country changed. Close to the right side 
of the road, and parallel with it, was a chain of hills scantily covered with 
vegetation, but thickly strewn with boulders. Some distance in front 
this chain turned off almost at a right angle and ran away to the left. 
Beyond it was the Kromme-Elleboog River, a succession of deep pools with 
reedy banks and here and there a ford. Then came another chain of 
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hills between the river just named and a feeder called Middel Water, which 
joined it further down. In a valley in the fork thus formed, and just below 
the road, was the farmhouse of Boomplaats. On the far side rose a third 
chain of hills higher than the others, through a neck or pass in which the 
road opened upon a plain beyond.” * The position was reached about 
noon on the 29th August, whence the Boers at once opened a hot fire. 

In his despatch, dated “ Camp Bethany, two marches from Bloem 
Fontein, August 30th, 1848,’’ Sir Harry Smith wrote: ‘“‘ The Cape Rifles 
in advance, being by no means calculated, from being mounted, to stem 
this torrent of musketry, were ordered back, the three guns opened a rapid 
and well-directed fire upon the points where the rebels appeared to be the 
most numerous. The Rifle Brigade, supported by the two companies of 
the 45th Regiment, were directed to attack their left flank, so as to turn 
it, and the detachment gist Regiment were held in reserve in rear of the 
guns. A more rapid, fierce and well-directed fire than that kept up by 
the rebels I have never seen maintained, and for some time they manfully 
held their ground, when a rush of the Rifle Brigade upon their left flank, 
of the 45th upon their left centre, and of the gist, whom I now brought 
into action, upon their right centre, carried everything before it, and gallantly 
dislodged the rebels.” 

Ensign Fleming described the action in two letters, one to a brother 
officer left behind in Natal, and the other to his mother, and the latter 
is the fuller of the two. After narrating again the march from Colesberg 
to Botha’s Drift and the passage of the Orange River, he continues as 
follows :— 

“We marched the first two days without anything extraordinary 
happening, and on the third day—zgth August, one month from the day 
we left Fort Hare, we marched as usual at daylight. We went about ten 
miles and halted for breakfast at some water. After breakfast we moved 
on again about Ir o'clock a.m. and we had gone about four miles, when 
on entering a sort of pass with rocky hills on both sides, we were saluted 
by a tremendous shower of bullets, but which luckily for us fell mostly 
short, the Boers being so impatient that they could not wait until we came 
well within range. The artillery were immediately formed into battery, 
the infantry ” (was ordered) “‘ to ascend the hill the Boers were on, and 
the cavalry to get on the flat which leads round to the rear of the position. 
Well, in this order we were brought into action, and the infantry had the 
Rifle Brigade on the right, the 45th in the centre and the gist on the left. 
The guns kept up a heavy fire over the hill, while we rushed up it the best 
way we could. On gaining the top we saw the Boers going across a small 

* Theal, Vol. III, pp. 276, 277. 
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flat between us and another stony ridge which they took possession of and 
answered our fire with a vengeance. 

*“‘ We lay there for about ten minutes firing like mad, when Sir Harry 
Smith rode up, and seeing that we had recovered breath after taking the 
first position, he called on us to give three cheers, fix bayonets and advance, 
which I need hardly say was obeyed instantly. It was coming down this 
hill and crossing the flat at the double that we suffered most from the 
fire of the rebels from behind the second position ; two or three minutes 
saw us at the foot of the hill and we lay down a second time for breath. 
Up the hill again, and on reaching the top saw a repetition of the last, 
viz., the Boers taking possession of a third hill, but this time we had a 
small river between us. The guns had now taken up position on the first 
hill we were attacked from, and threw shells over our heads on to the third 
hill on which the Boers were; to cross the second flat and gain the foot 
of the last position was the work of a few moments, but at the river many 
poor fellows fell as they stopped to drink. I had three men wounded 
within ten yards of me, as I was imploring them to move on and not to 
stop to drink. 

** We gained the last hill and saw the rebels in full retreat across the 
next flat which extended for miles—they were followed by the Cape Corps 
and the guns, but as the Boers are always mounted they could not get 
at them. The guns, though, sent some shells after them which did some 
damage. We then formed up again and marched on for ten miles” (to 
Kalverfontein) “‘ before we halted, which we did at sundown. ... Sir 
Harry was wherever the firing seemed to tell most, and when he saw a 
few falling and their comrades stopping to look at them, he would ride up 
and shout ‘ Forward, boys, forward!’ We moved on the same night about 
half-past two o’clock in hopes of catching the Boers, but after a march of 
twenty miles we could see nothing of them; we halted about 10 o’clock 
a.m. and I slept from then until daylight next morning.” 

This letter is written from Bloemfontein, where the column arrived 
on the 2nd September; “ one officer and sixty men remain here,” writes 
Fleming, ‘‘ and the rest of us march at daybreak to-morrow, the 4th, for 
Wynberg, which is where the Boer camp is supposed to be, and which is 
about eighty miles from here. A General Court-Martial which sat here 
this morning has sentenced two prisoners to death, one of them, I am 
sorry to say, is a deserter from our Regiment * who was taken at the action, 
the other is a Boer. We are all to parade in the morning before we march 
to see it carried into effect, and I can assure you the idea of it has so upset 


* Private Michael Quigley ; he had sent intelligence of the Boer movements to the British 
Resident, but this did not save him from the supreme penalty. 
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me and my hand shakes so, I had a good deal to do before I could bring 
myself to write to you—I would rather fight Boomplaats over again than 
go to the parade in the morning.” 

The different accounts vary as to the numbers of the Reserve Battalion 
the 45th killed and wounded in the action. In Sir Harry Smith’s despatch 
he gives the numbers as one man killed and nineteen men wounded; in 
Colonel Dalbiac’s Hsstory of The 45th he says there were “‘ three men killed 
and nineteen wounded, including Captains Blenkinsopp and Tench”; 
and this estimate is to some extent borne out by Theal, who states that 
three men of the 45th were killed and adds that in the column “ five officers 
and thirty-three rank and file were wounded so severely as to necessi- 
tate their remaining in hospital. A considerable number also were 
wounded slightly, but were able to move on with the column.” In Hart's 
Army Lists for 1849 e seq., Captain Blenkinsopp is noted as having been 
wounded at Boomplaats, but not so Captain Tench. 

Colonel Dalbiac also states that “‘ among the killed was Bugler J. Baylis, 
of the 45th, who was shot while sounding the charge at the commencement 
of the action. His officer, Lieut. Fleming, took the bugle from his 
body, and, slinging it on his own shoulder, thus guided his company.” 
The other two men killed were Privates T. Halton and B. Harvey. 

Captain Blenkinsopp, commanding the two companies of the Regiment, 
was mentioned in Sir Harry Smith’s despatch—“ Blenkinsopp,”’ wrote 
young Fleming admiringly, “ led us like a man ”’ ; and in the London Gazette 
of the 22nd December, 1848, which contains several promotions of officers 
who had taken part in the action, we find “Captain George Anthony 
Seaton Blenkinsopp, of the 45th Foot, to be major in the Army.” 

In a General Order issued after the action, Sir Harry Smith said that 
“the Commander-in-Chief congratulates the gallant detachments of the 
Corps under his command upon their brilliant achievements in dislodging 
from one of the strongest positions ever attacked, the rebel force consisting 
of nearly one thousand men, well armed and organized, although in a 
bad cause... . The gallant conduct of the troops on this dashing occasion 
is equalled only by their exertions in crossing the great and unfordable 
Orange River with very slender means, and the cheerfulness with which 
they have marched nearly four hundred miles without intermission. .. . 
The high approbation of the Commander-in-Chief of the gallant conduct 
of Lieut.-Colonel Buller and of the officers and men under his command 
cannot be exceeded.” 

From Bloemfontein the column moved onto Winburg, which was occupied 
on the 7th September without opposition, and the troops then marched 
back to Bloemfontein, where Captain Blenkinsopp and his two companies, 
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with one of the Cape Mounted Rifles and twenty-five gunners, were left in 
garrison, Sir Harry Smith, on the 15th September, again publishing an 
order which concluded with the sentence that “ His Excellency has served 
with many troops, but in no campaign has he been associated with more 
energetic officers and soldiers than those composing these detachments.”’ 

On his way back to Cape Town Sir Harry made a point of visiting other 
stations and posts occupied by the Reserve Battalion; at Fort Hare he 
spoke to the married women of the Battalion, assuring those whose husbands 
had been wounded at Boomplaats that they would be taken good care of, 
and praising their gallantry; at Fort Cox he addressed the detachment 
and told the men when they wrote to their comrades to say “ how proud 
their Commander-in-Chief is of them.’’ At Fort White he addressed the 
men as follows :— 


“Soldiers of Her Majesty’s Fighting Forty-Fifth. 

“I am delighted to see you; you are an honour to Her Majesty’s 
Service and to your Country. Your appearance does you and your 
Commanding Officer the highest credit. You have, in the arduous 
services in which you have been engaged, done your duty in your old 
way, and behaved, as you always have done, like British soldiers. 
More I need not say. My men! I lovea soldier, and if you love your 
general as he does those under his command, we cannot but get on well 
together. At the same time let me caution you not to abuse an indul- 
gence. I am about to order the re-issue of spirits, but take care you 
don’t run into excess. I have been a soldier for forty-two years, and 
have drunk my glass of grog, but never got drunk in my life. Behave 
like men, and show that you can enjoy in moderation the indulgence 
I am about to grant you.” 


There is not anything of special interest to chronicle during the next 
two years, except that the officers of the Regiment appear to have become 
mighty hunters in the land, for in those days South Africa must have 
been the paradise of the big game shooter. But in the late summer of 1850 
an event of great regimental interest came to pass, on the 15th August 
of that year the Reserve Battalion ceasing to exist as a separate unit and 
becoming once again amalgamated with the Ist Battalion into one Regiment. 

From the 2nd August, 1849, until the rgth April, 1850, Lieut.-Colonel 
Boys of the Regiment officiated as Lieut.-Governor of Natal. 

In the winter of 1850 there were signs of renewed trouble among the 
Kaffirs, but Sir Harry Smith seems to have thought that the fears expressed 
by the colonists were groundless, and imagined that by deposing Sandile 
the tribes owing allegiance to that chief would be overawed. He was 
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back in Cape Town by the 24th November and from there wrote home that 
“the crisis has passed and I believe most happily.” 

But news of fresh disturbances followed him, and on the 5th December 
Sir Harry hastened back to the frontier, taking with him the 73rd Regiment, 
and on the gth December he arrived at King William’s Town. 

From here he proposed to proceed against the tribes in the Amatola 
Mountains, but although the total number of troops under his command 
probably amounted to 2,400 regulars, only half that number at most was 
available for active operations in the field, since these had to supply garri- 
sons for no fewer than fourteen different posts, some of them in the very 
heart of the enemy’s country. His force was made up of the following :— 


Royal Artillery . ‘ ; ; ‘ - gO men with 5 guns. 
Royal Engineers : 3 : ; . 192 ,, 
6th Regiment . ‘ ; . §60 ,, 
Left Wing, 45th Regiment ‘ : - 452 ,, 
73rd Regiment . : ; ; . 530 ,, 
gist Highlanders ‘ , ; ‘ - 521 ,, 


The whole of the Right Wing of the 45th was at this time distributed 
in Forts Cox, Hare and White. 

On the 24th December a column seven hundred strong was sent out from 
Fort Cox under Colonel Mackinnon, Commandant and Chief Commissioner 
of British Kaffraria, up to the Keiskama Gorge in the direction in which 
Sandile was believed to be hiding, it being supposed that on the approach 
of the troops he would fly the country or surrender. Mackinnon’s party 
was, however, attacked in a defile by several thousand Kaffirs, suffered 
some loss, and managed with no little difficulty to fight its way through 
to Fort White. On the way they came, at a place called Debe Nek, upon 
the remains of a sergeant and fourteen men of the 45th Regiment, who 
had been surprised by the enemy while escorting wagons to King William’s 
Town, and who “ were found with their throats cut from ear to ear and 
horribly mutilated, which was afterwards discovered to have been perpe- 
trated before death. This party had formed a portion of the handful 
of troops at Fort White, and the Kaffirs at once proceeded to attack the 
weakened garrison, but were gallantly repulsed with loss.’’ * 

In this manner the Eighth Kafr War commenced, and on Christmas 
Day three of the four military villages which had recently been established 
in Kaffraria were treacherously attacked and the settlers murdered, the 
Gaikas sprang to arms, and nearly every man of a body of four hundred 
Kafhr Police deserted to his tribe, taking with him his arms and ammunition. 

* King, Campaigning in Kafirland, p. 13. 
VOL. I Y 
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Things now began to assume a very serious aspect. On the 28th 
December, Colonel Somerset from Fort Hare tried to communicate with 
Sir Harry at Fort Cox, but the messengers returned reporting their inability 
to get through, as the road was blocked by many thousands of Kaffirs. 
An attempt made next day to effect the relief of the garrison of Fort 
Cox was met by an overwhelming body of the enemy and driven 
back with heavy losses, the retirement being covered by one hundred 
men of the 45th under Lieut. Griffin, who had been sent out from Fort 
Hare. 

The whole frontier was now in a highly disturbed state, and the Kaffirs 
were everywhere active and fresh tribes were rising. The Kaffir chief, 
Hermanus, had induced the Kat River people to revolt and these were 
ravaging the Beaufort district, making on the 7th January, 1851, an attack 
on that fort which was, however, beaten off ; two other chiefs in the north, 
Kreili and Madaesa, had also taken up arms, their adherents adding greatly 
to the fighting strength of the Gaikas ; and other attacks were made upon 
Fort Hare and King William’s Town. 

Hottentot levies were now raised and a certain limited number of 
Burghers were induced to give their services, and columns of varying strength 
marched up and down the country ; but while defeats were almost invari- 
ably inflicted on the Kaffrs, they were still numerous and active, falling back 
before the troops as they moved forward and harassing the columns in 
their retirement. 

During the progress of these operations the Wing of the 45th seldom 
formed part of these active columns, being distributed in garrisons in the 
advanced posts; thus in May, 1851, there were two companies at Bloem- 
fontein ; at Fort Hare were r Subaltern and 16 Rank and File; at Leeuw- 
fontein were 1 Subaltern and 32 Non-Commissioned Officers and Men; 
at Graham’s Town were 1 Sergeant and 7 Rank and File; at Fort Cox 
was the Head-quarters of the Wing under Colonel Cooper with 1 Field 
Officer, 1 Captain, 4 Subalterns, 8 Sergeants, 5 Drummers and 170 Rank 
and File; while at Fort White was 1 Subaltern—Lieut. Goff—z Ser- 
geants and 47 Rank and File, and these formed part of the garrison of 
that fort when it was simultaneously attacked by four bodies of Kaffrrs, 
and received, on the oth January, 1851, the congratulations of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on their gallant defence. 

In June the garrison of Fort Cox was made up to 780 men by detachments 
from other corps, and Colonel Cooper was ordered to make “ continuous 
and vigorous patrols to distress and harass the Kaffirs and Hottentots in 
and around that part of the Amatola range.’’ In pursuance of these 
instructions he moved about capturing cattle and engaging the enemy 
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where met with; but two small parties, containing some of the 45th, 
had more serious fighting. On the 2nd August Captain Vialls with seventy 
men marched from Fort Peddie escorting wagons, and on his return near 
Debe Nek, he was attacked, the fighting continuing for some time before 
the Kaffirs were driven off. Again on the 13th of the same month Major 
Kyle moved out from Fort Cox, with 152 of his own men and 12 of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, in the direction of Fort Hare. He also was attacked 
en route by a strong force of the enemy, engaged them hotly for two hours 
and finally drove them off, losing of his party one man killed and three 
wounded. Ensign Walker of the 45th was reputed as having behaved 
especially well on this occasion. 

While the Right Wing had been engaged as above narrated in Natal, 
the Left Wing had been doing equally good, if not specially conspicuous, 
work in the Orange River Sovereignty. The south-eastern portions of 
this province had been assigned to three powerful and rival chiefs—Moshesh, 
Sikonyala and Moroko—who were continually quarrelling over the tribal 
boundaries and indulging in cattle lifting and murder. The Resident, 
Major Warden, finding he was losing authority, took up a defensive position 
in Bloemfontein, whence he sent to the Governor of Natal for aid. That 
official promptly sent him two companies of the 45th, 172 of all ranks, 
17 men of the Cape Mounted Rifles and 590 Native Levies, the whole under 
Captain Parish of the 45th, with whose two companies were Lieuts. 
Morris, Miller and Grantham and Ensign Barnes. 

Captain Parish was directed to march by way of Ladysmith on Harri- 
smith, keeping up communication as best he could with the Governor of 
the Orange River Sovereignty in Bloemfontein and with Colonel Boys at 
Head-quarters. After a difficult march, the little column reached Bush- 
man’s River and camped at Nelson’s Kop on the 8th August, and on the 
23rd Captain Parish was warned by an express from Winburg that the 
Boers along his line of route were on the verge of an outbreak ; owing, 
however, to the wise precautions taken, the column reached Winburg 
safely on the 31st August, and Captain Parish was ordered to remain here 
with the European portion of his force, pending the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, while the native levies marched on to Bloemfontein. 

Captain Parish spent an anxious month at Winburg, expecting every 
day an active coalition between the disaffected Boers and the natives; 
but on the 1st October he was ordered to continue his interrupted march 
to Bloemfontein, and arrived there after a four-days’ march, being played 
in by a fife and drum furnished by Captain Bates’ company of the Regiment, 
which for so long had been detached here. 

Captain Parish received here a letter from Sir Harry Smith congratu- 
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lating him on “ the able and energetic manner in which the march had 
been conducted.” 

Before the close of the year a small party of the 45th, under Lieut. 
Coxon, was sent to reinforce Captain Parish, but was very soon ordered 
back to Natal; and on its return march this party was surprised by bush- 
men, and in the encounter which followed Lieut. Coxon was severely 
wounded. It was not until the 5th June, 1852, that Captain Parish’s 
detachment finally marched from the Orange River Sovereignty, rejoining 
Head-quarters at Pietermaritzburg on the 26th June. 

It was in March, 1852, that the news reached the army in South Africa 
of the loss of the transport Birkenhead, on the 25th February, in Algoa 
Bay. 

“It was a time when Sir Harry Smith was anxiously awaiting rein- 
forcements in consequence of a serious rising of Kaffhirs and Hottentots. 
Drafts were therefore sent out by the Birkenhead for battalions already 
at the front. If every regiment which contributed a detachment ought 
not, as I think it ought, to bear on its banners the name Birkenhead, at 
least the bead roll of honour ought to omit no regiment that was there 
represented. For what, perhaps, comes home more to the soldier than 
he can ever bring it home to the minds of those who have not realized 
the full significance of that wonderful thing—the vital unity of a well- 
trained regiment—is this, that here was no highly organized and complete 
unit, but broken fragments, specimens only of that discipline which had 
been taught at home, put now to the severest of trials—a great emerg- 
ency, faced, not under their own commanding officer, but under a 
stranger.” * 

The official report of the loss of the Birkenhead is at the Public Record 
Office among In-Letters Adm. 1/5612 for 1852, and shows that out of 630 
souls on board 438 were drowned; but owing to the splendid discipline and 
self-sacrifice of the troops—all young soldiers, be it remembered !—every 
one of the women and children on board was saved. 

There is considerable discrepancy as to the numbers of the 45th Draft 
on board in the different accounts which have been published. The Times 
report states that of the 45th there were one officer, one sergeant and seventy 
privates, and these numbers are repeated in the Annual Register for 1852, 
page 470; Colonel Dalbiac in his Htstory of The 45th Regiment states that 
‘“‘ there were but six men of the 45th on board, three of whom escaped by 
swimming ”’; but from the official returns it would seem that none of 
the above estimates are correct. The Regimental Monthly Return dated 
February, 1852 (to be seen at the Public Record Office under W.O. 17/642), 


® The late Major-General Sir F. Maurice in Discipline and National Efficiency. 
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states that four privates of the 45th Regiment had proceeded to join the 
service companies at the Cape; and from the Muster Rolls for December, 
1851—P.R.O., W.O. 12/5762—it appears that the names of these four 
men were Privates George Cacher (should be Corker), William Connell, 
Martin Dockery and Adam Reding (should be Keating); and these men 
appear to have proceeded to the port of embarkation and were struck off 
the home strength on the 2nd January, 1852. They were attached while 
on the voyage to a draft of the 12th Foot—probably because this was also 
a very weak one, consisting only of an officer, one sergeant and fourteen 
other ranks, according to the Annual Register. 

The Port Elizabeth Mercury of the 13th March, 1852, contains a list of 
the drowned, and among these are, of the 45th Regiment, “ Privates G. 
Corker, Wm. Connell, M. Daughtery ’’ (should be Dockery), “‘ saved Adam 
Keating.” 


. .. -’ The Brave who died, 

Died without flinching in the bloody surf— 
They sleep as well beneath that purple tide, 
As others under turf.” 


Of the further fighting during the Eighth Kaffir War in which the 45th 
took part, there is nothing more to record, and when on the oth March, 
1853, the Lieut.-Governor was able to report that the fighting at long 
last was all over, the 45th appears, so far as the Wing in Natal was con- 
cerned, to have been distributed as follows: Three Companies were at 
Tamacka Post with Major and Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel Preston, Captains Leach 
and Grantham, Lieut. Walker, Ensigns Preston, Beamish and Kingsley 
and Assistant-Surgeon Peake; at Fort Murray was a detachment under 
Lieut. Lucas and Ensign Perry; at Fort Gray another under Captain 
Miller and Ensign Douglas; at Fort Pato a third under Lieut. Rowland 
and Ensign Webber; and a fourth at Fort Glamorgan, East London, 
under Lieut. Hobbs. 

When the year 1857 opened the Regiment was confidently expecting 
to be sent to England, having then been the best part of fourteen years 
on foreign service; but during this year there were fresh alarms in the 
Colony, which caused the companies of the Wing in Natal to be continually 
moved about the country during the ensuing months. 

It was not until the 16th April, 1859, that the Right Wing finally quitted 
Pietermaritzburg on its way to Port Natal, and on the 2oth it embarked 
in the Himalaya, which sailed two days later, touching at Port Elizabeth 
on the 24th to embark the Left Wing under Lieut.-Colonel Preston. The 
two Wings had been separated for sixteen years, and it is said that one 
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of the senior captains of the Left Wing had never heard the band or seen 
the Colours ! 

On the Left Wing leaving Fort Beaufort, its last station, the following 
address was drawn up and presented by the leading inhabitants :— 


“*We the undermentioned inhabitants of Fort Beaufort, having 
learned with feelings of sincere regret that the Regiment under your 
command is on the eve of removal from Fort Beaufort, cannot allow the 
present opportunity to pass without recording the high esteem in which 
the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of your gallant Regi- 
ment are held by the inhabitants of this town. The morality and 
civility of your Regiment we do not believe to be surpassed by any 
regiment in Her Majesty's service; and on this account we the more 
deeply regret that you should have been so soon removed from this 
station where they are so universally and deservedly respected. With 
every sentiment of esteem and respect for yourself and your distinguished 
Corps, and praying that the Divine blessing may rest upon and accom- 
pany you wherever your lot may be cast, we beg, etc., etc.” 


While coaling at Simon’s Bay the officers of the 45th had an opportunity 
of meeting and dining with those of the 59th, or 2nd Nottinghamshire 
Regiment, which had then just arrived at the Cape from China. This is 
believed to have been the first time the two regiments had ever met. 

The Himalaya sailed from Simon’s Bay on the 30th April, touched at 
St. Helena and St. Vincent, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 2nd June, 
the Regiment being welcomed on arrival by Major Gordon and the officers 
of the Depot from Portsmouth. The 45th came home weak in numbers, 
having left behind many men who became settlers in South Africa, and 
the descendants of some of these were met again forty years later in the 
Second Boer War of 1899-1902. 

The following officers came home with the Regiment: Colonel Cooper, 
Major and Bt.-Lieut -Colonel Preston, Major Shaw, Captain and Bt.-Major 
Griffith, Captains Johnstone, Grantham, Griffin, Leach and Burrows, 
Lieuts. Gray, Close, Preston, Webber, Beamish, O’Neill, Hayward, Stubbs 
and Smith, Ensigns Kershaw and Guernsey, Lieut. and Adjutant Blair, 
Paymaster Blythe, Assistant-Surgeons Cuningham and Bartley. 

The 45th Regiment had always had to wait some considerable time 
for the issue of Medals for the campaigns in which it had taken part, and 
for the award of Honours commemorating them, and the Kaffr Wars 
were to prove no exception to what appeared to have become an official 
rule. It was not until the 22nd November, 1854, that it was announced 
in a General Order issued from the Horse Guards that :— 
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“The Queen having been pleased to command that a Medal shall 
be prepared to commemorate the success of Her Majesty’s Forces in 
the Wars in which they were engaged against the Kaffirs in the years 
1834-5, 1846-7, and in the course of the period between 24th December, 
1850, and 6th February, 1853; and to direct that one of the said 
Medals shall be conferred on every surviving Officer, Non-Commissioned 
Officer and Soldier of the Regular Forces, including the Officers of the 
Staff and the Officers and Men of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, and Sappers and Miners, who actually served in the field 
against the enemy in South Africa at the periods alluded to, excluding 
those who may have been dismissed for subsequent misconduct, or who 
may have deserted and are absent.” 


The Medal was circular, 1} inch, silver, ribbon, orange watered with 
two broad and two narrow stripes of blue. On the Obverse was the head 
of H.M. the Queen, diademed. On the Reverse a lion crouching behind a 
Protea bush; above ‘“‘ South Africa” ; exergue, “ 1853.” 

The Medal Roll at the War Office contains the names of thirty-four 
officers and only the same number of non-commissioned officers and men 
as having received the above medal. 

It is worthy of note that this appears to have been the last war medal 
for which only the survivors of a campaign were eligible, as had also been 
the case with the Peninsular Medal. The Medal for the Crimean War 
granted in the following month—on the 13th December, 1854, makes no 
such exception as the above. 

It was not, however, until 1882—twenty-three years after the Regiment 
had come home from Natal and nearly thirty since it had fired its last 
shot in action in that country—that the 45th was granted an “ Honour ” 
for its services at the Cape. It was only in General Order No. 252 of the 
Ist September, 1882, that it was announced :— 


““ Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to approve 

. . . Of the undermentioned Regiments of Cavalry and Line Battalions 
of Infantry being permitted to bear on their Standards, Colours or 
Appointments, respectively, in commemoration of the gallant behaviour 
of the corps specified, when engaged in operations in South Africa, 
during the years 1835, 1846 and 1847; and 1851, 1852, and 1853, 
the words ‘South Africa,’ followed by the date of the operations in 
which they took part :— 
* * * * & 


“ The Sherwood Foresters (Derbyshire Regiment) (45th Foot), 1846-7.” 


In the award of this “ Honour ” appears to be a case somewhat similar 
to that remarked upon in the final Chapter on the Peninsular War, wherein 
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it was pointed out that while many officers and other ranks—survivors 
of the campaign—were awarded the clasp “ Nive,” the Regiment did not 
obtain a Battle Honour for its share in that action. For the Kafhr Wars 
the 45th was granted the Honour “ South Africa, 1846-7,” only—nothing 
for the fighting in which it was engaged in the following years—1851-2-3 ; 
and yet in the Medal Rolls for these campaigns preserved in the War Office, 
twenty-five officers are noted as having taken part in the operations of 
1846-47, and sixteen as having been engaged either in 1851-2-3 only, or 
during these years and also in the earlier operations ! 


(H.M.S.O. 


THE DEVIL’S STAIRCASE, SURU. 


10th March 1868. 


CHAPTER XVI 


1859-1868 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 


E may perhaps conveniently commence this Chapter by giving 

W some account of the changes which took place in the colonelcy 
of the 45th Regiment, while that Corps had been away from 

England, and during the year which immediately followed its return from 
South Africa ; and also by detailing the service of the three distinguished 
officers who held the colonelcy of the Regiment between 1856 and 1868. 

As already elsewhere stated, General Sir Colin Halkett died on the 
24th September, 1856, and on the following day Lieut.-General Thomas 
Brabazon Aylmer was appointed to succeed him as Colonel of the 45th, 
and was promoted full general in the same Gazette. This officer’s early 
service had been passed in the 2oth Foot to which he was gazetted ensign 
on the oth August, 1797, lieutenant on the 15th August, 1798, and captain 
on the 31st May, 1800. Transferred in the same rank to the 9th Foot on 
the 17th March, 1803, he became major on the 2nd September, 1808, and 
lieut.-colonel on the 4th June, 1813, having thus risen to that rank in six- 
teen years’ service. Thereafter, however, his promotion was slower, for 
he did not become a colonel till the 22nd July, 1830, and was not promoted 
major-general till the 23rd November, 1841, nor lieut.-general until the 
11th November, 1851. 

General Aylmer had seen considerable active service. He accompanied 
the expedition to the Helder in 1799, and took part in the action of the 
toth September. He next proceeded with the expedition to Egypt and 
served throughout the campaign of 1801, and then served under Lord 
Cathcart in the expedition to Hanover of 1805 and 1806. He accompanied 
the 9th Foot to the Peninsula and served in the Campaigns of 1808 and 
1809 in Spain and Portugal, being present at the Battles of Rolica, Vimiera 
and Corunna. He then returned to England and was afterwards employed 
in the Walcheren expedition, and received the Gold Medal for Egypt and 
the M.G.S. Medal with clasps for Rolica, Vimiera and Corunna. 

General Aylmer died in his seventy-fifth year on the roth July, 1858, 
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and Major-General Sir Hugh Henry Rose, G.C.B., was appointed to succeed 
him in the London Gazette of the 30th of that month. General Rose entered 
the Army as ensign in the 93rd Highlanders the 8th June, 1820, and then 
transferred a month later to the 19th Foot in which he became lieutenant 
the 24th October, 1821, and captain the 22nd July, 1824. He spent some 
two years or more on half-pay, and on the 19th February, 1829, became 
major in the g2nd, and was again placed on half-pay as lieut.-colonel the 
17th September, 1839. He became colonel the 11th November, 1851, 
major-general the 12th December, 1854, lieut.-general the 28th February, 
1860, general the 4th February, 1867, and field-marshal the 2nd June, 
1877. He had been raised to the peerage as Lord Strathnairn of Jhansi 
in 1866. 

Sir Hugh Rose served in the Syrian Campaign in Egypt in 1840-41 and 
was awarded the C.B. and Medal, the Prussian Cross of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and from the Sultan the Order of Nishan Iftikhar and a Gold Medal 
and Sword of Honour. From 1841-48 he was employed as Consul-General 
in Syria, and in 1851 he was appointed Secretary to the Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. During the Crimean War he acted as principal Commissioner 
at the head-quarters of the French Army, had two horses shot under him 
at Inkerman and was wounded before Sebastopol, and for his services was 
given the K.C.B. In 1857 he was sent to Bombay and in December assumed 
command of the Central India Field Force, and his services here form 
of the Indian Mutiny record of our 2nd Battalion. When Lord Clyde left 
India at the close of the Campaign, Sir Hugh Rose was appointed to take 
his place, becoming in 1865 Commander-in-Chief and retaining that post 
until 1870. He was transferred in June, 1866, from Colonel of the 45th 
to Colonel of the 92nd, and died in Paris on the r6th October, 1885, being 
at the time Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 

When in July, 1858, Sir Hugh Rose, as he then still was, left the 45th 
to become Colonel of the g2nd, he was succeeded as colonel by Major- 
General Thomas Armstrong Drought, the whole of whose regimental service 
from ensign to colonel, from 1813 to 1854—forty-one years |[—had been 
passed in the 15th Foot. He was appointed ensign in that regiment on 
the 11th November, 1813, became lieutenant the 16th October, 1817, 
captain the roth October, 1822, major the 31st December, 1832, lieut.- 
colonel the 21st March, 1845, and colonel the 2oth June, 1854. He was 
promoted major-general on the 11th January, 1860, and was transferred 
to the colonelcy of his old regiment, the 15th Foot, the 21st April, 1868, 
when he was succeeded as Colonel of the 45th by Major-General Sir Frederick 
Horn, K.C.B. 

General Drought commanded the troops in Ceylon during the Kandian 
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Rebellion of 1838, receiving the thanks of Her Majesty the Queen and of 
the local Government. He died on the 22nd August, 1877. 


While the 45th Regiment had been away on foreign service, the Depot 
had moved about a good deal. At first it had been stationed in the Isle 
of Wight, later again it was moved to Chatham, and a year or two before 
the Head-quarters returned to England it was at Colchester. Early in 
1858 the Depot seems to have been removed from Colchester and for a 
very short time was quartered at Canterbury, and was then at the begin- 
ning of 1859 again moved and became part of the new 5th Depot Battalion 
at Parkhurst in the Isle of Wight. 

The Regiment, in spite of the long period which it had spent on foreign 
service, much of it in the field and none of it in garrisons where the usual 
amenities of the soldier’s life could be enjoyed, was to remain but a very 
short time in England, while during that time it was frequently moved 
from one station to another, furnishing also many detachments. Thus 
the 45th only landed in England early in June and was sent at once from 
Portsmouth to Preston. It left this town again in December of the same 
year and moved to Bradford, from where it furnished detachments to 
Weedon, Burnley and the Isle of Man. In June, 1860, the 45th was ordered 
to Aldershot and spent the rest of the summer under canvas on Cove Com- 
mon, after which it occupied quarters first in the South and later in the 
North Camp. In 1862 the Regiment was sent from Aldershot over to 
Dublin, leaving behind it the reputation of being the Third Best Shooting 
Regiment in the Army ; and in Dublin it occupied the Richmond Barracks, 
until, in 1863, it was sent to the Curragh, coming back again to Dublin 
to find quarters in Beggar’s Bush and Ship Street Barracks. 

Here early in 1864—after just five years of home service—it was placed 
under orders to prepare once more for service in India, and on the 28th 
July the Head-quarters and Right Wing embarked at Queenstown in the 
Donald McKay, being followed four days later by the Left Wing in the 
Star of India; with the Head-quarters were Colonel Preston, Captains 
Hobbs, Preston, Beamish and O’Neill, Lieuts. Tennant, Hooke, Johnson, 
Dane, Gage, Chambers and Watling, Ensigns Garnett, Townley, Reeve 
and Cartwright, Lieut. and Adjutant Callwell, Assistant-Surgeons Wood 
and Martin, 27 Sergeants, 17 Drummers, 549 Corporals and Privates, 76 
women and 63 children. In the Stay of India were Major Johnstone, 
Captains Willoughby, Blair, Hayward and Barlow, Lieuts. Grey, Kyle and 
Peterkin, Ensigns Smart and Bridge, Paymaster Nightingale, Quarter- 
master Guernsey, Surgeon Speedy, 16 Sergeants, 4 Drummers, 292 Corporals 
and Privates, 34 women and 26 children. 
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The Donald McKay reached Bombay on the 1st November and the 
Head-quarter Wing, disembarking, marched to and took up its quarters 
at Colaba ; the Left Wing arrived a few days later and on the 23rd November 
proceeded to Neemuch. 

The Head-quarters was inspected at Colaba on the 13th April, 1865, 
by General Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief in India and Colonel of 
the Regiment, and he expressed his unqualified satisfaction at the appear- 
ance of the men. The Wing left Colaba by train for Poona on the 7th 
November, the other part of the Regiment joining from Neemuch on the 
15th, when the whole Regiment was quartered in the Ghorpuri Lines. The 
move to Poona was much appreciated by all ranks ; both wings, and especially 
the one which had been quartered at Neemuch, had during the year suffered 
greatly from cholera, losing a considerable number of non-commissioned 
officers and men. A handsome monument to their memory was subse- 
quently erected in the cemetery at Colaba. 

In December of this year the 45th at last received its much-appreciated 
title of ‘‘ The Sherwood Foresters,” about which, as has been seen by 
extracts from remarks in the newspapers, there was some talk before the 
Regiment left England for the Cape. From a manuscript book preserved 
in the Library of the War Office, it appears that the matter was submitted 
to and approved by Her Majesty Queen Victoria on the 13th November, 
1866, and the grant of the new designation was announced in the following 
letter from the Horse Guards to Major-General Drought, who was now 
Colonel of the Regiment :— 


“ Horse Guards, S.W. 
‘‘ 12th December, 1866. 
66 SIR, 

“With reference to your letter of the 7th ultimo, forwarding an 
application from the Officer Commanding the 45th or Nottinghamshire 
Regiment, of which you are the Colonel, I am desired by the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief to inform you that, on the recom- 
mendation of His Royal Highness, Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve of the Regiment bearing in future the title of ‘ Sher- 
wood Foresters’ with reference to the traditions of the County of 
Nottingham and in consideration of the Regiment’s distinguished 
services. 

“IT have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient Servant, 
(sd.) ‘‘ T. TRowBrRIDGE, D.A.G. 
*“* Major-General Drought, 
“* Colonel of the 45th (Nottinghamshire) Regiment, Sherwood Foresters.” 
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Early in 1867 the trouble which for some years past had been brewing 
with the King of Abyssinia came to a head, leading to the sending to that 
country of an Expeditionary Force, of which the 45th Regiment formed 
part ; and of the events which caused this decision to be come to, some 
account must now be given. 

In February, 1855, a small local chieftain named Karsa had risen to 
great eminence in Abyssinia and had possessed himself of the rock-fortress 
of Magdala, proclaiming himself Negus of Ethiopia under the title of Theo- 
dorus III. For a time all went well, for Theodorus was a man of consider- 
able education and intelligence, with a natural talent for governing and for 
gaining the esteem of others, but as time went on his character depreciated 
and he gave himself up to intoxication and excesses of all kinds. In 1862 
the British Consul, Mr. Plowden, who was greatly attached to King Theo- 
dorus, was murdered, and Captain Charles Duncan Cameron was appointed 
Consul in his place and arrived at Massowa in February of the same year. 

Captain Cameron had originally been an officer of the 45th Regiment, 
having been gazetted ensign in that corps on the 12th June, 1846, being 
on that date transferred from the 69th Foot to which he had been posted 
on the 19th of the previous month, retiring in the same rank on the 
17th June, 185r. He had served with an Irregular Corps in the Kaffir 
War of 1846-47, receiving the Medal, was employed under Sir B. C. Pine 
in Zululand in 1851, was magistrate at Klip River in the Natal District, 
and commanded the Native Irregulars during the Kaffhir War of 1852-53. 
During the Crimean War he was appointed to the staff of Lieut.-General 
Sir Fenwick Williams, being granted, on the 27th March, 1855, the rank 
of Captain in the Army, and was employed in superintending the erection 
of the works at Erzeroum. After the fall of Kars he was detached on 
special service to Trebizond until September, 1856. For his services 
in the Crimean War he received the Turkish War Medal and also the 
special Turkish medal for the defence of Kars. Captain Cameron was 
a very able linguist, having obtained a proficiency certificate from the 
Civil Service Commissioners in German, Swedish, Turkish and Latin. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. Captain Cameron 
returned to England from Abyssinia in July, 1868, retiring on a pension 
in the following December, and died at Geneva the 30th May, 1870. 

In October, 1862, Captain Cameron had been sent to England by King 
Theodorus with a letter which reached the Foreign Office on the 12th 
February, 1863, but it was put on one side and no reply was ever made to 
it; and this unfortunate and wholly inexcusable oversight was certainly 
contributory to the difficulties that later arose. After his return from 
England Captain Cameron visited Kassala, without the authority or sanc- 
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tion of the Foreign Office, and greatly to the annoyance of Theodorus, who 
considered that Cameron was making friends with his enemies, the Turks ; 
and on his return to the capital in January, 1864, Cameron and his suite, 
including two other Europeans, were cast into prison. Then, belatedly, 
the Home Government decided to send a reply to the original letter, and 
forwarded it by the hands of a Mr. Rassam. He reached Massowa in July 
of this year and forwarded his credentials to the Court, but no reply what- 
ever was returned until August, 1865. For some time then things seemed 
to go well; Captain Cameron was released and Mr. Rassam was received 
with all honour ; but in June, 1866, all the Europeans in the country were 
seized and sent to Magdala, where they were put in chains, and where 
they remained, suffering hunger and cold and in constant fear of death, 
until the spring of 1868, when they were released by the arrival of the 
troops of the Abyssinian Expeditionary Force. 

In January, 1868, the following regiments made up the garrison of 
Poona: Artillery, the rst Madras Light Cavalry, 1st Bn. 23rd Fusiliers, 
the 45th Regiment, the 96th Regiment, the Left Wing of the ro8th Light 
Infantry, the 12th Madras Native Infantry and the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry. On the strength of the 45th Regiment were at this time the 
undermentioned officers, viz., Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Parish; Majors G. L. 
Hobbs and C. L. Griffin; Captains G. C. Close, J. I. Preston (depot), C. F. 
Beamish, H. B. Hayward, P. Barlow, W. H. Mathew, F. F. Atkinson (depot), 
T. E. Adams, J. H. Tennant (depot), R. J. Callwell, R. Grey and H. H. 
Hooke ; Lieuts. F. D. Johnson, O. W. de Thoren (seconded), A. H. Lefroy, 
E. L. H. Kyle (depot), G. G. Peterkin, J. O. Gage (adjutant), G. F. Chambers, 
J. T. Watling, H. N. Bayly, A. A. Pollard (seconded), F. T. Goad (I. of M.), 
W. P. Townley, N. H. Reeve, H. Lambard, J. E. Curtis, W. Bridge (depot), 
and W. F. Brown (depot) ; Ensigns W. T. Deverell, J. Humfrey, T. A. C. 
Grubb, B. F. Bagenal, P. C. Heath, A. Wright (depot), J. S. Smith, S. R. 
Rawlinson (depot), G. H. Fort and J. Skinner ; Paymaster H. D. Nightin- 
gale, Ensign and Quartermaster F. W. Guernsey, Surgeon J. H. Finnemore, 
and Assistant-Surgeons T. Wood and R. H. Carew. 

The Expeditionary Force was placed under the orders of Lieut.-General 
Sir R. Napier, then Commander-in-Chief in Bombay, and was to consist 
of a wing of a British Cavalry Regiment, four regiments of British Infantry, 
four regiments of Indian Cavalry, and ten battalions of Indian Infantry, 
with the usual proportion of Artillery and Engineers. The force was to 
disembark at Zulla, in Annesley Bay, where, during the early days of 
October, 1867, certain units of the force had landed, and whence some 
four hundred miles of a difficult and mountainous road led to Magdala. 

The account that follows of the part played in the Expedition by the 
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45th Regiment is almost wholly drawn from the very full diary kept by 
Captain H. B. Hayward, and in this the first intimation of the prospect of 
service in Abyssinia occurs under date of the 3rd January, when we read :— 

“‘ The latest report is that the ships will be ready between the roth 
and r5th.”” Then on the 7th there is the following entry: ‘“ Accounts 
in the papers from Abyssinia lead one to suppose that the prisoners will 
be given up and that the expedition is even now virtually at an end and 
no more troops will be sent in consequence. I must say that I do not 
believe this, and am inclined to think that even if the prisoners were liber- 
ated the expedition would go on. Some one will have to pay the piper, and 
as Theodorus’ exchequer is not reported to be in the most flourishing con- 
dition, it is reasonable to suppose an exchange in the shape of territory 
will be made—a slice cut off the north of Abyssinia might be exchanged 
with the Viceroy of Egypt for the railway. ... Lieut. Brown, R.E., 
dined at mess this evening. He is superintending on behalf of Govern- 
ment the carrying out of the contract for a steamer taken up and sent out 
from England for the Abyssinian Expedition. He has just come up from 
Bombay and tells us that our ships are all ready and have been so for some 
time. Government are paying at the rate of £76 a day for the American 
alone, so that the delay will cost something. 

‘“‘ January 8th. Nothing more about our going and some doubt if 
we go at all. I still stick to my opinion and say we shall be off about the 
14th. 

‘“‘ January roth. A telegram arrived in the afternoon from Callwell 
saying that the first division of the Regiment was to embark on the 14th 
and the second on the 15th; great excitement in consequence. 

“‘ January 11th. The order for us to leave for Abyssinia came to-day ; 
we are to embark on the 15th and 16th—not very long notice. 

“‘ January 14th. Up at 3 a.m. to start my horse off by the train. 
Paraded at 3.15 p.m. Bands of the 23rd and g6th Regiments played us 
down to the Railway Station. We left Poona about 5.45 p.m. and reached 
the reversing station about 9 o’clock. Here the utmost confusion prevailed, 
the men of different companies all mixed up, pitch dark, and no room for 
the men to fall in. After about an hour’s delay we got off and started 
on our march down the Ghat. We had no moon and no light. An hour’s 
trot brought us to Kampoorlie where tea and biscuit were served out to 
the men, who had an hour’s rest and then got into the train which started 
for Bombay. As it happened we left Poona on the very day that I said 
we should some time back, when the growlers were saying that we should 
not goat all! The companies left behind with Major Griffin are ‘C,’ ‘H’ 
and ‘I.’ . 
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** January 15th. Reached the Carnac Bunder, Bombay, about 6.30 
a.m.—tea and biscuit ready for the men under a large shed. The ro8th 
had also sent down a very nice breakfast for the officers, but we had no 
time to partake of it. Horses and baggage all turned up, and about 8 
o'clock we were all on board the barges ready to be tugged to the vessels, 
and by 9 o'clock we were all on board our respective ships as follows :— 

“Steamer American: Lieut.-Colonel Parish, Captain Close, Lieuts. 
Lefroy, Gage, Bayly and Lambard, Ensigns Bagenal and Heath, Surgeon 
Finnemore and Quartermaster Guernsey. 

“Ship Gavin Steel: Major Hobbs, Captain Hayward, Lieuts. Johnson, 
Pollard, Curtis and Townley, Ensign Grubb and Assistant-Surgeon Wood. 

‘‘Ship Canova: Major Griffin, Captains Beamish and Callwell, Lieut. 
Reeve, Ensign Humfrey and Assistant-Surgeon Carew.” 

The Official History * of the Expedition, however, gives the numbers 
of the 45th embarked in these ships as 27 officers, 3 warrant officers and 
723 non-commissioned officers and men, with 96 public and 203 private 
followers. 

“ January 16th. About 2.30 p.m. we weighed anchor and dropped 
down nearer the American, passing two of the new transports, the Zenana 
and the Euphrates; the latter had arrived this morning with a battery 
of Artillery and drafts. About 4 p.m. the American came up to us, dropped 
an anchor and made the hawser fast ready to start, and about 5.30 p.m. 
we were fairly under weigh and off to Abyssinia. The Canova people 
arrived from Poona this morning. Sea perfectly smooth, with beauti- 
fully cool breeze from the N.E. blowing, and without any noise or motion 
we went quietly along between five and six miles an hour. 

“‘Sunday, February 2nd. Disembarked at Zulla about 6 am.—a 
good deal of trouble getting the men into the boats which were ill-adapted 
for the purpose ; occupied the tents vacated by the 4th King’s Own. One’s 
first impression of Zulla is not prepossessing ; our camp is pitched on a low 
sandy plain close to the sea and I should say but a few feet—not more than 
three—above the level of it. A moderately high tide would come very 
near the tents, and a cyclone, similar to that which visited Calcutta in 1864, 
would sweep the whole camp, troops and stores, into the sea. The progress 
that has been made in the three months that have elapsed since the Pioneer 
party landed is something wonderful. Two piers or jetties have been run 
out some four hundred yards into the sea with tramways. One has been 
completed some time and a locomotive with trucks has been working night 
and day, landing and carrying stores of all kinds to the Commissariat 
buildings, which are temporary wooden structures with corrugated iron 


* Record of the Expedition to Abyssima, Vol. I, p. 230. 
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roofs, about twenty yards from the beach and much too near the sea and 
will suffer considerably at high tide. 

“February 3rd. I cannot help thinking that a grand mistake has 
been made in selecting Zulla as the landing place for the army and base 
of operations. Not a drop of water is to be had except from the condensers, 
and our allowance is only 1} gallons per day—quite sufficient for drinking 
and cooking purposes, but a wash is out of the question. Ships and 
steamers are arriving every day and the harbour is rapidly filling. Can 
hear nothing about our moving up country, want of transport is the cause 
of the delay. Three companies of the 4th King’s Own are still here, but 
expect to be moving either to-morrow or next day. No news of importance 
from the front—at any rate none is made public, in fact I think we know 
less of what is going on than do people at home. 

“February 5th. The three companies of the 4th left this morning 
at 3 a.m. Goad came in from Kumayli, about thirteen miles off; he is 
there in the Transport Corps and would give anything to rejoin us. 

“February 6th. The Bengal Brigade has arrived and landed; the 
Brigade has arrived perfectly equipped in every way—even with their 
transport animals, and could if necessary start at once up country; but 
being the last there is some chance of their remaining here, which is rather 
hard lines. 

“February 8th. Callwell and Bayly left this for Senafe. The former 
has joined the Commissariat with Humfrey, who remains here and the 
latter goes up in charge of treasure. 

“February goth. I was told to-day on good authority that three hun- 
dred men of the Regiment were to be sent on at once right to the front, 
and that with like numbers from the 4th and 33rd we should form an 
advanced brigade, pushing on as hard as possible upon Magdala, and from 
the news received from the front there is likely to be some fighting. 

“February roth. The 18th Native Infantry landed this afternoon. 
Troops at present composing the Zulla Brigade are—the Naval Brigade 
with Rocket Battery, two batteries of Artillery, one from Bombay and 
the other from Bengal, 45th Regiment, 12th Bengal Cavalry, 2nd Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry and 18th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. 

“February 15th. The Brigade, Division or whatever it may be called 
—at all events the troops at Zulla, turned out for the inspection of Sir 
Charles Staveley, but after marching on to the ground the rain came on 
and put the fine army to flight.”” Major-General Sir C. W. D. Staveley, 
K.C.B., was one of the two divisional commanders, the other being Major- 
General G. Malcolm, C.B. 

“February 16th. Rumour says we shall move to the front as soon as 
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provisions have been sent on, but as a battery of artillery and the Naval 
Brigade are before us on the roster, I do not think we can possibly be 
out of the place for at least a fortnight. The following are the names of 
the different stations occupied by British troops up to the present time, 
commencing from the coast: Zulla—Kumayli—Suru—Undul Wells— 
Rahaguddy—Senafe—Guna Guna—Mai Masrab—Focada and Adigrat. 

“Kyle arrived from England this morning looking all the better for 
the change. 

“February 19th. Rumour going about that Theodorus has got into 
Magdala and that the captives are again in his hands. 

“February 25th. Brigade field-day for the benefit of some ‘ parlez- 
vous’ who are out here and pick up what they can. The ‘ Mossieurs’ 
dined at mess this evening, and I sat next to one of them, but as I could 
speak but little French and he less of English, our conversation was not 
animated.” 

Thirteen officers of foreign armies accompanied the Expeditionary 
Force—z Italian, 2 Prussian, 3 French, 2 Austrian, 2 Dutch and 2 Spanish, 
and the two Germans—Seckendorf and Stumm—published accounts of 
their experiences. 

“February zgth. Muster parade at 6 am. A battery of artillery 
and the Naval Brigade left for the front this morning. Our turn is next, 
but I am afraid that, as cavalry are required, the 3rd D.G.’s—expected 
in hourly from Bombay—will be sent on directly they land. 

‘““March 2nd. News from the front saying that Sir Robert Napier had 
met the Tigre Chief, who had promised to assist in providing supplies and 
also in carrying them. 

“March 4th. A large working party of three hundred men under 
Major Griffin left camp this morning to work on the railway near Kumayli; 
Captain Atkinson, Lieuts. Johnson, Lefroy, Kyle, Townley and Assistant- 
Surgeon Wood being with party. At breakfast this morning we heard 
that the orders for Head-quarters and three hundred men to go to the front 
had arrived, the greater part of the Regiment to go to Antalo and two 
companies to Adigrat. The 3rd Dragoon Guards, or rather a wing of them, 
and the roth Bengal Cavalry arrived in harbour this afternoon. 

“March 5th. It 1s now decided that the Head-quarters and six com- 
panies are to leave this for Antalo on the oth, the other four companies 
remaining here till the arrival of the 26th Cameronians, when they will 
rejoin Head-quarters, or most probably be quartered at Adigrat as a large 
force is to be collected at this place. Thinking of getting my kit together 
ready for a start, but this won’t take very long as each officer is allowed 
only 75 lbs. and no private carriage whatever is allowed to go beyond 
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Kumayli. The men are allowed only 25 lbs. of kit. There are rumours 
also that the rations are to be reduced ; grain is so scarce that the allowance 
of bread is to be cut down to # Ib. for each man. 

“March goth. Left Zulla at 6 a.m., much later than was intended, but 
the delay was occasioned by the Transport Train, and the baggage animals 
did not turn up till half-past five. Halted at Griffin’s camp for coffee, about 
eight miles from Zulla. Started again about 9 a.m., sun very hot and the 
road dusty and very heavy. The men found it very hard work. It was 
one of the hottest days I ever felt, and the kit the men carried was heart- 
breaking—greatcoat with waterproof sheet folded—or rather rolled, and 
carried over the shoulder, and sixty rounds of ammunition! Reached 
Kumayli, thirteen miles, about noon. Bad arrangements made about 
rations and water, nothing ready on our arrival and it was 3 o’clock before 
the men had their dinners. The baggage came in very late. 

“March roth. Made an early start at4a.m. The road wound through 
a narrow defile with rocky hills on either side covered with shrubs and small 
trees. The first part of the road was fairly level and good; after about 
eight miles it narrowed a good deal, and leaving the bed of the stream, was 
cut on the side of the bank in places; at the Devil’s Staircase a good deal 
of work must have been done. Reached Suru, fourteen miles, about 4 p.m. 
The halting ground is in the bed of the river. Cold at night. Height above 
sea level by aneroid, 2,000 ft. 

“ March 12th. Marched at 4.30 a.m. Road very sandy and a long 
weary march of eighteen miles, still in bed of river. Reached Rahaguddy 
about 12.30 p.m. Baggage very late, ammunition carts all broken down, 
the last did not get in till 4 p.m. Much colder. Height above sea level, 
5,600 ft. 

‘March 13th. Marched at 6 a.m., very steep ascent the last few miles. 
A very fine view from the top looking back towards the sea. The plateau 
commences from the top and continues nearly level to Senafe, about two 
miles. Senafe consists of a few wretched hovels, collected under some 
immense rocks. A depot for stores and invalids is formed here and it is 
one of, if not ‘he most, important post on the line. Got in about 9.45 a.m., 
distance twelve miles. Went down to the hospital in the afternoon to see 
poor Bayly, who is dangerously ill with inflammation of the lungs, liver and 
dysentery. Poor fellow, he was in very low spirits and much disappointed 
at not being able to go on with us. Very cold at night with a most biting 
easterly wind. Height above the sea, 6,500 ft. 

““March 14th. The Column did not march until 9 a.m., and it 1s quite 
cool enough for the men in the middle of the day. The country was undu- 
lating, with here and there some high, volcanic and flat-topped mountains. 
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Guna Guna is a village of some considerable size, situated in a beautiful 
valley between two high precipitous mountains. A stream runs through 
the valley which is fresh and green. Distance of march, fourteen miles. 
Our rations were reduced to-day, and we only get half rations of tea, sugar 
and rum, and no rice. 

‘March 16th. Left at 6 a.m., the road rather heavy at first and a good 
deal against the collar; the men had freshened up by yesterday’s halt and 
marched well. The Column halted at Mai Masrab, eight miles from Guna 
Guna, about 9.30 a.m.; it is a nice spot, plenty of green turf with a few 
trees and an abundant supply of good water. Marched off again about 
10.30. About a mile from Focada the road is cut along the side of a steep 
mountain ; on the left it looks down upon the plain which was about 
1,200 ft. below. Our camp is pitched on a nice grassy plain of some con- 
siderable extent. The scene altogether reminds me a good deal of the 
Cape. Distance marched, sixteen miles. 

““March 17th. Left Focada at 6 a.m. and got into Adigrat—fourteen 
miles—about 10.30. A very uninteresting, dusty road. Adigrat not a 
very imposing-looking place, but rather an important station from a military 
point of view. The Colonel got a letter from de Thoren about poor Bayly’s 
death ; he died quite painlessly and unconsciously about noon on Monday 
the 16th. He was to be buried by the side of Colonel Dunn,” of the 33rd 
Foot, who accidentally shot himself on the 31st January, at Zulla. 

There is not much incident in the next few days’ travel, during which 
the Regiment marched on the 18th nearly sixteen miles from Adigrat to 
Mai Wahiz, on the 19th to Adabaga, another sixteen and a very hard march, 
as to which Captain Hayward specially mentions the good and willing 
work of Private Amos of his company, who led and looked after four mules 
the whole way, carrying his arms and ammunition and greatcoat. From 
Adabaga to Dongolo was ten miles, and thence to Agula the same distance ; 
and then on the 22nd March the Regiment moved on to Dolo, a very long 
and hilly march of sixteen miles: ‘‘ some of the inclines on the road are 
very steep,” wrote our diarist, “‘ and the following are taken from the route ; 
from the south end of the Kohein Valley to the top of the Untuffo spur 
a rise of 180 ft. in three furlongs over sharp, angular rocks; then a fall 
of 260 ft. in three-quarters of a mile ; a fall of 290 ft. in 1} miles brings you 
to the upper springs of the Mai Makdum ; from this the road ascends 572 ft. 
in one mile and five furlongs over sharp, angular slabs; a rise of 104 ft. 
in two furlongs, and then a steep descent from the Abba Gurga spur of 
450 ft. to the encamping ground on the south bank of the Dolo River. This 
is, I think, the hardest march we have had since we left Zulla.”’ 

On the 23rd the Regiment marched nine miles to Eikullet, and next 
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day twelve to Antalo, which was reached at 10.30 a.m. on the 24th, and here, 
writes Captain Hayward, ‘‘ our Left Wing is to be quartered and two com- 
panies from Zulla are on their way now. All our hopes of a halt here, even 
for a day, are scattered to the winds, and we are to push on by forced 
marches to the front, and open the ball to-morrow with a sixteen-mile 
march. Hozier, the Topographical Officer, is sick here; he had a letter 
from Colonel Dillon * to-day, giving the latest news, viz., that Theodorus 
had entrenched himself before Magdala, that he was showing signs of making 
a bolt of it, and would do so if he could get to some place near at hand ; 
if he was unable to do this, he intended to fight before Magdala. The 
Chief is pushing on with a flying column to cut him off. Four marches 
from Magdala the baggage suffers a tremendous reduction both for officers 
and men ; ten officers in each tent, twenty men in each tent ; two blankets, 
a greatcoat and waterproof sheet compose an officer’s kit.” 

The marches of the next ten days or so may be epitomized as follows :— 

Antalo to Mashik, eighteen miles; Mashik to Atsala, twelve miles ; 
Atsala to Makan, fifteen miles ; Makan to Ashangi, fourteen miles ; Ashangi 
to Lat, sixteen and a half miles ; Lat to Marawah, twelve miles ; Marawah 
to Dildi, seventeen miles ; Dildi to Muja, fourteen miles ; Muja to Santara, 
eleven miles; Santara to Gahso, eleven miles, and Gahso to Sindi, seven- 
teen miles, Sindi being reached on the 7th April. 

“‘ About 11 o’clock after we were all in bed,’’ Captain Hayward states, 
“‘ we were woke up by Edwards, D.Q.M.G., who had been sent back from 
the front with orders for us to march to the Head-quarters Camp to-morrow 
—twenty-one miles—so we start at 6 a.m.” 

Talanta Plain, where the force was concentrating, was about sixteen 
miles from Magdala, where, so the new arrivals learnt, ‘‘ Theodorus intends 
fighting’ ; and here the 45th received orders to spend the night, moving 
on next day to join the 2nd Brigade. 

“April oth. Marched with the 1st Brigade to Baba Talanta. The 
2nd Brigade had preceded us and the whole division, or army, excepting 
the Pioneer Force which is making a road up the other side of the River 
Bashilo, is encamped together on the southern extremity of the Talanta 
Plain, called Baba Talanta, just on the edge of the ravine in which the 
Bashilo runs. Magdala, as the crow flies, is only about eight miles and is 
distinctly visible with the naked eye, and with a glass we could see Theo- 
dorus’ camp and myriads of people moving about and as busy as bees, no 
doubt preparing to meet our attack which, if report is correct, is to com- 
mence to-morrow. 

‘“‘ The position of Magdala, taken as a whole, is rather difficult to describe, 
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and I shall attempt it im but a few words. It must then be clearly under- 
stood that Magdala comprises three distinct hills or positions, called Fahla, 
Selassie and Magdala, placed almost in the shape of an equilateral triangle, 
of which Magdala is the apex, with Fahla at the western and Selassie at the 
eastern angle of the base, Magdala being south of both. Looking at the 
whole position from Baba Talanta one can see but little of Magdala itself, 
as the slopes of the hills of Fahla and Selassie run down and hideit. Immedi- 
ately behind the point where the slopes from Fahla and Selassie meet, the 
ground falls, a plain of no very great extent lies at the back, and Magdala 
then rises almost perpendicularly 300 ft., and it is here that the tussle will 
be, as, after defending the other two positions, Theodorus will retire to this 
as his last resource. 

“‘ So far as I can make out the brigades are composed nearly as follows, 
but they are constantly changing as circumstances require. I may as 
well mention the various Commanders: Sir Robert Napier, Commander- 
in-Chief ; Sir Charles Staveley, Commanding the Division; Brig.-General 
Merryweather, Commanding Cavalry Brigade; Brg.-General Petrie, Com- 
manding Artillery; Brig.-General Schneider, Commanding ist Brigade ; 
Brig.-General Wilby, Commanding 2nd Brigade. 

“Ist Brigade: 12th Bengal Cavalry, Scinde Horse, Penn’s Mountain 
Train; Bombay Sappers; Naval Brigade; 4th King’s Own; 23rd Pun- 
jaubees (Pioneers) ; 1st Beloochees. 

“and Brigade: 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry; Murray’s Battery, Arm- 
strong Guns; Twigg’s Mountain Train; Mortar Battery; 33rd Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment ; 45th Sherwood Foresters; roth Bombay N.I.; 
Madras Sappers. 

“It is generally supposed that some demonstration will be made to- 
morrow and an advance made towards Magdala. The 1st Brigade is to 
leave camp to-morrow morning at 7 o'clock, and is to occupy a piece of 
tableland about one and a quarter miles from Fahla which commands it ; 
but Theodorus’ artillery, though dreaded by Abyssinians, does not hold 
out any terrors for us, and even should he fire on the brigade, it will do 
us more good than harm as we shall be able to find out the position of his 
guns, a fact as yet undiscovered. The 2nd Brigade is to march at Io a.m. 
and to halt at the Bashilo for orders ; the whole thing, I fancy, is by way 
of a strong reconnoitring force and is not an aggressive movement. 

“‘ April roth. I had an excellent view of the 1st Brigade moving down 
the side of the ravine to the river. It took an immense time before they 
got off the ground, and, though they commenced at 7, the last of their 
light baggage was not under way until 11 a.m. Soon after 11, the 2nd 
Brigade got off and marched down the hill. Just at 4.45 p.m., I happened 
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to be looking towards Magdala and saw a white puff of smoke rise up from 
the top of Fahla, and some seconds after the deep boom of a gun came rolling 
across the valley—the first shot fired by Theodorus, and the last hope or 
expectation that the prisoners would be given up without a struggle was 
wafted away with the smoke from the gun. Several shots were fired from 
Fahla without being replied to by us, but after a time we could see the little 
puffs of smoke from the Rocket Battery of the Naval Brigade and the 
Mountain Guns, but we were too far off to hear their report.” 

During the day the 2nd Brigade moved on to the Bashilo River, which 
was crossed, the water being up to the men’s waists, and, writing in his 
diary on the 11th, Captain Hayward says: ‘‘ We left the Bashilo with the 
2nd Brigade at 11.45 last night and marched along the road made by Theo- 
dorus. It was very dark and one could see but little. The road seemed, 
however, to wind between two high hills and was fairly level, rough of course 
with rocks and stones, but not so bad considering how it was made and the 
time it took. After about three miles we began to ascend rapidly and the 
road became much worse, so much so that the 12-pr. Armstrong guns had 
to be dismounted and carried on elephants. We went on for two miles 
more and took up our position on a ridge just over a flat piece of ground 
on which the steel guns engaged the enemy. We arrived about 2 a.m. and 
remained under arms till daylight, when as Theodorus did not seem inclined 
to renew hostilities, we marched off to our camping ground. After remaining 
under arms lying down for an hour and a half the brigade was dismissed, 
but to be ready to turn out at a moment’s notice. We were under arms 
all night. 

“April 12th. The whole of the prisoners, excepting Mr. Bardell, the 
Frenchman, came into the Chief’s camp this morning or some time during 
the night. They say Theodorus was blind drunk last night and could not 
decide what to do; he allowed the prisoners to leave, then ordered them 
back, but in the interim he got more drunk and then sent them down. 
The prisoners say he will never surrender and will fight to the last. Another 
message was sent by Sir Robert Napier giving him till to-night to decide, 
and if he does not surrender we are to take Magdala to-morrow. 

“ April 13th. After breakfast we got sudden orders to fall in and that 
Magdala was to be taken, and that the 2nd Brigade were to leave their lines 
and were to lead the attack. The whole division was drawn up below Fahla 
and an advance made for some distance in quarter distance columns, but 
the ground became so rough that we had to form fours and move along 
Theodorus’ road, which runs along the side of Fahla and is commanded 
by a plunging fire from Selassie. The road is tremendously steep and diffi- 
cult in some places, and had Theodorus opposed us in the least we must 
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have suffered a tremendous loss. Fortunately not a shot was fired, and 
we marched quietly up and walked into Selassie without drawing a trigger. 
Well defended it would have been impregnable, and just the last part we 
had to climb upon our hands and knees up the face of the cliff some 60 or 
70 ft. high. They tried to bring some of the steel guns up on mules, but 
they had to go back, and two horses belonging to the artillery fell down and 
were killed. We halted for a couple of hours in Selassie, during which time 
all the arms, etc., were collected and piled in a heap. Much to my disgust 
my company was told off as a guard to these wretched weapons, and, as the 
Regiment was marching off to take Magdala, I thought my chance of seeing 
any of the fun was but small; but as luck would have it the roth N.I. 
which had been told off for this duty, came up and relieved me, and I 
skedaddled after the Regiment as quickly as I could and caught them up 
before they had moved off. 

“ The division then advanced upon Magdala and fire was opened upon 
it by the steel guns and Rocket battery, the guns being supported by the 
4th King’s Own—the 33rd and 45th being in reserve. The fire was directed 
principally upon the gate which closed the road leading into Magdala, and 
on the house above which Theodorus was supposed to have taken up his 
position. After shelling the place for some time but without much effect, 
the shells and rockets falling short, the 2nd Brigade advanced, the 33rd 
in front in line and the 45th in quarter distance columns in support ; when 
we got within about 300-400 yards of the foot of the fortress they opened 
fire on us from the blockhouse over the gate, to which we replied very 
smartly, but we could not see with what effect. The file-firing continued 
for some time and the 33rd, preceded by a small party of Madras Sappers, 
advanced up the narrow path to the gate. It was rather a nasty business 
and several of the Sappers and 33rd were wounded. The gate was at last 
forced open after some difficulty and the Army marched in. Theodorus 
fought bravely to the last, and his body was found lying on the road leading 
into his capital close to the gate, with about twenty others. 

‘“‘ The fire from the fortress did not do us any harm, all the bullets 
passing over our heads, and the only sign of a bullet hitting anything was 
that one of the sights of a rifle belonging to Private Fornall, a man of my 
company, was knocked on one side. When we were halted at the foot of 
Magdala, waiting to go in, the 45th was close to a number of small huts 
which had been deserted and the chickens were running about in all direc- 
tions and we had great fun hunting them. Preston had driven several 
into a hut and went in on his hands and knees to bring them out, when he 
suddenly appeared backing out of the hut in a tremendous state of mind, 
pummelling what we thought was a man, who was clinging round his neck 
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and would not let go. After a good deal of struggling he loosed himself 
and the creature turned out to be an old woman, who was half dead with 
fright and thought that Preston went in to kill her! It certainly was a 
splendid sight and afforded us great amusement |” 

The following is another account of the taking of Magdala, from the 
diary of Lieut. Reeve of the Regiment : “ At 9.30 the advance sounded ; 
the 33rd went first, then the 45th and the roth N.I., these regiments forming 
the 2nd Brigade with Twigg’s and Penn’s mountain batteries carried on 
mules, and Murray’s Armstrong guns and the Rocket Battery and Naval 
Brigade; the Beloochees and 23rd Punjaubees followed. Winding along 
the road up Fahla we expected every moment that Theodorus’ artillery 
would open on us, but our progress was undeterred by a single shot, and 
we got to the top of the hill on the part called Selassie in about three hours, 
as quietly as if we had been making an ordinary march. Had we met 
with any opposition on our way we might have suffered great losses, for the 
position of Islamgi, Selassie and Fahla was a most formidable one. As soon 
as I had scrambled to the top of the hill, I found all the chiefs giving up 
their arms to General Mereweather, who was assisted by Mr. Flad, one of 
the captives, and Mr. Waldemar. ‘B’ Company was then told off to take 
care of them, under Captain Preston ; I was attached to this company for 
the day, as Goad, my senior, had charge of ‘I’ Company, which I had 
hitherto led. All this time the Regiment was drawn up about 200 yards 
from us, the Colours of the 33rd, 4th and 45th had been planted on the 
heights. There still remained the great stronghold of Magdala for us to 
take, in which it was now ascertained that Theodore, resisting to the last, 
had shut himself up with a few chiefs who remained faithful to him. 
Captain Hayward’s company was now sent to relieve Captain Preston’s 
in charge of the arms, and the latter rejoined the Regiment, which was 
drawn up in line facing Magdala, of which place we now got our first view. 
It was about three-quarters of a mile off, and, standing completely by itself, 
appeared to be a massive lump of rock, and to the naked eye there was no 
apparent road up toit. Down on the intervening plain we could see the 
4th King’s Own lying down, and a battery joining in. The principal object 
of their aim was the gateway. 

“ After the firing had lasted about an hour the advance sounded, and 
we marched down the hill preceded by the 33rd. By this time Hayward’s 
company had rejoined. We passed the 4th Regiment, and then the 33rd 
skirmished, and we formed quarter columns in rear of them and advanced 
rapidly. The 33rd, having kept up a tremendous fire with their Snider 
rifles against the gate, then commenced the ascent of Magdala in fours, 
when we deployed into line immediately under the fort, and the left sub- 
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division of Hayward’s company opened fire. Some shots were fired at us 
from the gateway, but no damage was done as all the shots went over our 
heads. For some little time the gate could not be forced, as it was filled 
with large stones, and our Pioneers were called for. Corporal Cherritt and 
Private Kirkby responded, and soon forced an entrance. The Madras 
Sappers, who preceded the 33rd, had forgotten the powder bags. The 
33rd cheered loudly as they entered the place, and a signalling flag of the 
Engineers was waved over the gate. Soon after the gate was opened Sir 
R. Napier and staff and Sir C. Staveley went up, followed by us, the 4th 
and the Naval Bngade. About eighty Abyssinians were killed, mostly 
by shells ; about the gate we found ten dead bodies, and behind the second 
gate I saw the lifeless body of Theodore, his face much disfigured with 
blood, his dress the ordinary white gown.” 

Captain Hayward’s description of Magdala is more precise than that 
of Lieut. Reeve: he writes: “It is a high mass of rock rising some 200 ft. 
perpendicularly from the plain between Selassie and the end of the ridge ; 
the only entrance is by the narrow path up which we went and which is 
closed by a gate. After passing this gate, the road leads on even narrower 
than before and winds through masses of rock to an inner gate. Two 
paths lead round the side of the rock and are protected by thick hedges, 
and it was from behind these that the Abyssinian fired on us. Had the 
place been properly defended and occupied by Europeans, I think it would 
have taken a year to capture it. The town of Magdala, if it is worthy of 
the name of town, is a collection of mud and thatched huts, huddled together, 
quite regardless of disposition, on the plateau at the top of the rock, which 
is about 500 yards long and 300 broad.” 

The 33rd and 45th occupied Magdala on the night of its capture, and 
on the afternoon of the following day the 45th marched down to Islamgi, 
where for two or three days the men were employed in collecting arms and 
in destroying the captured guns. 

In General Napier’s despatch of the 12th May, the strength of the six 
companies of the 45th present on the roth under Colonel Parish is given as 
325. The losses in the whole force were astonishingly slight, only ten of 
all ranks being wounded at the storming of Magdala on the 13th; the 
45th Regiment had no casualties. Colonel Parish and Lieut. de Thoren 
were mentioned in despatches, and in that dated the 1st June General 
Sir R. Napier wrote as follows of the services of the Regiment during the 
expedition :— 

“The 45th Regiment, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Parish, 
arrived at Zoulla early in February, and remained there employed on 
the railway and other works until the 19th of March, when at length 
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the obstacles to their advance being overcome, the head-quarters and 
six companies, making most strenuous efforts to reach the front, arrived 
at Dalanta in time to share in the operations against Magdala, after 
having marched 300 miles in 24 days, accomplishing the last 70 miles 
across the Wandach Pass 10,500 feet high and the Taccassi and Jeddah 
ravines in four days, a rate of marching in such a country hardly to be 
surpassed. Four companies being urgently required were detained at 
Koomeylee until late in March, when they were sent to garrison 
Addijerat and Antalo.” 


When the details of the forced march made by the Regiment reached 
home they made a great impression : the Saturday Review wrote as follows :— 


“The march of the 45th Regiment will live in the annals of war 
as a feat of pluck and endurance rarely paralleled ”’ ; while in the House 
of Lords Lord Malmesbury said: ‘‘ The march of the 45th is one of the 
most extraordinary on record. Having been detained in the rear and 
being anxious to come as soon as possible to the front, they marched 
300 miles in 24 days, and accomplished 70 miles in four days over a pass 
10,500 feet high.” 


The bad food and water and the insanitary conditions in Magdala were 
not without their effect on the troops, and on the 2oth April Sergeant Jones 
and Private McCormick of the Regiment died in camp. The total losses 
of the 45th from disease are given in the Official History, Vol. II, page 314, 
as one officer and eight other ranks. 

On the 21st April, what was left of the articles of value taken in Magdala 
was disposed of by lot, and the 45th thus became possessed of the large 
silver Cross now in the Ist Battalion Officers’ Mess. On the afternoon of 
the same day the Regiment began its long march to the coast and on arrival 
at Zulla embarked for Bombay as under :— 

In the $.S. Indore on the 22nd May, 7 officers, 2g0 non-commissioned 
officers and men and 25 followers. 

In the Sailing Ship City of Manchester on the 29th May, 22 officers, 308 
non-commissioned officers and men and 54 followers. 

The following is the text of the Commander-in-Chief’s farewell orde 
to the Expeditionary Force, issued as a General Order on the 30th April :— 


“Soldiers and Sailors of the Army of Abyssinia. 


“The Queen and people of England entrusted to you a very arduous 
and difficult expedition—to release our countrymen from a long and 
painful captivity, and to vindicate the honour of our Country which had 
been outraged by Theodore, King of Abyssinia. 

“IT congratulate you with all my heart on the noble way in which 
you have fulfilled the commands of our Sovereign. 
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“You have traversed, often under a tropical sun or amidst storms 
of rain and sleet, four hundred miles of mountainous and rugged 
country—you have crossed ranges of mountains—many steep and 
precipitous, more than 10,000 feet in altitude, where your supplies 
could not keep pace with you. In four days you passed the formidable 
chasms of the Bashilo, and when within reach of your enemy, though 
with scanty food and, some of you, even for many hours without either 
food or water, you defeated the army of Theodore which poured down 
upon you from its lofty fortress in full confidence of victory. 

“A host of many thousands have laid down their arms at your 
feet. You have captured and destroyed upwards of thirty pieces of 
artillery, many of great weight and efficiency, with ample stores of 
ammunition. You have stormed the almost inaccessible fortress of 
Magdala, defended by Theodore and a desperate remnant of his chiefs 
and followers. After you forced the entrance tohis fortress, Theodore, 
who himself never showed mercy, distrusted the offer of it held out to 
him by me and died by his own hand. You have released, not only the 
British captives, but those of other friendly nations. You have un- 
loosed the chains of more than ninety of the principal chiefs of Abys- 
sinia. Magdala, on which so many victims have been slaughtered, has 
been committed to the flames and now remains only a scorched rock. 

‘“‘Our complete and rapid success is due, firstly, to the mercy of 
God, whose Hand, I feel assured, has been over us in a just cause ; 
secondly, to the night spirit with which you have been inspired. 

“‘ Indian soldiers have forgotten the prejudices of race and creed to 
keep pace with their European comrades. Never did an army enter on 
a war with more honourable feelings than yours; this it is that has 
carried you through so many fatigues and difficulties ; your sole anxiety 
has been for the moment to arrive when you could close with your 
enemy. The remembrance of your privations will pass away quickly ; 
your gallant exploits will live in History. 

“‘ The Queen and the people of England will appreciate and acknow- 
ledge your services ; on my part, as your Commander, I thank you for 
your devotion to your duty, and the good discipline you have maintained 
throughout. Not a single complaint has been made against a soldier 
of fields injured or villagers wilfully molested, either in person or 
property. 

** ‘We must not, however, forget what we owe to our comrades who 
have been labouring for us in the sultry climate of Zulla, the Pass of 
Kumayli, or in the monotony of the ports which maintained our com- 
munications. One and all would have given anything they possessed 
to be with us—they deserve our gratitude. 

“I shall watch over your safety to the moment of your re-embarka- 
tion, and shall to the end of my life remember with pride that I have 
commanded you.” 
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In General Order No. 101 of 1868 it was announced that “ Her 
Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to sanction the following 
Regiments bearing the word ‘ Abyssinia ’ on their Colours in commemora- 
tion of their services during the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867-8. 

% * ° ° ° 


“‘ 45th (Nottinghamshire, Sherwood Foresters) Regiment of Infantry.” 


And in General Order No. 18 of the 1st March, 1869, the announcement 
of the award of a Medal for these services was made, the sanction of Her 
Majesty to this issue being dated the 26th November, 1868. 

The following is a description of the Medal for Abyssinia :— 

Obverse. In a circle in the centre the bust of Queen Victoria with 
diadem and veil. Outside an indented border having the word 
“‘ Abyssinia ’’ between the points. 

Reverse. A wreath of laurel enclosing a circular space for name of the 
recipient, thus differing from all ordinary war medals which bear 
the name of the recipient on the rsm. 

Circular, 1.25 inch, silver. Mounting, a crown with a ring. Ribbon, red 
with white borders. 

In Mayo’s Medals and Decorations, Vol. II, page 395, it is pointed out 

that an ‘indented border” occurs on the medal commemorating the 
Victory of Valens over Procopius, A.D. 365 ! 


(H.M.S.O. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


1868-1881 


SERVICE IN BURMA, INDIA AND ENGLAND 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE TERRITORIAL SYSTEM 


N the 12th June, 1868, the 45th Regiment arrived at Bombay from 
() Abyssinia, but, on proceeding to disembark, found orders awaiting 
it directing it to proceed to Madras, and, reaching this port on 
the 28th, the Regiment landed next day and was played to its new quarters 
in Fort St. George by the band of the 3rd Bn. 6oth Rifles which it was 
relieving. And here in Madras the Regiment settled down for three and 
a half uneventful years, the ordinary routine of military life in a presidential 
town in India being “ disturbed ”’ only by the visit in 1870 of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh on board the Galatea, when the 45th was called upon 
to provide the usual Guards of Honour. 

The ranks of Cornet and Ensign were abolished in the Royal Warrant, 
published on the 31st October, 1871, which did away with the purchase of 
commissions, and all first commissions gazetted after the 26th August of 
that year were to the rank of Sub-Lieutenant. 

In January, 1872, the Regiment left Madras and embarked for Burma, 
the Right Wing and Head-quarters under Major Griffin being sent up 
country to Thayetmyo, while the Left Wing under Major Close proceeded 
to Tonghoo. When the Head-quarter Wing arrived at Rangoon, the 
band was detained there, owing to the visit of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, 
who was then making a tour of inspection, which ended in his assassination 
on the 8th February in the Andaman Islands at the hands of a convict. 

During its stay in Burma the Regiment suffered a great deal from 
sickness, especially the Wing at Tonghoo, which lost many non-commis- 
sioned officers and men and three officers—Lieuts. Kyle, Smith and Mont- 
gomery; while Lieut.-Colonel Griffin, who had only succeeded Colonel 
Parish in command on the Ist April, 1873, on the promotion of that officer, 
and who had been invalided to England, died on board a P. & O. Steamer 
between Madras and Calcutta on the 1oth September of that year and was 
buried at sea. 

351 
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Something must now be said about the movements and final location 
of the depot of the Regiment during these years. In 1870 the Depot of 
the 45th was attached to the g4th Regiment, serving with it at Woolwich 
and Aldershot ; in 1872 the Depot was moved to Newport in Monmouth- 
shire ; and in the beginning of 1873 it was at Devonport. Then later in 
this year a change of very considerable importance took place, when, 
resulting from the Reports of a Parliamentary Committee, which for some 
time past had been in session, on the subject of the “‘ Organization of the 
various Military Forces of the Country,” General Order No. 18 was issued 
on 3rd March, 1873, and under this a new scheme was introduced for the 
localization of the Army. A system of Brigade Depots in certain of the 
towns of the United Kingdom was set on foot, and the regiments of the 
Army were linked together, for the most part in pairs, for recruiting pur- 
poses, it being intended that the regiment on the Home Establishment 
should receive the recruits from the depot, train them and provide drafts 
for the regiment serving abroad. Under this new arrangement the 45th 
was now linked with the 17th Leicestershire Regiment—thus providing 
the only three-battalion link in the scheme; and from a table published 
in the Broad Arrow of the 15th February, 1873, giving the new Brigade 
Depots, it appears to have been at first intended that the Depot of the 
17th and 45th Regiments should be established at Nottingham. 

There seems, however, to have been some fear aroused in the minds 
of the City Fathers of Nottingham, that such an arrangement—the intro- 
ducing into their midst of a number of soldiers, even of a comparatively 
juvenile age, would tend to the deterioration of the City Daughters ; and 
in the Table finally approved and published with the Army Order above 
quoted, the Depot of the two regiments is located at Leicester, the Number 
of the Sub-District and Brigade being 27, and this comprising the following 
corps :— 

The 1st and 2nd Bns. The Leicestershire Regiment. 

The 45th Nottinghamshire Regiment. 

The 1st and 2nd Leicestershire Militia. 

The Nottinghamshire Militia. 

1st Class Army Reserve, 230. 

2nd Class Army Reserve, 170. 

Enrolled Pensioners, 431. 

Volunteer Infantry, 2,373, these comprising the following :— 
1st Administrative Bn. Leicestershire Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
Ist Administrative Bn. Nottinghamshire Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


Lieut.-Colonel Rickman, formerly of the 77th Foot and recently com- 
manding a Depot Battalion, was the first officer appointed to the command 
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of the 27th Brigade Depot. The projected barracks at Leicester not being 
yet ready for occupation, the depot of the 45th continued for some con- 
siderable time longer to follow the fortunes and occupy the stations of 
whichever battalion of the Leicestershire Regiment happened to be on 
home service. 

In January, 1874, both Wings of the 45th were united at Rangoon, 
although ‘‘G’’ Company, under Captain Gage, with Lieuts. Hume and 
Hudson, was still on detachment in the Andaman Islands; and in Feb- 
ruary, Lieut.-Colonel M. Walker, V.C., who in the previous December 
had been promoted from the 3rd Buffs to the command of the 45th 
vice Lieut.-Colonel Griffin deceased, arrived and assumed command of the 
45th. 

Early in 1875 the Regiment left Burma for India, the Right Wing— 
“A,” “B,” “C” and “ D” Companies—embarking in the Himalaya and 
Czarewttch, and disembarking at Madras on the morning of the 23rd Febru- 
ary, at a strength of 9 Officers, 18 Sergeants, 16 Corporals, 4 Drummers, 
347 Privates, 61 women and 140 children; the nine officers were Major 
J. I. Preston, Captain J. E. Baines, Lieuts. N. E. Reeve, A. Wright, G. H. 
Fort, H. W. Mason and F. S. Sorrell, Sub.-Lieut. G. A. Jones and Surgeon 
C. J. L. Bushe. The Wing spent the night of the 23rd—24th in camp on 
the glacis of Fort George, and then left next morning by special train for 
Bangalore, where the Regiment was now to be stationed, and where “‘G ”’ 
Company from the Andamans was already established, having arrived 
in the previous month under Captain Gage. 

The Head-quarters, with “E,” ““F’” and “ H’” Companies, embarked 
at Rangoon on the goth March, and arrived in Bangalore exactly ten days 
later, the strength of the three companies being 11 Officers, 20 Sergeants, 
11 Corporals, 8 Drummers, 246 Privates, 40 women and 75 children ; the 
officers were Colonel M. Walker, V.C., Major T. E. Adams, Captain H. 
Lambard, Lieuts. M. F. Thrupp, F. R. B. Knox and E. C. Dowse, Sub.- 
Lieuts. J. F. Wortledge and L. S. Peyton, Paymaster W. Banbury, Quarter- 
master M. Higgins and Surgeon-Major R. Hungerford. 

On the 4th August of this year Major J. I. Preston was promoted Lieut.- 
Colonel to command the Regiment in the place of Colonel Walker, who 
had been appointed Brig.-General to command a brigade ; and it is prob- 
ably at least an unusual occurrence that Lieut.-Colonel Preston should have 
succeeded his father in the command of the 45th Regiment after the brief 
interval of no more than eight years. 

Previous to Colonel Walker’s departure the Regiment appears to have 
been inspected by General Sir Paul Haines, the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, when the following letter was received by Major-General Morton, 

VOL. I AA 
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C.B., Commanding the Mysore Division, from the Adjutant-General, Army 
Head-quarters, India :-— 


“ His Excellency having inspected this Regiment in December last 
can confirm the favourable opinion expressed by Major-General Hamil- 
ton. It is most admirably and energetically commanded by Colonel 
Walker, who is ably supported by many most valuable officers. 

“Sir F. P. Haines found the Regiment well-dnlled and handy on 
parade ; the new system of attack thoroughly understood, and carried 
out with great intelligence. The interior economy seemed perfect. 

“* Great comfort was apparent in the barrack rooms, and His Excel- 
lency considers that Colonel Walker deserves infinite credit for the state 
of this Corps.”’ 


During this year a detachment of the Regiment was sent to Trichinopoli 
under Captain McCleverty. 

On the 1st January, 1877, the whole garrison of Bangalore paraded at 
midday to attend the proclamation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria as 
Empress of India. The proclamation having been read by Mr. Gordon, 
the Acting-Commissioner of Mysore, a salute of one hundred and one guns 
was fired by the artillery and a feu de jote by the infantry, followed by three 
cheers for Her Majesty. A Medal was struck commemorative of the event, 
and one was given to each corps and battery serving in India; the one 
sent to the 45th Regiment was conferred on Sergt.-Major J. Griffiths, and 
in 1928 it was very kindly presented to the Regiment, together with his 
Abyssinian Medal, and that for Long Service and Good Conduct, by his 
son, Captain F. G. Griffiths, Royal Engineers. 

The year 1877 was a very trying one, famine devastated the Madras 
Presidency and was especially bad in the neighbourhood of Bangalore, 
while an outbreak of cholera which followed it caused terrible havoc among 
the native population ; the troops, however, seemed immune, not a single 
case occurring in the 45th Regiment. 

On the 1st May of this year the strength of the Regiment stood at 20 
Officers, 45 Sergeants, 40 Corporals, 17 Drummers, and 713 Privates, and 
about the 5th July the welcome intimation appeared in orders that the 45th 
was to hold itself in readiness to embark for England during the next 
trooping season. All men wishing to remain on in India, and who had 
still not less than three years to serve, were permitted to volunteer for other 
corps, and as a result some two hundred men did not leave India with the 
Regiment but were distributed among thirty-two different units. 

The Regiment left Bangalore by half-battalions on the 4th and 5th 
February, and finally embarked at Bombay on the 14th February, 1878, 
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in H.M.’s Troopship Euphrates at a strength of 20 Officers, 39 Sergeants, 
31 Corporals, 16 Drummers and 515 Privates; the officers who embarked 
being: Majors H. B. Hayward and T. E. Adams, Captains R. H. Dillon, 
J. J. Martin, J. E. Baines, J. O. Gage, H. Lambard, A. Wright and J. 
McCleverty ; Lieuts. G. H. Fort, E. C. Dowse, G. A. Jones (adjutant), 
H. E. Nield, W. B. Coney, A. D. Bulpett, J. H. B. Todd-Thornton and 
N. L. Pearse, Sub.-Lieuts. P. H. Dalbiac and J. C. Swann, and Quarter- 
master M. Higgins. 

The voyage was to some extent an eventful one. The war which had 
been going on between Russia and Turkey had about this time reached 
an acute stage, and threatened to involve other nations, and particularly 
Great Britain, in the struggle. On arrival at Malta affairs looked so threat- 
ening that the Regiment was detained there for upwards of a week, and 
everyone on board the Euphrates was on the tiptoe of expectation, hoping 
that their destination might be east rather than west ; but the atmosphere 
then cleared somewhat and the voyage home was resumed. England was 
not, however, to be reached without further delay; very heavy weather 
was encountered just to the north of Cape Finisterre, and the trooper had 
to put about and run for Vigo, which port she entered on the 17th of March. 
After two days’ detention here, the storm abated and the ship left, and 
without further adventure Portsmouth was reached on the 22nd, the Regi- 
ment landing next day and being sent to Shorncliffe by train ; here Lieut.- 
Colonel Preston, who had been in England on leave, rejoined and took 
over command. 

During this last tour of Indian service—a period of thirteen and a half 
years—the 45th Regiment had lost by disease ro officers and 262 non- 
commissioned officers and men. 

At the time when the 45th arrived in England both battalions of the 
17th Foot were abroad, and the barracks at Leicester having not yet been 
erected, the triple depot was accommodated with the 45th in barracks at 
Shorncliffe. 

Affairs in the Near East again becoming critical, the Army and Militia 
reserves were called out, with the result that six hundred militia reservists 
joined the Regiment from the Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire Militia, 
remaining some four months, and until peace between the chief belligerent 
countries was assured. This, of course, greatly increased the numbers on 
the strength of the 45th, and when inspected during the summer by Major- 
General Cameron there were nearly one thousand four hundred men on 
parade. 

During this summer the German warship, the Grosser Kurfarst, was sunk 
by collision off Sandgate, many lives being lost, and the Regiment was 
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for some time called upon to furnish many funeral parties at the interment 
of the bodies of the German sailors which were washed ashore. 

When early in 1879 it was decided to send out reinforcements to the 
regiments engaged in the Zulu War, consequent upon the disaster at Isand- 
lana in January of this year, the 45th provided eighty volunteers for the 
58th Regiment, which was then quartered at Dover and under orders to 
go out to South Africa with the reinforcements. Many of the men of this very 
fine draft fell, two years later, in the Boer War at Laing’s Nek and at Majuba 
Hill ; and one man, Private Godfrey, was awarded the Medal for Distin- 
guished Conduct in the Field, for gallantry at Laing’s Nek, in endeavouring 
to assist Major Hingeston of the 58th, who had been mortally wounded. 

In March the Regiment was moved from Shorncliffe to Aldershot, and 
was there at first quartered in the South Camp, where Colonel Preston 
completed his five years in command and was succeeded by Major H. B. 
Hayward ; in the autumn of 1880 a move was made to the West Block 
of the Permanent Infantry Barracks, and here it was that the greatest change 
came to pass, which the 45th Regiment had so far experienced in its one 
hundred and forty years of honourable life. 

In 1877 a Committee, of which Colonel Stanley, Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, was president, had reported that the connection should be 
more closely drawn between the Line Battalions of a Brigade and the 
Militia Battalions of a Sub-District, and that “* this could best be effected 
by their being treated as one regiment, such regiment bearing a Territorial 
designation, the Line Battalions being the Ist and 2nd, the Militia Battalions 
being the 3rd and 4th, etc., of such Territorial Regiment, the depot being 
common to all and being the last battalion of the series.” 

On the 23rd December, 1880, a small Committee of seven senior military 
officers was appointed, with the Adjutant-General as Chairman, to consider 
whether the proposals of Colonel Stanley’s Committee should or should 
not be adopted; and, assuming their adoption, to determine the following 
questions as specially affecting regimental esprit de corps :— 


1. The Territorial designation which the regiment should bear, and 
whether it is desirable to readjust the combination of the present linked 
battalions, having due regard to the extreme inconvenience likely to be 
caused by such alterations. 

2. The record of victories on the Colours. 

3. Arrangements for uniformity of clothing for the Territorial 
Regiments (including the Militia Battalions). 


The Report of this Committee was published on the 25th February, 
1881, and it was accompanied by an Appendix showing the composition 
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of the proposed Territorial Regiments; from this it appears that, while 
the Committee had in some cases readjusted the combination of certain 
linked battalions, the 17th and 45th Regiments remained linked as before, 
the Territorial Title suggested for them being ‘‘ The Leicester and Notts 
Regiment (Sherwood Foresters),’”’ the facings being changed to white from 
green in the case of the 45th. In the same way there was no initial re- 
adjustment of the linking of the 54th and 95th Regiments, with the latter 
of which the 45th came in the end to be connected, these, the 54th and 
g5th, receiving the Territorial Title of ‘‘ The Derbyshire Regiment,” the 
grass-green facings of the one and the yellow facings of the other becoming 
white in the case of the proposed combined regiment. 

The Report of this Committee was adopted, so far as the general prin- 
ciples governing its proposals were concerned ; and on the 11th April, 1881, 
General Order No. 41 was published, and in view of the great importance of 
the changes in Army organization which it decreed, it is here given practi- 
ally verbatsm. 


“x. The following changes in the organization, titles, and uniform 
of the Regiments of the Infantry of the Line and Militia having been 
approved, are promulgated for general information. When not otherwise 
stated, they will come into effect on 1st July, 1881. 

‘“‘2. The Infantry of the Line and Militia will in future be organized 
in Territorial Regiments, each of four battalions for England, Scotland 
and Wales, and of five battalions for Ireland; the 1st and 2nd of these 
being Line Battalions, and the remainder Militia. These regiments will 
bear a territorial designation corresponding to the localities with which 
they are connected ; and the words ‘ Regimental District ’ will in future 
be used in place of ‘ Sub-District ’ hitherto employed. 

“3. In those Regimental Districts where more than the requisite 
number of Militia Battalions at present exists, the supernumerary battalions 
will either be converted into Artillery or Engineers, or absorbed, according 
to circumstances. In those where only one exists, another will be formed 
as soon as practicable. 

“4. The following alterations in the localization of Line Battalions 
will take place :-— 


The 26th and goth will be localized together at Hamilton. 


a 39th a» 54th ” 9 a »” ae Dorchester. 
9? 42nd 9 73rd »» 99 ry) »” PY Perth. 

” 43rd ” 52nd a9 » 9 9 ” Oxford. 

»”» 45th » g5th » »” »» 9 ry) Derby. 

99 53rd 9 85th a ” ” > PY Shrewsbury. 
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The 71st and 74th will be localized together at Hamilton. 


ve 72nd 99 78th ry} ry} PY) »” ea Fort George. 
t 75th ae. g2nd 99 99 ry) ry) ry) Aberdeen. 

99 87th ry) 89th a0 a9 99 F) 99 Armagh. 

ry) 88th ry) 94th 9 oe 90 oo a0 Galway 

ed gist 99 93rd 90 a9 99 ry) PY) Stirling 


“5. The 79th will be localized at Inverness, round which centre a 
fresh Regimental District will be formed. 

“6. Soldiers serving in any of the battalions mentioned in paragraph 
4, previous to the 1st July, 1881, will not be liable to serve in the other Line 
Battalion of their new Territorial Regiment without their own consent. 

“‘7. In addition to the regiments formed out of the existing Rifle 
Battalions of the Line, the Territorial Regiments formed out of the— 


26th and goth with their affiliated Militia Battalions 
83rd t FY 86th 90 a9 a) 99 93 


will become Rifles. 

“8. All distinctions, mottoes, badges or devices, appearing hitherto 
in the Army List, or on the Colours, as borne by either of the Line Battalions 
of a Territorial Regiment, will in future be borne by both those Battalions. 
Battalions which have not hitherto borne a special device, will adopt a 
national badge, as follows :— 


English Regiments. ; . A Rose. 


Scotch ra . : . A Thistle. 
Irish 3 . ; - A Shamrock. 
Welsh : : . A Dragon. 


“‘g. With the exceptions noted in paragraph 13, the uniform of all 
the Battalions of a Territorial Regiment will be the same. The title of 
the Regiment will be shown on the shoulder-strap. 

“ro. The facings, and the Officers’ lace of Territorial Regiments will 
be the same for all Regiments belonging to the same Country (Royal and 
Rifle regiments excepted), and will be as follows :— 


English (and Welsh) Regiments, Facings White, Pattern of lace, Rose. 
Scotch Regiments, Facings Yellow, Pattern of lace, Thistle. 
Irish Regiments, Facings Green, Pattern of lace, Shamrock. 


“zr. Royal Regiments will retain blue facings, wearing the national 
lace. The black line will be maintained in the lace of Territorial Regiments, 
any of whose battalions are now authorized to wear it. 
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“‘x2. The following regiments, in addition to those already wearing 
the kilt, will adopt it, viz., the 72nd, 73rd, 75th and gist. All other Scotch 
Regiments will wear trews and the Highland jacket. 

“13. Militia Battalions will wear an ‘ M’ on the shoulder-strap above 
the title of the Territorial Regiment. Scotch Militia Battalions belonging 
to a Regiment whose Line Battalions are kilted, will, instead of the kilt, 
wear trews of the same tartan. The Royal Aberdeenshire and the Highland 
Light Infantry Militia will, however, continue to wear the kilt. 

“14. The accompanying tables show the precedence, composition, 
title and uniform of the new Territorial Regiments. 

“15. The changes of uniform for battalions, which become either kilted 
or rifles, will come into effect both for officers and men on 1st April, 1882, 
with the exception of the 73rd Regiment, which will adopt its new uniform 
on Ist July, 1881. Officers joining these battalions will, previous to the 
change, only be required to appear in undress uniform. 

“‘16. Changes of facings and alterations in badges (for battalions in 
which these and the Officers’ lace only are changed) will come into effect, 
both for the Line and the Militia, as regards the men, on 1st July, 1881. 
Officers newly appointed to these battalions will at once provide themselves 
with uniform in accordance with these instructions, and other Officers in 
them as they may require to replace that now in possession. 

‘“‘17. Paragraphs 15 and 16 will not apply to the Militia Battalions of 
those Regimental Districts where their number at present exceeds two in 
England and three in Ireland. In these cases the Militia Battalions will 
continue to wear their present uniform, pending further instructions.” 


In the Tables mentioned in para. 14 of this G.O. the title of the new 
Territorial Regiment is given as THE DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT (SHERWOOD 
FORESTERS), having precedence as 44th and the composition being stated 
as under :— 


Ist Bn. 45th Foot. 
2nd _,, 95th Foot. 
3rd _,, 2nd Derby Militia. 
4th ,, «st Derby Militia. 


The Head-quarters of the Regimental District being at Derby, the uniform 
scarlet ; the facings white; and the pattern of lace, rose. 

Then in General Order No. 70 of July, specially issued on the 30th June, 
1881, certain changes were made in the previous G.O. on Army Organi- 
zation, and the Regimental Districts were renumbered. In the Appendix 
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to G.O. 70, the title of the Regiment was changed to THE SHERWOOD 


FORESTERS (DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT) and its composition was now laid 
down as follows :— 


Ist Bn. (45th Foot). 

and ,, (95th _,, ). 

3rd ry) (2nd Derby Militia). 

4th ,, (Royal Sherwood Foresters Militia). 
5th ,, (1st Derby Militia). 


The number of the Regimental District is now given as 45. 

In General Order No. 106 of September of this year it is announced that 
“The Queen has been pleased to approve of the County of Nottingham 
being transferred from the 17th to the 45th Regimental District.” 

Colonel Dalbiac, who was then serving as a subaltern officer in the 45th, 
has thus described what occurred when the change was about to come into 
effect: “On the previous evening after mess,’’ he tells us, “ the Colours 
were brought out and carned in triumph round the barrack square, the 
Queen’s Colour being carried by Major Callwell and the Regimental Colour 
by the adjutant, Lieut. Jones. The men turned out of their barrack rooms, 
and, after cheering vociferously for their monbund number and the old 
facings of the Lincoln green, they joined as one man in singing ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’ in token of that feeling which, though it may appear a slight thing 
to the outside world, is more deeply cherished than words can express by 
the members of a Regiment—a pride in the honourable traditions of their 
Corps. The next morning the 45th Regiment had ceased to exist, the ‘ 45’ 
on the men’s shoulder-straps had given place to the word * Derby,’ and men 
looked unfamiliarly at the white cuffs and collars of their comrades’ tunics.” 

The following officers were on the strength of the 45th Regiment when 
this great change came about : General Sir Daniel Lysons, K.C.B., Colonel ; 
Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Hayward, in command, Majors T. E. Adams, depot, 
and R. J. Callwell; Captains H. H. Hooke, R. H. Dillon (Bt.-Major), A. 
Wright, G. H. Cobbold, depot, G. H. Fort, A. C. Lloyd, J. W. T. Hume, 
depot, E. A. Carter, E. C. Dowse and H. E. Hudson; Lieuts. G. A. Jones, 
adjutant, H. E. Neild, W. B. Coney, depot, P. H. Dalbiac, A. D. Bulpett, 
H. A. Littledale, depot, J. H. B. Todd-Thornton, N. L. Pearse and C. N. 
Watts; and Second.-Lieut. J. A. Reeks; Captain M. F. Thrupp was 
Inspector of Army Signalling, Captain J. McCleverty was adjutant of the 
Nottinghamshire Militia, and Lieut. J. C. Swann was a probationer for the 
Indian Staff Corps. 
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Abyssinian Expedition, 333 ef seqg.; 45th sails 
on, 336; 45th leaves Abyssinia, 348 
nore Capt. T. E., 334, 353; Major, 355, 
3 

Additional] Force Acts, 110 

Adeane, Maj.-Gen., apptd. Colonel 45th, 
97; death of, 279 

Africa, 45th sails for, 326 

Almeida, 45th at, 145, 146 

Amatola Mts., 304, 321, 322 

America, 45th ordered to, 64; leaves, 88, 89 

American War of Independence, 65 ef seq. 

Amherst, Gen. J., 28, 29, 31, 33 

Amherst, Lieut.-Col. W., 51-54 

Amos, Pte., 341 

Andaman Islands, party of 45th lands at, 287 

Anderson, Lieut. A., 114, 146, 169; wounded, 
174, 179 

Anderson, Capt., 237, 260, 281, 284 

Anderson, Capt. ©., 114, 116, 117, 135 

Andrews, Ensign F., 135, 146; Lieut., 195; 
wounded, 214 

Armstrong, Major E., 292, 293 

Armstrong, Lieut. W. C., 298, 301 

Armstrong, Sergt., 296 

Army, Establishment of, in 1748, 15, 16 

Atkins, Lieut. T., 195; killed, 214 

Atkinson, Capt. F. F., 334, 338 

Auchmuty, Volunteer S., 79; Lieut., 92; 
Brig.-Gen., 112, 113, 115, 116; Gen., 129 

Audrey, Lieut., 96 

Aylmer, Lieut.-Gen. T., apptd. Colonel 45th, 
329 

Axe, War of The, 303 ef seq. 


B 


Bace, Asst.-Surg. W. G., 291 

Badajoz, siege and capture of, 203 ef seq. 
Badcock, Sergt. H., 214 

Bagenal, Ensign B. F., 334, 336 

Baines, Capt. J. E., 353, 355 

Balfour, Lieut. W., 3, 9 

Banbury, Paymaster, 353 
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Banks, Lieut. W., 3, 9 

Barbadoes, 45th sails to, ror 

Barker, Asst.-Surg. F. V., 309 

Barlow, Capt. P., 331, 334 

Barnes, Ensign, 323 

Barnwell, Ensign C., 135, 145; Lieut., 179, 
195, 214; Adjt., 238, 261; Capt., 275, 
280 

Barrs, Volunteer G., drowned, 115 

Bartley, Asst.-Surg., 326 

Bates, Ensign R.,291; Lieut.,298 ; Capt., 309 

Bayly, Lieut. H. N., 334-337, 340; death of, 


341 

Beamish, Ensign C. F., 325; Lieut., 326; 
Capt., 331, 334, 336 

Beaubassin, 19 

Beauséjour, 19, 26 

Beckwith, Capt. O., 91, 96 

Bell, Ensign A., 195; killed, 200 

Belton, Capt. W., 3,9, 16,17; death of, 24 

Bennett, Lieut. H. B., 292; killed, 293 

Berwick, Lieut., 281, 282 

Best, Asst.-Surg. T., 298, 301 

Bevan, Ensign J., 27, 33 

Bewes, Lieut. W. E., 298, 309 

** Birkenhead,’’ loss of the, 324, 325 

Bishop, Lieut. J., 50, 60; Capt., 237 

Blagney, Lieut. C., 3 

Blair, Lieut. and Adjt., 326; Capt., 331 

Blanquefort, 45th at, 280 

Blenkinsopp, Ensign G. A. L., 291; Lieut., 
298, 301; Capt., 314; wounded, 319 

Bloemfontein, 45th at, 318 

Blundell, Lieut.-Col., 104, 105 

Blythe, Paymaster, 326 

Boggie, Surg., 145 

Bombay, 45th sails for, 355 

Bond, Lieut., 1, 107 

Boomplaats, Action at, 314 ef seq. 

Boscawen, Maj.-Gen. The Hon. J., appt. 
Colonel 45th, 50 

Bossenden Wood, affair at, 291-3 

Boston, 45th at, 66 ef seg; evacuation of, 71 

Bowen, Ensign J., 27, 33; Lieut., 50, 60 
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Boyd, Pte., 39 

Boys, Ensign E. F., 135; Lieut., 179, 260; 
wounded, 274; Capt., 284; Lieut.-Col., 
291, 294, 298, 320, 322 

Boys, Lieut., 298 

Brandywine, action of, 82, 83 

Brereton, Chaplain R., 3, 9, 27, 48, 50, 60, 
65, 92 

Bridge, Capt. J., 114, 135 

Bridge, Ensign W., 331; Lieut., 334 

Bridgeman, Capt., 298 

Brinley, Paymaster W., 114 

Brisbane, Maj.-Gen., 257, 265, 270 

Bristow, Ensign G., roo 

Brodie, Ensign J., 50 

Brooklyn, battle of, 76-78 

Brown, Lieut. W. F., 334 

Brown, Pte. W., 166 et seq. 

Browne, Capt. R., 96 

Browne, Ensign R., 100; Lieut., 102, 103 

Buenos Ayres, 109 ef seq.; 45th sails for, 
114; plan of the attack on, 119, 120; 
description of city, 120; 45th sails 
from, 130 

Bulkeley, Ensign R., 20, 27; Lieut., 33 

Bulpett, Lieut. A. D., 355, 360 

Burgos, retreat from, 230-234 

Burgoyne, Maj.-Gen., 66, 82, go 

Burke, Lieut. R., 135; wounded, 140, 146, 
169, 179; deserts, 180, 181 

Burma War, First, 285 et seg.; 45th proceed 
to, 351 

Burns, Ensign G., 33; Lieut., 48, 50, 60 

Burrows, Capt., 326 

Busaco, battle of, 170 et seq. 

Bushe, Surg. C. J. L., 353 

Butler, Major, 298, 307; death of, 308 

Buxton, Pte., 39 


C 

Calder, Ensign, 298 

Callwell, Lieut. and Adjt. R. J., 331; Capt., 
334, 336, 337; Major, 360 

Cameron, Capt., 333, 334 

Campbell, Lieut. J., 109; Adjt., 114, 122; 
Capt., 135, 145, 179, 180, 181, 195, 197, 
202, 214, 222, 225, 234, 242, 245, 253, 
284 

Campo Mayor, 45th at, 164 

Cape of Good Hope, 45th arrives at, 115; 
again embarks for, 298; arrives at, 300 

Carew, Asst.-Surg. R. H., 334, 336 

Carr, Ensign M., 3 

Carrell, Pte., 39 

Carroll, Surg., 109 
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Carter, Capt. E. A., 360 

Carter, Asst.-Surg. J., 114 

Cartwright, Ensign, 331 

Canterbury, 45th at, 291 

Casualties, Louisburg, 39, 41; Quebec, 48; 
Buenos Ayres, 129; Busaco, 174; 
Roliga, 140; Vimiera, 142; Talavera, 
160; Fuentes d’Onor, 186; Ciudad 


Rodrigo, 200; Badajoz, 214; Sala- 
manca, 229; Vittoria, 247; Nivelle, 
256; Orthes, 262; Toulouse, 274; 


Boomplaats, 319; Abyssinia, 348 

Cathcart, Gen. Lord, 111, 112 

Cavan, General Earl of, apptd. Colonel 45th, 
279 

Cavanagh, Corporal, 229 

Cave, Ensign, 298 

Ceylon, 45th embarks for, 284 

Chambers, Lieut. G. F., 331, 334 

Chambers, Asst.-Surg. R., 135, 146 

Chartist Riots, 294-296 

Chebuctoo, 12, 17 

Chignecto, 17, 23 

Cherritt, Corp., 347 

Chetwode, Ensign C., 33; Lieut., 50 

Chetwynde, Lieut. W., 3 

Cintra, Convention of, 142 

Ciudad Rodrigo, siege of, 194 e¢ seq.; pillage 
of, 214, 215 

Clark, Ensign J., 3,9; Lieut.,17; wounded, 
23; Capt., 27, 33, 50 

Clay, Ensign J. G., 96, 99 

Clinton, General, 66; succeeds Gen. Howe, 
84, 85, 89 

Close, Lieut. G. C., 326; Capt., 334; Major, 
35! 

Cobbold, Ensign, 103 

Coggan, Asst.-Surg., 109 

Coghlan, Capt. A., 114, 135, 146 

Coghlan, Ensign J., 195; Lieut., 
wounded, 229, 260, 262 

Cole, Lieut. J., 114, 146; wounded, 160; 


214; 


taken prisoner, 164, 166, 169, 179; 
Capt., 284 

Colleton, Ensign, 298 

Colley, Ensign R., 135, 146; Lieut. and 


Adjt., 169, 180 

Collingwood, Lieut. G., 27, 33, 38, 413 
wounded, 42, 48, 50, 60 

Collins, EnsignC.H.,27; Lieut.and Adjt., 33 

Colombo, 45th at, 284 

Colours presented at Colombo, 284 

Colville, Gen., commands 3rd Div., 238 

“Comforts Fund ’”’ for troops in America, 
73: 74 
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Composition of New Territorial Regiment, 
359, 360 

Connell, Pte. W., 325 

Conner, Pte. P., 274 

Connor, Ensign J., 114 

Coney, Lieut. W. B., 355, 360 

Cook, Asst.-Surg. C., 195, 214, 238 

Cooper, Capt. H., 298 ; Major, 308, 309, 312; 
Lieut.-Col., 322 

Cork, 45th arrives at, 131; lands at, 281 

Corker, Pte. G., 325 

Corunna, 45th interrupted march to, 148 

Cornwallis, Col. Hon. E., Governor of 
Halifax, 12, 13 

Cosby, Ensign W., 92; Lieut., 237, 260, 262, 
284 

Cosnan, Capt. J., 33, 41; wounded, 44, 46; 
Town Major, Quebec, 47, 48, 50, 60 

Costley, Lieut. C. C., 114, 116 

Costley, Ensign T. B., 114, 145; Lieut., 169, 
195, 214, 237 

Cotterell, Capt. W., 9, 17, 27, 33, 47, 48 

Coxon, Lieut., 324 

Cradock, General, 144, 145, 147, 149 

Cramont, Ensign W., 3 

Craufurd, Brig.-Gen., R., 113, 115, 116, 122, 
126, 128, 167 

Crawley, Ensign T. R., 291 

Croasdaile, Ensign, 260 

Crosbie, Ensign W., 27; Lieut., 33, 50, 60 

Crowle, Lieut. D., 3 

Crowley, Ensign, 109 

Croxton, Ensign G.,9; Capt., 27; drowned 
at sea, 28 

Cuffe, Ensign J. O., 291 

Cuningham, Lieut. J.,27; Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col., 29-31, 48, 50, 60, 63, 64; Lieut.- 
Gen. appointed Colonel 45th, 97 

Cuningham, Asst.-Surg., 326 

Curtis, Lieut. J. E., 334, 336 


D 


Dabsac, Capt. H., 169 

Dalbiac, Sub-Lieut. P. H., 355; Lieut., 
360 

Dale, Lieut., 109 

Dale, Ensign J., 
Lieut., 260 

Dalhunty, Paymaster M., 135, 145, 169, 180, 
214, 237, 261 

Daly, Major P., 96, 98, 99 

Daly, Sergt., 295, 296 

Dane, Lieut., 331 

Darling, Ensign and Adjt. C., 92, 96 


195; wounded, 214; 
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Darling, Quartermaster C., 102; death of, 


104 

Darling, Ensign H., 102 

Darling, Ensign R., 101-3 

Dartmouth, fighting at, 17, 23 

Dawson, Ensign E. F. S. G., 309, 311 ; Lieut., 
314 

Dawson, Ensign R., killed, 140 

Dawson, Ensign W., 309 

Dawson, Pte., 39 

Davison, Lieut. W., 9 

Deaths of 45th officers in West Indies, 106 

Debe Nek, massacre of 45th party at, 321, 
322 

De Lancy, Colonel, 228 

Delaware Bay, 81 

Demillis, Capt. J., 3 

De Thoren, Lieut. O. W., 334, 341, 347 

Deverell, Ensign, 334 

Dibber, Pte., 39 

Dillon, Capt. R. H., 355, 360 

Division, 3rd, first mention of, 153 

Dockery, Pte. M., 325 

Dodge, Ensign W., 92 

Dominica, 45th at, 106, 107 

Donohoe, Ensign E., 114 

Douglas, Capt. James, 114, 116, 146, 151; 
Lieut.-Col., 172 

Douglas, Lieut. Joseph, wounded, 274, 284 

Douglas, Ensign, 325 

Dowse, Lieut. E. C., 353, 355; Capt., 360 

Dress of 45th at Talavera, 169 

Drew, Capt. F., 135, 145, 146, 151, 164 

Drew, Lieut. G. P., 102, 104, 109; Capt., 114 

Drew, Ensign J. G., 96, 102, 103; Capt., 
105, 109 

Drought, Major T. O., appointed Colonel 
45th, 330, 332 

Dugdale, Lieut. H., 27, 28, 33, 50 

Dundas, Lieut.-Colonel F., 95, 96, 99 

Dunlop, Lieut. J., 96 

Duxbury, Lieut. D., 114, 146 


E 
Ebhart, Ensign, 284 
Edmunds, Ensign J., wounded, 247, 261, 274 
Edwards, Ensign J., 92 
Eggington, Ensign J. G., 298 
El Boden, combat of, 189 
Engel, Ensign J. S., 50, 60, 65; Capt., 92 
Enlistment of boys, 107, 108; of Spaniards, 
235 
Ensign, abolition of rank of, 351 
Erskine, Major A., 298; Lieut.-Col., 310; 
death of, 312 
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Ervin, Lieut. T., 33, 48, 50 
Evans, Lieut. W., 65 
Eyre, Ensign W., 69 


F 


Fermoy, 45th at, 109 

Fellowes, Lieut., 298 ; Capt., 310 

Ferguson, Ensign, 60 

Fleming, Lieut. J., 3 

Fleming, Ensign, 314, 316, 319 

Finnemore, Surg. J. H., 334, 336 

Forbes, Lieut.-Col., 213, 214, 226; wounded, 
229, 237, 256, 260, 262, 270, 271; killed, 
274, 275 

Forbes, Lieut. H., 195, 214, 260, 284 

Forester, Ensign M., 92; Lieut., 96 

Fornall, Pte., 345 

Fort, Ensign G. H., 334; Lieut., 353, 355; 
Capt., 360 

Fortescue, Chaplain J., 102, 103 

Fraser, Major, 104; Lieut.-Col., death of, 105 

French, Ensign B., 9; Lieut., 27, 33, 48, 50, 60 

Freshwater Cove, 34 ° 

Frost, Chartist leader, 294, 295 

Fuentes d’Onor, battle of, 184 ef seq. 

Fulton, Pte., 39 


G 


Gabarus Bay, 31, 32 

Gage, General, 59, 65, 66 

Gage, Lieut. J. O., 331, 334, 336; Capt., 353 

Garden, Lieut. R. J., 298, 307 

Gardiner, Capt. W., 64, 65; Lieut.-Col., 91, 
92 

Garnett, Ensign, 331 

Garrison of W. Indian Islands, 104 

Gates, Lieut. H., 20; Capt., 22; wounded, 
26; Major, 65; Maj.-Gen. American 
Army, 67 

Germantown, action of, 82, 83 

Germany, 45th ordered to, 112 

Gethin, Ensign W., St. L., 92 

Gibraltar, 45th arrives at, 5; leaves, 8 

Gibson, Asst.-Surg. J., 114 

Gillespie, Lieut. R., 92 

Given, Capt., 284 

Goad, Lieut. F. T., 334 

Godfrey, Ensign J., 96; Lieut., 102 

Goff, Ensign T., 309; Lieut., 322 

Gollands, Ensign G., died of wounds, 214 

Gordon, Capt., 284 

Gordon, Lieut. S. B., 298 

Gordon, Lieut. G., 3 

Graham, Ensign W., 50; Capt., 65 

Grant, Ensign J., 48, 50 


INDEX 


Grant, Lieut. W., 114, 284 

Grantham, Lieut., 322; Capt., 325, 326 

Graves, Ensign J. W., 291 

Gray, Lieut., 326 

Gray, Lieut. B., 291, 295 ; Capt., 296 

Green, Pte. T., 301 

Greenwell, Ensign L., 109; Capt., 114, 116, 
135, 144, 158, 166, 169, 179, 186, 188; 
Major, 213, 226; wounded, 229, 260, 
262; Lieut.-Col., 284; Major-Gen., 285 

Gregory, Capt., 145 

Grenada, 45th sails for, 95; leaves, ror 

Grenade, 45th at, 280 

Grey, Lieut. R., 331; Capt., 334 

Grifin, Capt. C. L., 326; Major, 334-336, 
338, 340; Lieut.-Col., death of, 351, 353 

Griffith, Capt., 326 

Griffith, Sergt.-Major, medals of, 354 

Grubb, Ensign T. A. C., 334, 336 

Gually, Capt. S., 48-50, 54-57, 60 

Guard, Lieut. W., 1r0z, 104; Lieut.-Col., 
107-110, 114, 120, 123, 128-135, 145, 
147, 155; wounded, 156, 157, 160; 
prisoner, 164, 166 

Guernsey, Quartermaster F. W., 331,334, 336 

Gwyn, Lieut. W., 102, 104; Capt., 107; 
Major, 114, 118, 130, 131, 135, 145; 
wounded, 160, 168, 172 ; wounded, 173, 
179 

Gwynne, Ensign T., 9 

H 


Hackett, Lieut. E., 135, 145, 179, 214 
Hadaway, Staff Surg. E., 298 

Hale, Lieut. W., 79-88 

Halifax, 45th arrives at, 13, 17, 71 

Halkett, Maj.-Gen. SirC., apptd. Colonel 45th, 
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Hall, Lieut. T. L., 100; Capt., 102, 104 

Hall, Ensign W., 27, 33; Lieut., 50 

Handcock, Lieut. M., 114, 145 

Hardiman, Lieut. R., 135, 145, 146, 151, 169, 
179; Capt., 195; killed, 200, 201 

Harris, Lieut. T., 92, 96 

Harris, Lieut. J., 169; wounded, 174, 179 

Harris, Pte., 39 

Harris, Pte., 311 

Hastings, Ensign G., 91 

Haughton, Ensign W., 65 

Haviland, Capt. T., 96, 100; Major, 102 ;* 
death of, 104 

Haviland, Maj.-Gen. W., appointed Colonel 
45th, 63, 70, 89, 92, 94; death of, 97 

Hawley, Lieut. H., 92; Capt., 100-102 ; 
Major, 109 


INDEX 


Hayward, Lieut. H. B., 326; Capt., 331, 334, 
345. 346; Major, 355; Lieut.-Col., 360 

Hearn, Asst.-Surg., 298 

Heath, Ensign P. C., 334, 336 

Heathcote, Lieut. T., 96; Capt., death of, 100 

Herrick, Lieut. H., 135; Capt., 195; 
wounded, 214 

Hervey, Pte., 39 

Hewitt, Pte. G., 281 

Higgins, Quartermaster H., 353, 355 

Hiley, Ensign H., 102, 104 

Hill, Ensign R., 3, 9; Capt.-Lieut., 27; 
Capt., 33, 48, 50-53, 60 

Hill, Ensign R., 195, 214 ; wounded, 274 

Hill, Lieut. W., 92 

Hilton, Capt. T., 260; wounded, 274, 284; 
Major, 287 

Hind, Capt. C., 298, 301 ; Major, 311 

Hine, Lieut. and Adjt. J., 29r 

Hobbs, Lieut. G. L., 325; 
Major, 334, 336 

Honours: Peninsular War, 277; Burma 
War, 289; South Africa, 1846-7, 327; 
Abyssinia, 350 

Hooke, Lieut. H. H., 331; Capt., 334, 360 

Hopson, Col.-Comdnt. Louisburg, 12; 
General, 24, 31 

Horseman, Lieut.-Col. J., 3, 9, 16, 17 

Horseley, Pte., 178, 179 

Houghton, Col. D., appointed Colonel, 2-4; 
transferred, 7 

Houghton, Capt., 284 

Houghton, Lieut., 68 

Howard, Ensign, 314 

Howe, Maj.-Gen., 66, 69, 73-5, 83 

Hubbard, Ensign E., 50, 60; Adjt., 65 

Hudson, Lieut. H. E., 353; Capt., 360 

Hudson, Lieut. J., 65, 81, 91 

Hume, Lieut. J. W. T., 353; Capt., 360 

Humfrey, Lieut. B. G., 195; wounded, 200, 
214, 237,260 

Humfrey, Ensign J., 334, 336, 337 

Hungerford, Surg.-Major R., 353 

Hunt, Ensign W., 214, 237; Lieut., 260 

Hunter, Asst.-Surg. T., 291 

Huthwaite, Lieut. J., 96, ; death of, 99 


I 


Independence, War of, 63 ef seq. 

fndia, 45th embarks for, 331 

Innes, Lieut. C., 92, 96; Capt., ror, 102 
Ireland, 45th proceeds to, 95 


J 


Jerningham, Lieut., 298 


Capt., 331; 
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Jones, Ensign J. F., 195; wounded, 214 

Jones, Sub.-Lieut. G. A., 353; Lieut. and 
Adjt., 355, 360 

Johnson, Lieut. F. D., 331, 334, 338 

Johnstone, Ensign R. B., 298; Lieut., 309; 
Capt., 326; Major, 331 


K 
Kaffir Wars, 301 ef seq. 
Keating, Lieut., 146 
Keating, Pte. A., 325 | 
Kelly, Ensign R., 135; Lieut., 237, 260, 284 
Kelly, Pte., 264, 265 
Kempt, General, 203, 207; wounded, 213 
Kennedy, Ensign D., 96 
Kenny, Ensign R., 96 
Kershaw, Ensign, 326 
Kingsley, Ensign, 325 
Kirkley, Pte., 347 
Knight, Major H., 91, 92 
Knox, Lieut. F. R. B., 353 
Knowles, Commodore, 10, 12 
Kyle, Capt. H. D’A., 298, 301 
Kyle, Lieut. E. L. H., 331, 334, 338; death 
of, 351 


L 


Laffan, Ensign M., ror, 102, 104 

Lambard, Lieut. H., 334, 336; Capt., 353, 
355 

Lambert, Colour-Sergt., 296 

Landraeth, Lieut. and Adjt., 102; death of, 
104 

Lascelles, Capt. E. W., 291 

Laurence, Quartermaster H., 3, 9, 27 

Lawrence, Capt. C., 3; Major, 9, 12, 15, 
17-19; Lieut.-Col. goth, 25, 26, 27; 
Divisional Comdr. Louisburg, 29, 33, 
34; wounded, 38 

Leach, Ensign H., 298; Lieut., 309; Capt., 
325, 326 

Lecky, Capt. D., 114, 125, 135, 14§ ; Missing, 
160, 166, 179; Major, 188, 191, 192 

Lee (or Leigh), Ensign E., 27; Quarter- 
master, 33; death of, 47 

Lefroy, Lieut. A. H., 334, 338 

Leslie, Capt., 237, 260; wounded, 262 

Leslie, Lieut. J., 135 

Lexington, affair at, 66 

Lightfoot, Capt. T., 135, 146, 149, 153, 160, 
169, 172, 174, 179, 192, 195, 198; 
wounded, 214, 222, 224; wounded, 229, 
233, 237; Major, 260; wounded, 274, 
275 

Lindsay, Surg., 96 
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Liniers, Spanish General at Buenos Ayres, 
126, 128 

Linking of 45th and 17th Regiments, 352-353; 
of 45th and 95th Regiments, 357 

Little, Lieut. G., 195, 214, 237; wounded, 
247, 260; died of wounds, 274, 275 

Littledale, Lieut. H. A., 360 

Lisbon, 45th arrives at, 144, 148 

Lister, Lieut.-Gen., apptd. Colonel 45th, 279 

Lloyd, Ensign V., 3 

Lloyd, Capt. A. C., 360 

Lloyd, Asst.-Surg., 261 

Losses in W. Indies, 102 eé¢ seq. 

Loudon, Gen. Lord, arrives in N. America, 
27; recalled, 28 

Louisburg, first capture of, 7; 45th arrives 
at, 8; winter at, 10; evacuation of, 12, 
13; expedition to, 28 ef seq.; surrender 
of, 39; garrison of, 40; ‘‘ Louisbourg 
Grenadiers,’’ 41 et seg.; demolition of 
works, 47; 45th sails from, 60 

Lowry, Ensign, 260; wounded, 262 

Lucas, Capt. A. H., 298 

Lucas, Lieut., 325 

Lunenburg, 17, 24-26, 31 

Luttrell, Capt.S. H.,9, 16; Major, 22, 24, 27 

Lynch, Lieut. T. G., 92 

Lyon, Ensign W., 65; Capt., 92, 96 

Lysons, General Sir D., 360 


M 


McCally, Ensign R., 114; Lieut., 146, 169, 
179 

McCleverty, Capt. J., 355, 360 

McCrea, Ensign J., 298; Lieut., 309 

McDonald, Lieut., 281 

McDonnell, Ensign G., 195, 214 

Macgrath, Lieut. T., 65, 68 

MacIntire, Ensign J., 284; Capt., 291, 298 

Mackenzie, Maj.-Gen., 149, 155; killed, 158 

Mackenzie, Ensign, 237; Lieut., 260 

Mackinnon, Brig., 167, 171, 185; Maj.-Gen., 
killed, 197, 198 

McKinney, Pte., 39 

Maclean, General Sir F., Bt., apptd. Colonel 
45th, 299 

Macpherson, Ensign J., 145; Lieut., 169, 
171, 177, 179, 195, 210-213; wounded, 
214-216, 237, 260; wounded, 262, 264, 
265 

Madras, 45th at, 290; leaves, 291; arrives 
at, 351 

Madrid, 45th at, 229, 230 

Magdala, position of, 342, 343; attacks on, 
345-347 


INDEX 


Magee, Lieut. H. W., 291, 298 

Mallett, Surg. J., 92 

Mankins, Pte., 39 

Maples, Adjt., 284 

Margison, Pte. R., 99 

Marsh, Ensign H. S., 135, 145; Lieut. 179; 
wounded, 182, 214, 237 

Martin, Lieut. A., 114, 135, 145; Capt., 195, 
197; wounded, 200, 260, 275, 280, 282 ; 
Major, 284 

Martin, Capt. J. J., 355 

Martin, Asst.-Surg., 331 

Martinique, Island of, 45th at, 103 

Mason, Lieut. H. W., 353 

Mathew, Capt. W. A., 334 

Maunsell, Ensign R., 291 

Meade, Lieut.-Col. Hon. J., 168, 169, 171, 
172, 177, 179 

Medals, Peninsular War, 276, 277; Burma 
War, 288; Kaffir War, 327; Abyssinia, 
350 

Mello, Capt., 294, 296 

Merryweather, Ensign, 60 

Metcalfe, Lieut. J., 135, 195, 201 ; wounded, 
214, 260; killed, 262 

Micmacs, Indian Tribe, 17, 18 

Metiver, Surg. J., 102, 104 

Middleton, Ensign H., 237; Lieut., wounded, 
262 

Miller, Ensign R., 298, 301; Lieut., 322; 
Capt., 325 

Miller, Ensign, 60 

Milne, Capt. G. M., 145, 192, 195; wounded, 
200, 201 

Milne, Ensign J. M., wounded, 160 

Mills, Capt. O., 179, 195, 214 

Mitchell, Ensign J., 9; Lieut., 27, 33; 
Capt.-Lieut., 50; Capt., 65 

Mitchell, Ensign T., 92 

Mitchell, Pte., 39 

Moe, Lieut., death of, 108 

Monck, Lieut. C., 92 

Monckton, Lieut.-Col. Hon. H., 65, 
wounded, 78, 81, 83; killed, 86, 87 

Monmouth, Battle of, 85, 86 

Monte Video, 112, 115; detachment 45th 
left at, 116; Reserve Bn. at, 308, 309 

Montgomerie, Ensign A., 284 

Montgomery, Lieut.-Col., 109 

Montgomery, Major, 294 

Montmorency, action at, 42 

Moore, Capt., 65 

Moore, Ensign W., 109; Lieut., 114, 237 

Morgan, Capt. R., 114 

Morris, Ensign G. W., 298; Lieut., 322 


73; 
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Morrison, Capt. T., 92 

Moulsdale, Surg. J., 135, 145 

Moultrie, Capt. G. B., 309 

Munro, Ensign C., 195; 
Lieut., 260, 262 

Murray, Capt. A., 5, 6, 9, 16, 20, 23, 26; 
in Acadia, 27; Major, 33, 34, 40; at 
Quebec, 41; Lieut.-Col., 43; to 55th 
Foot, 48 

Musgrave, Capt. J., 3,9 


N 


wounded, 214; 


Nairne, Lieut. T., 9 

Napier, Lieut.-Gen. Sir R., 334, 343 

Needham, Ensign W., 27; Lieut., 33, 48 

Nelson, Pte., 39 

Nevin, Lieut. H., 33, 41; wounded, 44, 46, 
48, 50, 60; Capt., 64, 65, 73 

New York, 45th at, 79, 88 

Nicolls, Major J., 114, 115, 117, 120, 121, 128— 
130; promoted Lieut.-Col. in York 
Rangers, 132 

Nicolls, Lieut.-Col. O., 99-102, 108 

Nicolls, Paymaster, 109 

Nicholson, Capt., 109 

Nield, Lieut. H. E., 355, 360 

Nightingale, Paymaster, 331, 334 

Nive, battle of, 256; clasp, correspondence 
regarding, 257, 258 

Nivelle, battle of, 253-256 

Norcott, Lieut., 237 

Nottinghamshire, 45th adopts county title 
of, 90, 91, 93 

Norwood, Ensign W., 9 

Nye, Ensign J., 91 

O 


Oakley, Lieut., death of, 308 

O’Flaherty, Lieut. J., 114; Capt., 179; 
wounded, 214, 237, 260, 275, 280 

O’Neill, Lieut., 326; Capt., 332 

Oporto, 45th at, 144, 145 

Ormsby, Ensign G., 96 

Ormsby, Ensign J., 33; 
Lieut., 60 

Ormston, Ensign, 260 

Orthes, battle of, 259 e¢ seq. 

Ouchterlony, Ensign J., 9; Lieut., 27 

Ouseley, Ensign R., 135, 146; Lieut., 169, 
171, 174; killed, 177 

Overend, Lieut. J. C., 92 


Pp 
Pakenham, General Sir E., 183, 185 ; assumes 
command of 3rd Div., 219, 224-226, 228, 
229, 235, 238, 265 


adjt., 50, 55; 
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Parish, Lieut. H. W., 298; Capt., 309, 322, 
324; Lieut.-Col., 334, 336, 347, 351 

Parke, Ensign T., 65 

Parr, Ensign T., 135, 146; Lieut., 237, 260, 
281, 284 

Patton, Major A., 135, 146 

Paterson, Asst.-Surg., 284 

Pauillac, 45th embarks from, 281 

Paulett, Capt. C., 3 

Payne, Capt. J., 114, 140, 146 

Peake, Asst.-Surg., 325 

Pearce, Pte., 39 

Pearse, Lieut. N. L., 355, 360 

Pearsse, Ensign W., 114; Lieut., 145, 179, 
195; killed, 200, 201 

Pemberton, Capt. H., 96 

Peninsula, 45th lands in the, 137 

Peninsular War, opening of, 133 

Percy, Ensign J., 65 

Perham, Lieut., 284 

Perks, Ensign E., 92 

Perry, Ensign, 325 

Peterkin, Lieut. G. G., 331, 334 

Peyton, Sub-Lieut. L. S., 353 

Philips, Ensign H., 135, 145; Lieut., 195; 
wounded, 200 

Phillips, Lieut. E. J., 33, 48, 50, 60, 65 

Phipps, Lieut.-Col. H., 92 

Picton, Maj.-Gen., appointed to command 
3rd Division, 167, 170, 172, 177, 182, 
183, 189, 196, 207, 208; wounded, 213, 
215, 216, 219, 239, 242, 261, 271, 272 

Pinhorne, Lieut. J., 27, 33, 41 ; wounded, 44, 
46 

Piziquid, 17, 19, 26 

Plumbe, Ensign, 284 

Pollard, Lieut. A. A., 334, 336 

Porto Praya, 45th at, 114 

Portugal, 45th sails for, 133 

Powell, Ensign W., 3,9; Capt., 17 

Powell, Lieut. F., 167, 169, 179, 
wounded, 214 

Powlett, Capt. H. A., 69, 70, 91, 96 

Prendergast, Lieut. T., 292 ; wounded, 
293 

Preston, Ensign J. I., 325; Lieut., 326; 
Capt., 331, 334, 345, 346; Major, 353; 
Lieut.-Col., 353 

Preston, Capt. W. R., 298; Major, 326, Lieut.- 
Col., 331 

Pretorius, Andries, 312, 313 

Pretty, Lieut. J., 102 

Pringle, Lieut.-Gen. Sir W., apptd. Colonel 
45th, 298 

Purcell, Pte. J., 99 


195; 
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Purefoy, Lieut. B., 114, 135, 145; Capt., 
214, 237 
Pyrenees, battles of the, 249, 250 


Q 


Quebec, siege and capture of, 41-44 
Queues, abolition of, 136 


R 

Radford, Asst.-Surg.{[H. H., 180, 214, 238, 261 

Raising of 45th, order for, 2, 3 

Rangoon, 45th arrives at, 287 

Rawlinson, Ensign S. R., 334 

Ray, Ensign, wounded, 229, 237 

Redinha, combat of, 182 

Read, Capt.-Lieut. R., 9 

Reeks, 2nd Lieut. J. A., 360 

Reeve, Ensign N. H., 331; Lieut., 334, 336, 
346, 353 

Regiments, British: 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
149, 338; 6th Dragoon Guards, 113, 
116; 7th Dragoon Guards, 301, 306, 
310; 4th Dragoons, 149; 9th Light 
Dragoons, 116; 16th Light Dragoons, 
75; 7th Light Dragoons, 66, 71, 75, 
116; 20th Light Dragoons, 135, 137; 
1st Foot, 29, 30, 34, 59, 94; 2nd Foot, 
102; 3rd Foot, 107, 146; 4th Foot, 
71, 75, 337) 343. 345, 346; 5th Foot, 
67, 71, 75, 113, 116, 119, 127, 135, 140, 
189, 190, 208, 224; 6th Foot, 75, 100, 
144, 145, 321; 9th Foot, 100, 135, 140; 
roth Foot, 71, 75, 89, 101; 14th Foot, 
60, 88; 15th Foot, 29, 34, 75, 100; 
16th Foot, 75, 101; 17th Foot, 29, 30, 
34, 71, 75; 18th Foot, 69; 21st Foot, 
100; 22nd Foot, 20, 30, 33, 64, 66, 71, 
75. 99; 23rd Foot, 71, 75, 334; 24th 
Foot, 149, 153, 158, 163; 25th Foot, 
102; 27th Foot, 75, 149, 153, 301, 304, 
306, 310; 29th Foot, 60, 88, 102, 140; 
gist Foot, 149, 153, 158, 163; 32nd 
Foot, ror, 108 ; 33rd _ Foot, 75, 343, 345- 
347; 34th Foot, 102; 35th Foot, 29, 
30, 34, 36, 66, 71, 75; 36th Foot, 113, 
116, 119, 127, 135; 37th Foot, 75; 
38th Foot, 67, 71, 75, 116, 119, 127, 135; 
39th Foot, 107; 4oth Foot, 29, 30, 36, 
60, 64, 66, 71, 75, 116, 135; 42nd Foot, 
75; 43td Foot, 67, 71, 75, 153, 163, 
167; 44th Foot, 64, 66, 71, 75; 47th 
Foot, 29, 30, 34, 36, 71, 75, 116; 48th 
Foot, 29, 30, 34, 101; 49th Foot, 65, 
66, 71, 75, 101; 50th Foot, 66, 137, 144; 
52nd Foot, 67, 71, 75, 89, 153, 163, 167; 
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Regiments, British—continued 
53rd Foot, 107; 54th Foot, 75; 55th 
Foot, 71, 75,98,99; 57th Foot, 75, 107; 
58th Foot, 29, 44; 59th Foot, 60, 69, 
326; 6oth Foot, 29, 33, 101, 135, 146, 
153, 167, 189, 224, 281; 63rd Foot, 
29, 34, 65, 66, 71, 75; 64th Foot, 71, 
75; 65th Foot, 71, 75, 100; 67th Foot, 
101; 68th Foot, 107; 71st Foot, 75, 
116, 135; 73rd Foot, 308, 309, 321; 
74th Foot, 171, 185, 189, 206, 208, 235, 
239, 256; 77th Foot, 59, 189, 208; 
82nd Foot, 140, 145; 83rd Foot, 208 ; 
87th Foot, 107, 116, 119, 127, 153, 163; 
88th Foot, 113, 116, 119, 127, 153, 167, 
171, 174, 176, 185, 189, 193, 201, 206, 
208, 235, 239, 256; S8oth Foot, 116; 
goth Foot, 306, 310; 91st Foot, 135, 
137, 144, 301, 304, 306, 314-316, 321, 
94th Foot, 171, 208; 95th Foot, 113, 
116, 119, 135, 163, 167; 96th Foot, 
334; 97th Foot, 145, 146 ; 108th Foot, 
334; Rifle Brigade, 309, 314-316 

Regiments, Indian: rst Madras L.C., 334; 
1oth Bengal Cavalry, 338; 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, 337; Scinde Horse, 343; 
1st Baluchis, 343; 2nd Bombay N.I., 
337; 1xoth Bombay N.I., 343; 12th 
Madras N.I., 334; 18th Bombay N.I., 
337; 23rd Punjabis, 343 ; 24th Bombay 
N.I., 334 

Reid, Ensign J., 260; Lieut., 284; Capt., 
292, 293 

Reserve Bn., 45th, raised, 297, 307 ef seq.; 
broken up, 311-320 

Revill, Pte. T., 100 

Reynett, Lieut. J. H., 169, 179, 
wounded, 214, 237, 247, 282 

Reynolds, Lieut. J., 65 

Reynolds, Surg., 238 

Ridewood, Colonel H., 218, 237; killed, 246, 
247 

Richardson, Ensign and Quartermaster J., 
92, 96; death of, 99 

Richardson, Ensign, 284 

Richardson, Lieut. W., 65 

Richardson, Sergt., 73 

Robertson, Lieut. J., 96; Capt., roo 

Robertson, Lieut., 179 

Robinson, Maj.-Gen. A., apptd. Colonel 45th, 
50 

Robinson, Lieut. E., 96 

Robinson, Lieut. J., 114, 145; 
160, 169 

Roliga, battle of, 138 e¢ seq. 


195; 


wounded, 
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Rowe, Ensign, 237; Lieut., 260 

Rowland, Lieut., 325 

Rose, Maj.-Gen. Sir H., apptd. Colonel 45th, 
339, 332 

Ross, Lieut. A., 65, 67; Capt., apptd. 
A.D.C. to Lord Cornwallis, 84, 91 

Rous, Ensign T., 50 

Russell, Ensign L., 48, 50 

Rutherford, Capt. G., 102 

Ruxton, Lieut. S., 65, 81; wounded, 83; 
Capt., 92 


St. Clair, Capt. J., 50 

St. John’s, Light Co. 45th at, 40; capture of 
by French, 50; recapture by British, 
53; 45th Coys. in garrison at, 52-54 

St. Loe, Lieut. G., 3; Capt., 18 

Saints, The, 45th at, 106 

Salamanca, battle of, 318 et seq. 

Sandys, Ensign R., 65 

Saratoga, disaster at, 90 

Savage, Lieut., 109 

Sauveterre, 3rd Div. repulsed at, 260 

Saxton, Major J., 65, 73, 75 

Scalping, 49 

Scott, Capt., 145 

Seagram, Lieut. C., 291; Capt., 298, 302, 
395-3097 

Second Bn. 45th raised, 110, 111 ; disbanded, 
281 

Secunderabad, losses at, 290 

Sedgeley, Major, 3 

Shaw, Major, 326 

Sheldon, Lieut. and Adjt., 109 

Sherwood Foresters, The, title of, conferred 
on 45th, 332 

Shirreff, Ensign C., 33; Lieut., 50 

Shoolbraid, Quartermaster T., 291 

Sievewright, Surg. F., 291 

Simeon, Capt., 298 

Singleton, Quartermaster-Sergt., 107 

Skinner, Ensign J., 334 

Smart, Ensign, 331 

Smith, Lieut. and Adjt. W., 102, 104, 109, 
114; Capt., 124, 130, 135, 146, 156, 157; 
Major, 166, 167, 169; killed, 172, 174 

Smith, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H., arrives at the 
Cape, 311, 324 

Smith, Lieut., 298, 301, 326 

Smith, Ensign J. S., 334; death of, 351 

Smith, Sergeant C., 281 

Smyth, Surg., 261, 284, 288 
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Snowe, Lieut. W., 65; Capt., 89, 91 

Sorrell, Lieut. F. S., 353 

Sparrow, Ensign R. G., 135; Lieut., 169, 
179 

Speedy, Surg., 331 

Spring, Lieut. R., 291 

Stack, Capt., 293, 295; Major, 296 

Stack, Ensign, 296 

Stacpoole, Capt., 237, 260; Major, 284 

Staten Island, troops move to, 74 

Staveley, Maj.-Gen. Sir C., 337, 343 

Stephenson, Capt. W., 65 

Stert, Ensign R., 50 

Stevens, Ensign R., 9; Lieut., 27, 48, 50 

Stewart, Ensign J., 195, 214, 237; Lieut., 
260, 284 

Stewart, Ensign R., 237; 
wounded, 262 

Stoddart, Capt., 104, 109 

Stubbs, Lieut., 326 

Sutherland, Capt. P., 9, 20, 24 ; Local Lieut.- 
Col., 25, 27, 33, 38, 48, 49; death of, 99 

Swann, Sub-Lieut. J. C., 355; Lieut., 360 

Swords, adopted by officers in lieu of spon- 
toons, 96 

Sykes, Lieut., 287 
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Talavera, battle of, 152 et seq. 

Talbot, Pte. J., 151 

Taylor, Ensign J., 65; Lieut., 92 

Tench, Lieut. D. W., 291, 298; Corpl., 309; 
wounded, 319 

Tennant, Lieut. J. H., 331, 334 

Territorial system introduced, 356; title of 
Regiment, 359 

Thresher, Quartermaster E., 107, 109, 114, 
135, 145, 169, 180 

Thrupp, Lieut. W. F., 353; Capt., 360 

“ Tilbury,’’ wreck of, 28 

Todd-Thornton, Lieut. J. H. B., 355, 360 

Tonge, Ensign W., 24, 26; wounded, 27; 
Lieut., 33, 48, 50 

Tonry, Surg. W., 114 

Toole, Lieut. L., 102-104; wounded, 108 

Torres Vedras, lines of, 178, 179 

Toulouse, battle of, 269 e¢ seq. 

Townley, Ensign W. P., 331; Lieut., 334, 
336, 338 

Townsend, Ensign J., 9 

Townshend, Capt. C., 92 

Trenton, action of, 80 

Trevelyan, Capt. E., 102-104 

Trevor, Ensign J., 169; Lieut., 180 
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Trevor, Lieut. J. E., 260; wounded, 274 

Tullikens, Major, 48-50; Lieut.Col., 52, 
53, 57» 59, 60 

Tyler, Ensign J., 135, 146; Lieut., 169, 171, 
174; wounded, 177, 179, 188, 213, 214 
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Urquhart, Capt. C., 17 
Urquhart, Lieut. C., 114, 116, 135, 145; 
Capt., 169, 171, 177; killed, 174 
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Vachell, Capt. W., 102, 104 

Vachell, Lieut. T., 27 

Vaughan, Capt. T., 33, 50, 60 

Veale, Surg. R., 27, 33, 5° 65 

Vialls, Lieut. H. T., 298; Capt., 309 
Villa Velha, 149, 218 

Vimiera, battle of, 141 et seq. 
Vittoria, battle of, 241 ef seq. 
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Waldstein’s Regiment, 105 

Walker, Lieut.-Col. M., assumes command, 
353 

Walker, Ensign, 322; Lieut., 325 

Walker, Ensign, 104 

Wall, Ensign J., 65; Lieut., 91 

Wallace, Ensign F., 50, 55, 56 

Wallace, Ensign H., 33 

Wallis, Quartermaster S., 288 

Walsh, Lieut. A., 92, 96 

Walsh, Quartermaster, 214, 238, 261, 284 

Walsh, Sergt. R., 107 

Walters, Lieut. W., 3.9; Capt., 17, 27, 33; 
Major, 53 

Walters, Quartermaster E., 298 

War of the Axe, the, 303 6é seq. 

Warburton, Col. H., apptd. Colonel 45th, 7, 
9; leaves Louisburg, 10, 16, 27; trans- 
ferred, 50 

Ward, Lieut. B. G., 69 

Watling, Lieut. J. T., 331, 334 

Watts, Lieut. C. N., 360 

Webb, Lieut. C., 9, 17 
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Webb, Major St. L., 291 

Webb, Paymaster, 284 

Webber, Ensign, 325; Lieut., 326 

Wellesley, Sir A., praises 45th, 156 

Wheatstone, Capt., 298 

White, Ensign B., 114; killed, 206, 214 

Whitelocke, Lieut.-Gen., 115, 116, 
court-martial on, 131, 132 

White Marsh, action of, 84 

White Plains, action of, 79 

Whitmore, Brig.-Gen., 34; 
Louisburg, 40, 47, 48 

Whittingham, Capt., 114, 125 

Wilkins, Asst.-Surg., death of, 105 

Williamson, Ensign, 284 

Willington, Ensign J., 114 

Willoughby, Capt., 331 

Wilmot, Lieut.-Col. M., commands 4th Bde. 
at Louisburg, 29, 33, 49, 50, 52, 60 

Wilmott, Ensign R., 33 

Wilson, Ensign E., 114, 116 

Wilson, Ensign T., 9; Lieut., 65; died of 
wounds, 87 

“Windsor,” transport, capture of, by 
French, 107 

Wolfe, General J., 31, 33, 4° 

Wood, Capt. H. W., 92, 96 

Wood, Asst.-Surg. T., 331, 334, 339, 338 

Woodford, Ensign W. L., 309 

Wortledge, Sub.-Lieut. J. F., 353 

Wounded, condition of, after Talavera, 163, 
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command at 
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Wright, Ensign A., 334; Lieut., 353; 
Capt., 355, 360 


Wright, Ensign J., 27; Lieut., 33, 5°; 
Capt.-Lieut., 65 
Wrottesley, Maj.-Gen. Sir J., apptd. Colonel 
45th, 97 
Wylly, Capt. A. C., A.D.C. to Gen. Paken- 
ham, 219 
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Yonge, Lieut. T., 33 
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